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A very celebrated person, in his day, was 
Beau Brummell; and the fame of his unap- 
proachable elegance in dress and his exces- 
sive vanity, which induced him to leada 
life that seems sadly useless as we review it, 
still lives, and teaches a lesson to all who 
choose to reflect. He was, indeed, the very 
prince of fops, and his soul was fully ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation and arrange- 
ment of his cravats, or the shape and posi- 
tion of his hat—that hat which, once rightly 
adjusted, was never removed on the street 
in response to salutations of all the reigning 
London belles. Deference to the sex was 
completely lost sight of in the greater defer- 
ence which the u felt was due to his 
personal appearance. But, says his biogra- 
pher, “if the maxim that ‘whatever is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well,’ holds 
good, Beau Brummell must be regarded in 
the light of a great man. That dressing is 
worth doing at all, everybody but a Fiji 
Islander seems to admit, for everybody does 
it. If, then, a man succeeds in dressing 
better than anybody else, it follows that he 
is entitled to the most universal admira- 
tion.” 

George Bryan Brummell, whose portrait is 
given on previous page, was born June 7,1778. 
He first began to attract attention at Eton, 
when about twelve years of age, being then 
known as “Buck Brummell.’”? His father 


of wealth were open to the future arbiter of 
fashion. He did not, at this early age, favor 
the rougher sports of his associates, such as 
fighting, rowing and playing cricket, but 
gained some fame by wearing a buckle of 
gold in his white stock, by escaping all flog- 
ging, and by toasting cheese in a superior 
manner, Of his scholarship, history is 
dumb. 

From Eton young Brummell passed on to 
Oriel College, Oxford, where he was noted 
for his disregard of college rules, and his 
disinclination to study. He did, indeed, 
offer himself as a candidate for the honors 
of writing the Newdigate prize poem, but 
his genius was not of a strictly poetical or- 
der, and the effort was not asuccessfal one. 
Disgusted, perhaps, at such lack of appre- 
ciation on the part of the college dignita- 
ries, Brummell departed from Oxford after 
a stay of less thana year. He was at this 
time seventeen years of age, tall, elegantly- 
formed, and of pleasing appearance, though 
not regularly handsome. If he had failed 


‘was by no means poor, and the advantages’ 
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to acquire much learning at school he had 
gained other advantages not to be despised, 
especially by one of his peculiar turn of 
mind; he had become intimate with many 
of the young nobility, and was disposed to 
make the most of such good fortune. The 
richer and the higher in rank and station 
the person, the warmer and more enduring 
was Brummell’s friendship and admiration, 
Possessed of a fortune of £25,000, our hero 
did not long hesitate in deciding the ques- 
tion how to invest it. He managed to ob- 
tain a cornetcy in that celebrated regiment 
of fops—the 10th Hussars, of which the 
Prince of Wales was colonel, and forthwith 
proceeded to make the most of his chances 
while his money would permit him to live 
the gay life of the world of fashion. He 
became the favorite and companion of the 
prince, and thus held a position which ren- 
dered himfamous. He was extremely good- 
natured, and his gay spirits did not forsake 
him so long as fortune did not frown; his 
sayings were often witty, if mot wise, and 
he was esteemed by his associates a delight- 
fulcompanion. Behold, then, the youthful 
Cornet Brummell, shining among the bright- 
est stars of the English fashionable world, 
and winning the smiles and favor of the 
fairer sex; a universal favorite in his chosen 
set. 

Brummell soon rose to higher rank in his 
regiment, and commanded a troop in three 
years; but he found his duties altogether 
too arduous, and could not endure the an- 
noyance of having to dress for parade, to 
which he often made his appearance too 
late. To have to dress in a hurry was be- 
yond all things unpleasant to this dainty 
youth, who scarcely knew his own troop 
when he saw it, and is reported to have 
identified it solely by the singular nose pos- 
sessed by one of the men. This man was 
one day exchanged into another division, 
and the young captain at once claimed it as 
his own command, because, forsooth, was 
not there the very nose he knew so well! 

But all things were permitted to the 
Regent’s favorite, and the gay youth might 
have gone on to higher rank if he could 
have endured the hardships(!) of his mili- 
tary duties. War, however, began to be 
talked of, and the tender heart, or the cow- 
ardly nature, of Brummell could not be 
shocked at the bare possibility. Orders, 
too, were given to proceed to Manchester,, 
that town of manufacturers and manufac- 
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. turers’ wives and daughters. How could 
the aristocratic Brunmmell be patient under 
such afflictions? Finally, he decided to re- 
sign, and having carried out that intention, 
he commenced in earnest that life of dandy- 
ism which has won for him the title of 
Prince of Beaux, and made him famous as 
the most devoted male worshipper at the 
shrine of dress and fashion of whom we 
have any account. Dressing, with him, was 
a fine art, a profession, to which he gave 
himself up with unlimited zeal. Noamount 
of time was too great to spend upon the de- 
tails of his toilet, and we must accord to 
this curious specimen of mankind the 
honor, such as it is, of perfect success in his 
own line. Says his biographer—‘ Charles 
I. delighted to resort of a morning to the 
studio of Vandyck, and watch his favorite 
artist’s progress. The Regent George was 
no less devoted to art, for we are assured 
by Mr. Raikes that he often visited his 
favorite beau in the morning to watch his 
toilet, and would sometimes stay so late 
that he would send his horses away, insist- 
ing on Brummell’s giving him a quiet din- 
ner, ‘which generally ended in a deep 
potation.’”’ 

Two hours each morning were devoted 
by Brummell to the bath, for he was a most 
fanatical believer in the gospel of cleanli- 
ness, and if he had been half as careful of 
the purity of his soul as he was of his body 
he would have been a model of mental as 
well as physical delicacy. Three shirts a 
day was his usual allowance in his days of 
prosperity, and the great business of ar- 
ranging the immaculate cravat was by no 
meéans a slight affair. The time and pa- 
tience expended on those wonderful cravats 
were worthy of a better object, and render 
the title ‘‘ King of Dandies’’ evidently ap- 
propriate to this human butterfly, although 
_ the term dandy has by some been thought 
to be misapplied to Brummell, on account 
of the extreme simplicity of his dress, in 
effect. An English nobleman and contem- 
porary speaks of him thus: ‘‘ Of all my ac- 
quaintances, he was the quietest, plainest 
and most unpretending dresser. Those who 
remember him in his palmy days will bear 
testimony to the truth of this assertion; it 
was the total absence of all peculiarity, and 
arigid adherence to the strictest rules of 
propriety in costume, which gained for him 
the homage due to his undisputed taste. 
He eschewed colors, trinkets and gewgaws; 


his clothes were exquisitely made, and, 
above all, adapted to his person; he put 
them on well, too, but for all this there was 
no striving for effect—there was an unusual 
absence of study in his appearance.” 

The reign of Brummell was quite despotic 
while it lasted, in his own particular sphere, 
and dukes and princes bowed to the author- 
ity of his decrees on all matters of dress. 
The anecdote of his rejoinder to the Duke 
of Bedfordis wellknown. Looking disdain- 
fully at the unfortunate garment submitted 
for his inspection, he asked with biting 
irony—‘‘ Bedford, do you call this thing a: 
coat?’ And his own brother was an object 
of great mortification to him when he ap- 
peared in London, Brummell requesting 
him to go only through the back streets un- 
til he could be arrayed in a new suit. 

Many anecdotes are related of the imper- 
tinence of this so-called gentleman, which 
tend to show that however elegant and 
fastidious he may have been in some re- 
spects, he was not free from the heinous 
offences of impudence and ingratitude. In 
fact, his claim to the title of gentleman, says 
one biographer, ‘‘ was based on his walk, 
his coat, his cravat, and the grace with 
whjch he indulged, as Captain Jesse de- 
lightfully calls it, ‘the nasal pastime’ of 
taking snuff.” And the same authority 
adds, ‘‘ Brummell was no fool, in spite of 
his follies. He had talents of a mediocre 
kind, if he had chosen to make a better use 
of them.”’ 

From 1798 to 1816 George Bryan Brum- 
mell flourished and shone in London society, 
but gambling puta stop to his luxurious 
life, and his heavy losses forced him to take 
his flight from the scene of his social tri- 
umphs. From the day when the Prince of 
Wales ceased to be his friend the fortunes 
of the Beau steadily declined. The real 
cause of the quarrel between the two is not 
satisfactorily known, and various accounts 
have been given, the most widely circulated 
being that while dining one day with the 
Regent, Brummell made the request— 
** Wales, ring the bell!’’ and that thereupon 
the royal host did ring the bell, and ordered 
—‘‘Mr. Brummell’s carriage!’ But the 
exquisite himself declared that his witti- 
cisms on the growing corpulency of the 
Prince were the cause of all the trouble. 
Be that as it may, the breach was made, 
and ‘was never forgiven. The revenge of 
the Beau is thus related: “Soon after the 
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bell affair, the royal beau met his former 
friend in St. James’s Street, and resolved 
tocut him, This was attacking Brummell 
with his own pet weapon, but not with suc- 
cess. Each antagonist was leaning on the 
arm ofafriend. ‘Jack Lee,’ who was thus 
supporting the Beau, was intimate with the 
Prince, who, to make the cut the more 
marked, stopped and talked to him without 
taking the slightest notice of Brummell. 
After a time both parties moved on, and 
then came the moment of triumph and re- 
venge. It was sublime! Turning round 
half way, so that his words could not fail to 
be heard by the retreating Regent, the Beau 
asked of his companion in his usual drawl, 
‘Well, Jack, who’s your fat friend?’ The 
coolness, presumption and impertinence of 
the question perhaps made it the best thing 
the Beau ever said, and from that time the 
Prince took care not to risk another encoun- 
ter with him.” 


A short season of comparative ease and 
enjoyment followed, brightened by the 
friendship of*the Duke of York, but soon 
Brummell fled across the Channel and sank 
by sure degrees not only into extreme pov- 
erty, but also into idiotic childishness; and 
he died at a charitable hospital, under the 
kindly care of the sisters of charity, on the 
80th of March, 1840. Such wasthe sad end 
of the once gay and elegant man of fashion, 
the pet of London society, and the devotee 
of dress. If he was foolish he was not 
actively bad, and the mantle of charity 
should be thrown over faults which have 
ceased to influence others for harm, and 
now only show how pitiful is the spectacle 
of aman endowed by God with gifts that 
might bless and improve those around him, 
frittering away the precious years of life in 
selfish shallowness. Peace to the memory 
of Beau Brummell! 


There was a pretty sight out on the green 
in front of Farmer Gray’s door one sum- 
mer morning, and so thought the inmates of 
the large white farmhouse as they looked 
“out from doorand windows to see it. ‘‘ Nel- 
lie Bly,’’ which was the name Fannie Gray 
had given her favorite hen, had come into 
the sunshine leading a flock of twelve of 
the prettiest little downy chickens that ever 
delighted the motherly heart of a conscien- 
tious biddy. She ‘‘clucked, clucked”’ her 
satisfaction over them, and was filled with 
love and pride, and the greatest care and 
watchfulness, as she walked about with the 
dainty brood peeping around her, and at- 
tempting to scratch for themselves in comi- 
cal imitation of their elders. There were 
beautiful little yellow chickens, some nearly 
white, some with dark wings, and some 
dark entirely, but all were pretty—prettier 
than they would ever be again in all their 
lives. And didn’t they enjoy life? Their 
bright little black eyes were eager to see 
everything that would do for an addition to 
a chicken’s bill of fare, and their tender 
little legs were by no means slow to chase 
after whatever attracted their attention; 
while their ‘‘ peep, peeps”’ were like just 
so many ejaculations of comfort and un- 
doubting faith that all their wants were to 
be gratified and the world was made for 
chickens. 


THE FIRST QUARREL. 


In fact, they had just as much reason in 
that last thought — supposing, of course, 
that they entertained it—as we of a larger 
and broader existence have in our belief 
that the world was made forman. Was not 
everything provided for them to make their 
small lives happy? Air and sunshine, and 
plenty of bugs and grasshoppers, a kind 
and careful mother to warn of danger, and 
to shelter them all cosily under her warm 
feathers at night, with such a sense of pro- 
tection and safety as they went to sleep; 
and last, but not least, a charming little 
girl to bring them food regularly, and then 
catch them up in her soft hands and kiss 
them, and tell them what “ darling chick- 
ies’? they were! Surely this was the per- 
fection of chicken-life, and would seem to 
prove the truth of Pope’s reasoning: 


“Know, nature’s children all divide her care; 

The fur that warms a monarch warmed a bear. 

While man exclaims, ‘See all things for my 
use!’ 

‘See man for mine!’ replies a pampered goose; 

And just as short of reason he must fall, 

Who thinks all made for one, not one for all.” 


Under such favorable circumstances our 
brood of chickens grew and thrived won- 
derfully, and as they increased in size by 
no means increased in beauty; but that is 
the usual fate of their race, and as they 
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were entirely unconscious of the fact, it 
was of no consequence as far as their own 
feelings were concerned. Little Fannie 
Gray liked to see her pets grow, and over- 
looked their loss of personal graces for the 
sake of the delightful thought that they 
were “ growing up.” 

All went well in the youthful family of 
Mrs. Nellie Bly until one eventful morn- 
ing when all was fair and beautiful, and 
there seemed to be no apparent cause for 
disturbance. But in the brood were two 
brothers whose tails and wings were just 
beginning to assume positive proportions, 
and whose airs of superiority were visibly 
on the increase. Jealousy, that green-eyed 
monster, entered into their hearts, and only 
aslight provocation was needed to bring 
matters to a crisis. This was not long 
wanting. The two brothers had strayed 
away from the rest of the brood, and met 
in a secluded spot. Each eyed the other 
with an expression of suppressed anger, 
and one demanded: 

‘““What are you looking at me in that 
way for?”’ 

The reply came quickly—‘ Haven’t Ia 
right to look as I please? I fancy I am as 
civil, and look as amiable as my company!’ 

“Civil, indeed! one would think you 
were the lord of the whole farmyard by the 
airs you puton. I would just like to tell 
you that you are no better than I am, and 
not half so industrious, for I feed myself 
and often scratch for some of the others. 
But you’ve no gallantry!’ 

“Ah! talk about gallantry! ‘You're a 
chick to be casting glances at me in the way 
youdo. Hadn’t you better practise some 
of your extra politeness on me? Can’t you 
scratch us out a few bugs or worms right 
here on the spot? O yes! you are a won- 
derfully self-sacrificing chicken; anybody 
might see that, when you crowd your way 
up to the dough-dish and never let any- 
body else get a taste, if you can help it, as 
long as you can stuff yourself. What did 
little Yellow-Wings tell me, only yesterday? 
She said she positively thought you would 

trample her to death, trying to reach the 
dish first of any one. Poor little thing! I 
took pity on her, and helped her along all I 
could. I heard you trying to crow this 
morning, and of all the noises I ever lis- 
tened to, I thought that was about the 
queerest, Come, can’t you give us another 
crow like that? Nowdo,I beg!’ And this 


naughty exasperating chicken struck an 
attitude as if listening with great anxiety 
for the asked-for performance. 

“Crow! I’ll do something more than 
crow for you, you impudent rascal!’ And 
the angry chicken flew at his opponent in 
the greatest rage. ‘‘I’ll teach you not to 
insult me in the way you have! I'll make 
you repent!’ 

But there were two in the quarrel, as the 
last speaker very soon found out, and the 
threats of both parties were about to end 
seriously, when ‘‘cluck! cluck!”? sounded 
behind them in grave and surprised tones, 
and the belligerents turned with downcast 
looks to meet the serene glances of Mrs. 
Nellie Bly, who had missed her two sons 
from among their companions and had come 
to search for them, fearing some trouble in 
consequence of their mutual dislike. 

*¢ What is all this?’”? demanded the moth- 
erly hen. ‘*You wicked chickens, has it 
come to this, that you should steal away 
out of my sight in order to quarrel and try 
to pick out each other’s eyes? For shame! 
are you not ashamed of yourselves?” 

mother!’ cried one, ‘*I was not so 
much to blame as my brother. He abused 
and insulted me until I lost my temper. 
He said I put on airs, accused me of being 
greedy, and made fun,’”’—here his voice 
shook with a sob,—‘ made fun of my crow- 
ing this morning, when he hasn’t had am- 
bition enough to even try to crow, nor en- 
ergy enough to force his way to the dish 
when we are fed. The fact is, he is too 
cowardly to march up first, as I do, and so 

waits till he can go without any danger, 
which is no great credit to him, Iam sure!’ 

Don’t believe a word he says, mother!’ 
cried the other. “If I did tell him he is 
greedy and conceited, and laugh at his ri- 
diculous little crow, it was no more than he 
deserved, and every word of it true, As for 
my ambition, I imagine it flies as high as 
his does; and if I could just have a fair 
chance, I’d let him know whether I’ve any 
energy or not!’ 

The hen stood looking at her two vicious 
children with sorrow and rebuke in her eyes 

while they thus angrily excused themselves 
and each accused the other of faults which 
neither was free from. 

‘‘My children!’ said she, sternly, yet 
sadly, “‘I foresee much trouble for you so 
long as you encourage or entertain such 
feelings as these which you have just ex- 
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pressed to me, 
valry between you? You are equals in age 


Why need there be any ri- 


and privileges. All is as free for one as for 
the other, Love ought to rule you instead 
of hatred, and you should be proud of each 
other instead of envious. You are both to 
blame for this disgraceful quarrel which I 
am glad to have interrupted in its com- 
mencement. You must beg pardon of each 


other, and promise me to behave better in 
the future.”’ 


Among the celebrated buildings of the 
world Westminster Abbey holds a most dis- 
tinguished place, and happy is the tourist 
from a distant land who can visit the ven- 
erated spot and view for himself its many 
beauties and relics of antiquity. Here, too, 
are the monuments of those who have been 
famous for rank, beauty and genius; and in 
meditating over them the visitor finds much 
food for future as well as present reflection. 
The grandeur of Westminster needs not to 
be eulogized by us, since so many eloquent 
pens have been employed to do justice to 
its external and internal magnificence, some 
idea of which may be gained from the fine 
engraving on page 12, representing one of 
the beautiful entrances to the interior. 

On viewing the exterior of Westminster 
Abbey, the principal objects of attention are 
the towers, seen in our illustration, Henry 
VII.’s chapel, and the grand portico which 
leads into the north cross, styled by some 
the Beautiful, or Solomon’s Gate. This 
entrance is in the gothic style of architec- 
ture, and is ornamented with a finely exe- 
cuted window of modern design. The in- 
terior is of imposing aspect. The gothic 
arches which separate the nave from the 
side aisles are upheld by forty-eight col- 
umns of gray marble; and these are so ar- 
ranged that the entire body of the church 
lies extended before the eye of the visitor 
who enters through the west door. 

The choir is in the gothic style, and is 
a master-piece of art. The altar-piece has 
been made a fac-simile, as nearly as possi- 
ble, of the ancient one; the Mosaic pave- 
ment in front of the altar is said to be the 
same executed by Richard de Ware, abbot 
of Westminster, and is a great curiosity. 
At the north of the choir may be seen the 
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The two naughty chickens looked at each 
other in silence for a moment, each unwill- 
ing to be the first to yield; but as their eyes 
met they heard the rattling of aspoon upon 
a dish and the voice of Fannie Gray calling 
the chickens to be fed. A good appetite did 
what admonition could not do, and they 
both hurriedly asked forgiveness and prom- 
ised amendment, and then rushed off side 
by side to satisfy their hunger, forgetful, 
for the time, of all their disputes, 


monuments of Aymer de Valence, Earl of 
Pembroke, and his countess, and Edmund 
Crouchback, Earl of Lancaster; on the south 
are those of Sebert, the ancient founder of 
the Abbey, and Anne of Cleves. These 
ancient monuments are of the greatest in- 
terest to those who value highly the relics 
of past times. 

The chapel of Edward the Confessor is 
situated behind the altar, east of the choir, 
and derives its name from the fact that it 
contains the shrine of St. Edward, a most 
exquisite piece of workmanship, executed 
by Pietro Cavalini, at the order of Henry 
IfI. Although time has dimmed its early 
splendors, this shrine still reveals traces of 
its former beauty. Here are to be seen the 
iron sword of Edward I., a portion of his 
shield, the helmet and shield of Henry V., 
and the coronation chairs. Of the latter, 
the most ancient, under the seat of which 
was placed the stone said to have been Ja 
cob’s pillow, was brought from Scone in 
Scotland, by Edward I., with the regalia; 
the other chair was that of Mary, queen of 
William III, Several royal monuments are 
included in this chapel, among them the 
tombs of Queen Editha, of Henry III., and 
of his son Edward I. 

The famous Henry VII.’s chapel, so called 
from its founder, was begun in 1502, the 
foundation stone being laid in the presence 
of that king, and was completed after ten 
years. The honor of having been its archi 
tect has been given by different authorities 
to no less than three persons, and it is yet 
undecided whether it was designed by Sin 
Reginald Bray, by Bishop Fox, or by Bol- 
ton, the prior of St. Bartholomew’s, It is 
situated east of the abbey, and is in the 
florid gothic style. Fourteen octagonal 
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towers, jutting from the building at various 
angles, and adorned with a profusion of 
sculpture, ornament the exterior. The as- 
cent to the interior is formed by steps of 
black marble, beneath a stately portico, 


countless sculptured figures; the brown 
wainscot stalls have exquisitely carved 
gothic canopies, and the seats share in the 
same elaborate ornamentation; the pave- 
ment is of black and white marble. Stand- 
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leading to the gates of the body or nave, on 
each hand, opening into the side aisles, 
The gates are remarkable, being of brass 
wonderfully wrought after the fashion of 
framework, the panels ornamented with a 
rose and portcullis alternately. The lofty 
stone ceiling is highly ornamented with 


ing at the entrance, the visitor perceives 
the brass chapel and tomb of the founder, 
and ranged about it are the chapels of the 
Dukes of Buckingham and Richmond. Orig- 
inally the numerous windows were of 
painted or diapered glass, every pane being 
adorned with the semblance of a rose, the 
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badge of Lancaster, and portcullises, the 
badge of the Beauforts, but few of these are 
now remaining. The nearly flat roof is up- 
held by arches which turn upon twelve 
stately and highly-wrought gothic pillars. 

As this magnificent chapel was designed 
as asepulchre for royalty alone, the inten- 
tion of its founder has been so far observed 
that none has found a resting-place here 
except such as could trace descent from 
royalty. Here, among others, we find the 
monuments of Queen Elizabeth; the mur- 
dered princes, Edward V. and his brother 
Richard; Mary, Queen of Scots; Catherine, 
Lady Walpole; Margaret Beaufort, Countess 
of Richmond and Derby, the mother of 
Henry VIII.; George Monk, first Duke of 
Albemarle, and his son Christopher the 
second duke. Here also is the tomb of 
Margaret Douglas, daughter of Margaret, 
Queen of Scots, and the Earl of Angus. We 
are informed by the inscription that this 
lady had for great-grandfather Edward IV.; 
for grandfather, Henry VII.; for uncle, 
Henry VIII.; for cousin-german, Edward 
VI.; for brother, James V. of Scotland; for 
grandson, James VI.; her great-grand- 
mother and grandmother were two queens 
both named Elizabeth; her mother was 
Margaret, Queen of Scots; her aunt, Mary, 
Queen of France; Mary and Elizabeth, 
queens of England, were her cousins-ger- 
man, and her niece and daughter-in-law 
was Mary, Queen of Scots. Herhistory was 
somewhat eventful. She was extremely 
beautiful, and was secretly married, in 1587, 
to Thomas Howard, son of the Duke of 
Norfolk, On the discovery of this marriage 
they were both committed to the Tower by 
Henry VIIL., the bride’s uncle, for presum- 
ing to wed without his consent, and the 
young husband died in his gloomy prison. 
Margaret was released, and shortly after 
married Matthew, Earl of Lennox. She 
was the mother of Lord Darnley, so cele- 
brated for his personal beauty and mysteri- 
ous fate, who wedded the bewitching Mary, 
Queen of Scots, only to be foully murdered 
when scarcely twenty-one, Margaret Doug- 
las, Countess of Lennox, died March 10, 
1577. 

Tn the royal vault at the end of the chapel 
are deposited the remains of Charles IL, 
William IT., and Queen Mary, his consort, 
Queen Anne and Prince George. Above 
them, in a wainscot press, is the effigy of 
Charles II. in waxwork, arrayed in the 
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robes he wore at. Windsor on the occasion 
of the installation of the Knights of the 
Garter. In the nave of this chapel the 
knights of the most honorable order of the 
Bath have been installed, with the most 
imposing ceremony. Brass plates of their 
arms are placed in their stulls, and above 
them hang their banners, swords and hel- 
mets. Seats for the esquires, of whom each 
knight has three, are placed upon the stalls. 
The most magnificent monument in the 
chapel, one that commands admiration for 
its age and exquisite workmanship, is the 
tomb of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth his 
queen. Many are the designs wrought into 
its ornamentation, relative to the history of 
the royal family, such as portcullises,; for 
the Beauforts, roses, twisted and crowned, 
in reference to the union between the 
houses of York and Lancaster, and at either 
end a crown in a bush, in reference to the 
crown of Richard III. found in.a hawthorn 
near Bosworth Fields, which Henry. caused 
to be placed upon his own head on the very 
battlefield that had given him the power to 
wear it. 

Under Henry VII.’s chapel is a fine 
vault, designed as the burial-place of the 
royal family of England, erected by George 
II. St. Andrew’s chapel and St. Benedict’s 
chapel also contain many interesting mon- 
uments of distinguished personages. But 
with an interest which neither wealth nor 
rank can bestow, do we approach that hal- 
lowed spot called the Poet’s Corner, where 
the monumental marbles rise in honor of 
some of the children of genius, Here we 
can gaze on the Shakspeare monument, of 
which no higher praise can be given than 
that it is worthy of. the immortal bard to 
whom it is dedicated. Here, also, lie the 
remains of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, poet, 
wit and orator, the spot marked by a black 
marble slab; and as we pass on we read 
such names as “‘Ben Jonson,” Spenser, 
Chaucer, Butler, Milton, Gray, Prior, Mrs. 
Pritchard, Thomson, Gay, Goldsmith, Han- 
del, Chambers, Addison, Garrick, Dryden, 
Cowley, and a host of others. The other 
monuments in the abbey are of course too 
numerous to admit of minute reference, 
and comprise those of much of England’s 
talent and rank. Pitt and Fox lie near 
each other, not far from Grattan the Irish 
orator, and Lord Londonderry. The chap- 
els of St. Erasmus, of St. John and St. 
Michael, and of Henry V., have each claims 
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upon the attention of the visitor, and in 
other portions of the ancient abbey are pre- 
served many most interesting relics of by- 
gone days. The Jerusalem Chamber is cele- 
brated as the spot where Henry IV. breathed 
his last. He had swooned while praying at 
the shrine of St. Edward, and was borne 
into this apartment by his attendants. On 
recovering his consciousness he asked in 
what place he was, and on receiving the 
name of the room in reply, he answered in 
the manner thus rendered by Shakspeare— 
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**Laud be to God !—even here my life mustend, 
It hath been prophesied to me many years 

I should not die but in Jerusalem ; 

Which vainly I supposed the Holy Land!’’ 


Near to the abbey was the Sanctuary, the 
place of refuge granted to criminals in 
former times, and whither the unhappy 
Elizabeth, widow of Edward IV., fled in the 
vain hope to escape from the tyranny of 
Richard ITI. 


The city of Waterford, capital of the coun- 
ty of the same name, is situated on the river 
Suir, twelve miles from the sea, and is ninety- 
seven miles from Dublin in a south-westerly 
direction. It is connected with the Irish 
capital by various lines of railways. The 
greater portion of the city lies on the right 
bank of the Suir, along which a handsome 
and spacious quay extends for a distance of 
nearly a mile, the town ascending gradually 
from it in a succession of well-built streets. 
A small suburb is situated on the opposite 
bank, and is connected with the city proper 
by a bridge of thirty-nine arches, 852 feet 
in length, and opening for the passage of 
Ships. Vessels of two thousand tons bur- 
then can discharge their cargoes at the quay; 
but even larger ships find anchorage six 
miles lower down the river, at Passage. 

The most noticeable and pretentious 
public buildings are the Protestant cathe- 
dral and that of the Roman Catholic bishop, 
the Protestant Episcopal palace; the Catho- 
lic college of St. John; the Model National 
school; and the court-houses for both city 
and county. Aside from the Union Work- 
house, there is an infirmary, a dispensary, 
a fever hospital, a district lunatic asylum, 
and a penitentiary. The municipal affairs 
are controlled by a mayor and corporation 
composed of ten aldermen and thirty coun- 
cillors; while the business of the port is 
superintended by a body of twenty-four 
commissioners, who are elected by the cor- 
poration and the Chamber of Commerce. 
The trade of Waterford is chiefly with Eng- 
land, and its staples are mostly agricultural 
products. Navigation by steam is also ex- 
tensively carried on, and upon the Kilkenny 
side of the Suir is a ship-building yard, with 
patent slip, graving bank and dock. 


WATERFORD, IRELAND. 


Waterford, of which we give a good view 
on page 15, is one of the three principal 
cities of the province of Munster, the two 
others being Cork and Limerick. It was 
primarily of Danish foundation, but was 
stormed and captured at the time of the in- 
vasion by Strongbow, who enlarged it and 
made it a stronghold. John gave it a char- 
ter which was forfeited in the reign of 
James I., but was restored by Charles I. in 
1626. Very few traces of the ancient city 
are now visible. 

The county of Waterford, of which the 
city of Waterford, as we have said, is the 
capital, is adjoined on the north by the 
counties of Tipperary and Kilkenny, on the 
east by Wexford, south by the Atlantic, and 
west by the county of Cork. Its coast-line 
extends from the estuary of the Suir, Water- 
ford Harbor, to that of the Blackwater at 
Youghall, and is now flat, now rocky, but 
usually extremely dangerous for shipping. 
The more rocky portions contain some re- 
markable caverns. The surface of the 
country is generally mountainous, the most 
important ranges being Knockmeledown, 
the Cummeragh, Monevolagh and Drum, of 
which the Cummeragh Mountains rise to 
the greatest height, and present scenes of 
the wildest and most picturesque charac- 
ter. The principal rivers are the Suir and 
Blackwater, and no lakes are found here 
that are worthy of mention. 

The province of Munster contains five 
counties beside Waterford—Clare, Cork, 
Kerry, Limerick and Tipperary; and it is 
here that the traveller may observe the 
national character and habits in their great- 
est purity. Much beautiful scenery may 
also be found here, one portion of Munster 
being famous the world over for its exqui- 
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site beauty ;—the lake district at Killarney. 

The lakes of Killarney lie like beautiful 
gems in the rough bosom of the mountain- 
ous county of Kerry, and every year attracts 
numerous visitors from all parts of Ireland 
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as well as from other countries, They are 
three in number, of unequal size, and varied 
surroundings, though the mountainous 
character of the country 1s generally pre- 
served. Much the largest of the three is 
Lough Lane, or the Lower lake, which is 
bordered on one side by the smooth, highly- 
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cultivated acres lying about the pleasant 
village of Killarney, while on the other side 
rise the Glena and Tomies mountains, 
Several wooded islands add to the beauty of 
this lake, on one of which stand the ruins 
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of an old abbey, and on another the remains 
of an ancient castle, On the eastern shore 
may be seen the fine ruin of Muckross ab- 
bey, so that every requirement of romance 
and imagination would seem to be gratified 
for the traveller among these beauties of 
Treland. 


Separated from the Lower Lake by the 
bold wooded promontory of Muckross, but 
gained access to by means of two channels 
of level water, lies the Middle, also called 
Turk lake, from the name of the mountain 
at whose foot it reposes. Aside from the 
islands which lend their beauty to the sur- 
face, the loveliness of these two lakes is 
found in the irregular promontories and 
slopes, usually wooded, which surreund 
them, and upon which the mountains that 
rise above them look down in their barren 
majesty. Here and there, ensconced in 
favored nooks, may be seen beautiful resi- 
dences looking out upon the lakes, while in 
other directions the eye catches the glitter 
of the mountain streams as they fall down 
over rock and precipice in shining cascades. 
The third, or upper lake, is situated three 
miles distant from the middle one, on a 
higher level, and completely embosomed 
among the hills. A stream which descends 
from the one to the other can be passed in 
a boat, and at a certain place it is customary 
for visitors to listen to the notes of the 


awakens among the surrounding hills. The 
upper lake is bordered on one side by the 
wooded heights of Dericunighy, on the 
other rise the round-headed Purple Moun- 
tains, and at the head stands the barren 
many-hued ridge of Macgillicuddy’s Reeks. 
The surface of the water is dotted with 
many lovely islets, and the whole scene is 
one of surpassing beauty. The narrow and 
rugged vale of Dundee is generally also 
visited by travellers in this region. 

Other places in Munster celebrated for 
their fine scenery are Glengarriff, a wild and 
romantic vale not far from the head of Ban- 
try Bay; the banks of the Blackwater, be- 
tween Lismore and Youghall; the river 
Lee, that “the sweet bells of Shandon,’’ do 
** sound so grand on,’’ and the fine natural 
harbor in which it terminates, called the 
Cove of Cork; also the lofty iron-bound 
coasts of Clare, which present some views 
of unusual grandeur. 


bugle, and to the answering echoes which it ~ 
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It would be difficult to find in all Europe 
amore fertile country than the southern 
portions of Limerick and Tipperary; the 
Corkass lands of the first, and the Golden 
Vale of the seeond being far-famed for their 
wonderful richness. These tracts of land 
are principally devoted to the feeding of 
black cattle. Wheat is raised extensively 
in the limestone districts of Tipperary, 
Clare aud Limerick, while the mountain re- 
gions of Kerry and Waterford are famous 
for the products of their dairies. The culti- 
vation of potatoes is necessary, since the too 
dense population depend upon those vege- 
tables as their chief article of food; and it 
is a sad truth that no other food is accessi- 
ble to a large portion of the people during a 
great part of the year. The county of Cork 
is the great butter county of Munster, and 
in its dairies it is not unusual to have one 
or two hundred cows in service, so that a 
cask can be filled at once by. butter of the 
same churning. Only the rich thick cream 
is churned, and the process is gone through 
with every morning. 

The climate of Ireland is quite favorable 
to the successful cultivation of thé finer 
kinds of grain, which are far less liable to 
injury from cold and backward seasons thau 
in North Britain, where the temperature in 
summer is lower. Ireland has also remark- 
ably mild and open winters which lengthen 
the time suitable for grazing, and its soft 
and genial air in all the seasons, and com- 
parative freedom from draughts, make it a 
favorable locality for the rearing of cattle. 
Taking into consideration all these advan- 
tages, in addition to the fertility of the soil, 
it will easily be seen that, as far as physical 
conditions are concerned, Ireland has every 
chance for great national prosperity in its 
as yet undeveloped, but undoubtedly re- 
markable, agricultural resources. In 4 
country so richly endowed by nature with 
both beauty and fertility, poverty should not 
be the rule among the peasantry, nor pota- 
toes the principal fare of its humbler 
children. 


GARMENTS AND FAcEs.—Although gar- 
ments may represent one phase after anoth- 
er of fashion—loop, writhe, sweep, flounce, 
wriggle themselves into strange forms, and 
into shapes prim, or romantic, or practical, 
as the case may be—yet faces tell another 
story. They scarcely alter even in expres- 
sion from one generation to another; the 


familiar looks come travelling down to us 
in all sorts of ways and vehicles; by paint, 
by marble, by words, by the music the 
musician left behind him, by inherited in- 
stincts. There is some secret understand- 
ing transmitted, I do believe, from one set 
of human beings to another, from year to 
year, since Eve herself first opened her eyes. 
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THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


To Africa belongs the honor of being the 
sole home and abiding-place of the Hippo- 
potamus, that enormous and unwieldy ani- 
mal which is sometimes called the “ river 
hog,” from the similarity of its habits to 
those of the hog. The strong resemblance 
which he bears to his relatives of the farin- 
yard is at once perceptible, as the engrav- 
ing on this page testifies, and he does in- 
deed seem to be little else than a magnified 
hog. This animal has a very thick naked 
skin, with a few bristles upon the lips and 
at the tip of the tail, and is of a leaden- 


In former times these animals were found 
in large numbers near the Cape, but there 
they are now nearly all exterminated. An- 
cient writers mention them, and credit them 
with possessing extraordinary powers and 
strength, and even assume to believe that 
they could at times vomitfire, The Egyp- 
tians once exalted the hippopotamus to the 
rank of adeity, bestowed upon it the honors 
and observances they deemed due to a god, 
and had its image engraved upon their obe- 
lisks, But notwithstanding this, Diodorus 
Siculus relates that they would at times at- 


THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


brown color. Short stout legs, small eyes 
and ears, and a very unprepossessing coun- 
tenance are some of the attributes of this 
great creature, which attains a length of fif- 
teen feet, and is of enormous girth. The 
hippopotamus has four cutting teeth in each 
jaw, and those of the lower jaw are straight 
and inclined forward, nearly in a horizontal 
position, with the two in the centre of the 
greatest length. It possesses four tusks, 
the upper ones being short, and the lower 
ones very long. These tusks are so firm 
and strong that they will strike fire when 
brought with sufficient force against steel, 
and they are often of great size. It will be 
easily believed, from this, that the ‘‘sea- 
cow,”’ as the Dutch colonists call it, is fur- 
nished with no inconsiderable weapons of 
offence or defence in its capacious mouth, 
and the strength of its teeth is often proved 
when its anger has been aroused. 


tack the very object of their adoration, and 
fight against their deity with daggers and 
spears, pursuing their victim until it was 
covered with wounds, and then leaving it to 
perish miserably from loss of blood. Nor 
were the hippopotami regarded as sacred 
beasts by the Egyptians only, for the ne- 
groes of Congo, Angola, Elmina and other 
neighboring territories of Africa have be- 
lieved in the divinity of the animal; but 
they, strange to say, not satisfied with at- 
tacking and killing it, go so far as to eat 
the flesh with the greatest delight and no 
qualms of conscience, recalling the lines: 
“Such savory deities must needs be good 

That serve at once for worship and for food.” 

‘Pliny relates that in one of the public 
feasts at Rome, five zrocodiles and one hip- 
popotamus were exhibited before the Ro- 
mans in a temporary lake. Augustus also 
produced one on his triumph over Cleopatra , 
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and after this the figure of the hippopota- 
mus appears on various medals of the Ro- 
man emperors; yet for many ages no au- 
thentic history of the animal was obtained; 
some commentators, with Calmet and Bo- 
chart at the head, suppose that Job in- 
tended the hippopotamus by the Behemoth. 
Aristotle represents the hippopotamus to 
be of the size of an ass; Herodotus affirms 
that in stature he is equal to the largest ox; 
Diodorus makes his height not less than five 
cubits, or above seven feet and a half; and 
Tacitus calls him, on account of his pro- 
digious strength, the Egyptian elephant.”’ 
The possession of such enormous strength 
renders the hippopotamus a fearful oppo- 
nent when its anger is aroused, although it 
is mild and inoffensive so long as it is not 
irritated. A small offence, however, would 
seem to be sufficient to disturb its serenity, 
and then, woe to the object that comes with- 
in reach of its terrible teeth! When two of 
these creatures meet on shore they often 
fight with great fury, raising themselves on 
their hind feet and biting each other fero- 
ciously. Indeed, according to the state- 
ments of African travellers, a hippopotamus 
is rarely seen which has not had its teeth 
broken, or that does not bear the scars of 
wounds received in one of these encounters. 
When disposed to sleep they go to the 
reedy islands lying in the middle of rivers, 
and love to retire to some deep forest or 


wild .and inaccessible marsh. 
It will be readily conjectured that the 


shape and size of the hippopotamus are not 
such as to facilitate his progress on the 
land, and when on shore he feels instinct- 
ively that he is out of his element, and be- 
comes shy and fearful. At the least noise 
indicating a pursuer he hurries to the wa- 
ter and rushes into it with his head fore- 
most. Sinking at once to the bottom, he 
can there be seen walking about or swim- 
ming with equal ease; but he is forced to 
soon rise to the surfaceforair. During the 
day he is so fearful that he shall be discov- 
ered that he dares not put his nose above 
water except under shelter of the reeds, 
and this he does so carefully that the spot 
can be located with difficulty. If he be at- 
tacked upon shore, and cannot satisfactorily 
defend himself and punish his enemy, he 
will plunge into the river, and soon appear 
in the water with a loud angry bellow, as if 
he thought thus to frighten his opponents 
and deter them from their warfare. Boats 


or canoes are fiercely attacked by him, and 
their occupants are often dangerously 
wounded or even killed. 

The hippopotamus feeds entirely upon 
vegetable substances, and in the night he 
will sally forth from his sequestered nook 
in the marsh or forest in search of such 
provisions as best suit his taste. Troops of 
these animals will. sometimes leave a river 
and make inland excursions, often inflict- 
ing great injury on the sugar canes and 
plantations of rice and millet, and on ten- 
der young trees, which they will strip of 
the new shoots. It has been stated by 
Cumming that the track of the hippopota- 
mus may be known from that of any other 
animal by means of the unbroken line of 
herbage that extends between the marks of 
the feet on each side, since the width of the 
space between the right and left legs causes 
the animal to place its feet so far apart as 
to form a distinct double track. 

The flesh of the hippopotamus is consid- 
ered very good, and is said to be not unlike 
pork in flavor; it is much valued by the 
natives of South Africa, and also by those 
Europeans who reside there. The most es- 
teemed morsels are the feet, the tongue and 
the tail, and a thick layer of fat which 
covers the ribs is especially prized when it 
has been salted and dried; it is then called 
Zeekoezpeck; the title given to the animal 
itself by the Dutch colonists being Zeekoe, 
or Sea-cow. Valuable whips are made out 
of the skin, and the large teeth are often 
used instead of ivory. Specimens of these 
unwieldy creatures have been exhibited at 
the London Zoological Gardens, at the 
Garden of Plants at Paris, and in other 
places. 

The following description of the habits of 
the hippopotamus, by Harris, is very cor- 
rect: ‘*This animal abounds in the Lim- 
popo, dividing the empire with its amphibi- 
ous neighbor, the crocodile, Throughout 
the night the unwieldy monsters might be 
heard snorting and blowing during their 
aquatic gambols, and we not unfrequently 
detected them in the act of sallying from 
their reed-grown coverts, to graze by the 
serene light of the moon; never, however, 
venturing to any distance from the river, 
the stronghold to which they betake them- 
selves on the smallest alarm. Occasionally, 
during the day, they were to be seen bask- 
ing on the shore, amid ooze and mud; but 
shots were most constantly to be had at 
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their uncouth heads, when protruded from 
the water to draw breath; and, if killed, 
the body rose to the surface. Vulnerable 
only behind the ear, however, or the eye, 
which is placed in a prominence, so as to 
resemble the garret window of a Dutch 
house, they require the perfection of rifle 
practice, and after a few shots become ex- 
ceedingly shy, exhibiting the snout only, 
and as instantly withdrawing it. The flesh 
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is delicious, resembling pork in flavor, and 
abounding in fat, which in the colony is 
deservedly esteemed the greatest of delica- 
cies, The hide is upward of an inch anda 
half in thickness, and being scarcely flexi- 
ble, may be dragged from the ribs in strips, 
like the planks from a ship’s side.” 

But the hippopotamus is destined to be- 
come a creature of the past, as it is fast be- 
ing exterminated by man. 


A MESSAGE. 


BY MRS. C. 0. HATHAWAY. 


T dreamed that I would write to you, that could I not see you, I should die, 


Ah! heart that can never forget! 
Beguiled in dreams of sleep 

To fancy that the earth holds yet 
The love it could not keep; 

That some blest spot retains thee past, 
A-near, yet out of sight, 

As azure skies beyond the blast 

Keep their own stars of light. 


I wandered up and down the land, 
I lingered by the sea, 

Upon the white and pebbly strand 
I watched and longed for thee! 

Far o’er the blue and misty wave 
The white-sailed vessels sped, 

Silent as mourners from the grave, 
Or phantoms from the dead. 


O boat that nearest now my shore! 
Hail’st thou from foreign land? 
What welcome tidings bringest o’er, 

What dear face mid thy band? 
Gayly thy colors kiss the breeze, 
And radiant gleams thy deck; 

Over the calm propitious seas 
My loved one hastens back. 


Alas! alas! they pass me by, 
No face familiar gleams; 

I turn within myself and cry, 
The sun has lost his beams! 

Warren, Mass., Feb., 1876. 


Dark clouds arise, and chilling winds 
Sweep from the northern zone; 

The winter comes again, and finds 
Me wandering still alone. 


Ah, happy thought that now is mine! 
My pen shall fondly trace 

A message fraught in every line 
With love’s entreating grace. 

T’ll send it forth with tender care, 
If haply it may meet 

Her ever watchful eye, where’er 
May be her lost retreat. 


Go forth my missive! love-impelled, 
O’er sea, or mart, or dell, 

But stop, by kindly fate compelled, 
Where she in peace doth dwell. 

Now speed thee on thy chosen track, 
Nor vainly, idly roam; 

Bid her to send some message back, 
Of love, of hope, of home, 


O, tell me what the barrier is 
That keeps us so apart! 

By all the dear old memories, 
’Tis not your faithful heart! 

And tell me, love, I humbly crave, 
That you have not forgot; 

For O, I die! there’s naught can save, 
If I behold you not! 


CHAPTER IV. 
“*O, our manhood’s prime vigor, no spirit feels 


waste, 

Not a muscle is stopped in its playing, nor 
sinew unbraced, 

O, the wild joys of living! the leaping from 
rock up to rock— 

The strong rending of boughs from the fir-tree— 
the cool silver shock 

Of a plunge in the pool’s living water,—” 
THERE are certain places, and certain 
persons, which time seems to pass without 
touching, like clear and sunny rests of wa- 
ter that lie in curves in the banks of swiftly- 
running streams, and seem never to flow 
down on the current. Of these were the 
Hazeltines, husband and wife, and their 
homestead. Looking at them now, it seems 
impossible that twenty years have passed 
since the morning when their breakfast was 
interrupted by the advent of an unknown 
baby. 

Mr. Hazeltine is one of those men who 
seem always about, the same age—old-look- 
iug as young men, and young-looking as old 
men, a wiry alertness of form and motion, 
and a general grayness of color defeating all 
calculation as to his age. Small quick- 
_ moving gray eyes and a narrow beardless 
chin may look about the same at fifty or 
seventy. Then, Mrs, Hazeltine’s fair fresh 
face was not one to fade early. Besides, 
her life had been peaceful and happy, and 
the smoothing hand of complacent content 
kept the wrinkles at bay. The house and 
grounds were unchanged, having been per- 
fect of their kind, and one might fancy that 
it was the same canary, twittering among 
the same plants in the window, and the 
same impudent parrot in its gilded cage in 
the corner. But, alas! the birds were an 
institution, and not individuals, though 
Mrs. Hazeltine did drop a few gentle tears 
over the demise of each successive songster. 
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MARIAN LESLIE’S HUSBAND: 
—or,— 
A WORM IN THE BUD. 
‘BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


[This Story was commenced in the June Number of the Magazine.} 


As for the unknown babe, you may hear 
him now, whistling as he descends the 
stairs, father and mother waiting till he 
shall come, before taking their seats at the 
breakfast-table. 

The free elastic step might lead one to 
expect a boyish figure, but the young man 
who stands in the door, smiling a bright 
good-morning, looks to be twenty-five years 
old at the least. He had a fine height, was 
broad-shouldered and erect, without stiff- 
ness. A deep color glowed in the dusk of 
his handsome oval face, the dark-brown 
hair still clustered in mirthful rings about 
his forehead, and the thick short mustache 
assisted to increase his apparent age. But 
perhaps the finest feature of this young 
man was his eyes, their brown brilliancy 
showing like lustrous blackness through the 
long lashes which his mother had been at 
such pains to cultivate. 

I do not pretend that Mr. Francis Hazel- 
tine was a genius, or a notably intellectual 
person. Neither would I present him asa 
saint. But still less was he a commonplace 
fellow. Handsome, generous in feelings, 
high-principled, and with talents above the 
average, he would be both admired and re- 
spected in any circle in which he should 
move. The first impression he made upon 
the stranger was of high spirits and careless 
good-nature; but under these were deeper 
and stronger feelings than the mere super- 
ficial observer would have been likely to 
detect. 

While we have described him, young Mr. 
Hazeltine has bidden his father good- 
morning, kissed his mother’s cheek, and 
taken his seat at the table. 

‘We have concluded to go, Frank,” Mrs. 
Hazeltine said, with a soft sigh breaking 
through her smile. 

“You have!’ he exclaimed, glancing 
quickly towards his father. 
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Mr. Hazeltine nodded, and occupied him- 
self with his breakfast. 

“And so you’re going to pull yourself up 
by the roots, and transplant, to follow my 
fortunes?’ And the bright eyes of the 
speaker seemed to swim in a mist that was 
almost tears. 

“Of course we would rather be with 
you,” the mother said. ‘‘And of course we 
don’t wish you to settle here in so small a 
place. And we may just as well move now 
and have you with us while you are prepar- 
ing for your profession, as put it off, and 
move when you begin to practise.” 

For Frank was to be a physician, and 
was now about going to the city to hear 
medical lectures. Well he knew how deep 
must be that love that would break the 
ties and associations of a lifetime, rather 
than be separated from him; and he felt it 
strongly, though, humoring their mood, he 
affected to regard it as a matter of course. 
If there were traces of tears in the gentle 
eyes of his mother when she went about or- 
dering the packing of furniture, and leay- 
ing out such things for sale as they did not 
care to take with them, he seemed not to 
see, though he showed her a tenderer and 
more thoughtful attention in consequence. 
If her lip quivered when taking leave of 
some old acquaintance, he would interpose 
a cheerful word, and a promise of soon 
meeting again. 

** We are sure to see you, Mrs, Leslie,” 
Frank said, “‘you visit Mrs. Philips so 
frequently.” 

“O, my visiting days are about over,’’ 
Mrs. Leslie said, in a manner that was none 
too cordial. 

The young man had never been a favor- 
ite of hers, and with the first news of their 
removal, she had conceived an uneasy idea 
concerning him. Supposing that this fine- 
looking young son of nobody knew whom 
should take a fancy to Marian Philips’s 
proud daughter! 

When she walked over her dismantled 
house for the last time, Mrs. Hazeltine at 
length gave way, and buried her face in her 
handkerchief with a burst of weeping. 

“Dear mother?’ Frank cried, putting 
his arm tenderly around her. “I was 
wrong to consent to your going.”’ 

“T cannot help it, Frank,” she sobbed. 
“But don’t think that I regret going. I 
would not change anything, but I am an 
old woman, and am not likely ever to see 
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this house again. I came here when I first 
married, and have lived a good many happy 
years under this roof. Those ties cling 
closer than we think.” 

**T trust that you will live a good many 
happy years under the roof to which you 
are going,” he said, gently leading her 
away. 

Mrs. Leslie, in writing to her daughter, 
made a brief mention of this intended re- 
moval, adding, in her peremptory way, ‘I 
hope that you will not be intimate with the 
Hazeltines. Not but I consider Mr. and 
Mrs. Hazeltine excellent and unexception- 
able people; but Francis is not to my taste, 
and I think that if Mr. Philips were aware. 
of the circumstances of his birth, he would 
not desire him for a frequent visitor.” 

An advice which the daughter found suf- 
ficiently hard to comply with; for she was 
the only acquaintance Mrs. Hazeltine had. 
in the city, and, feeling homesick and lonely 
at first, that lady desired to see her often, 
Besides, Mrs. Philips considered her moth- 
er’s prejudices unreasonable, and felt ilk 
disposed to submit tothem. Frank she had: 
not seen for several years, he having been) 
away at college when she visited her moth- 
er; and she had no desire to punish the 
young man for the misfortune of his un- 
known parentage. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
“A song of a nest:— 
There once was a nest in a hollow, 
Down in the mosses and knot-grass pressed, 
Soft and warm, and full to the brim; 
Vetches leaned over it purple and dim, 
With buttercup buds to follow.” 


Tue Philipses were not much afraid of 
the eyes of people, and, in consequence, 
any one passing their house in the evening, 
when they were at home, might see a very 
pleasant picture through the broad frent, 
window. 

First, dimly visible, was a large front 
parlor, unlighted except by such light as 
came from the furthest room of the long 
suite. One got an impression of rich color- 
ing and softness, of luxuriant chairs and 
sofas, of pictures leaning from velvet walls, 
and of mirrors separating and reflecting 
this deep-hued flowery softness, as waters 
part yet multiply flowery banks. There 
might be caught, here and there, glimpses 
of a heavy fold of drapery rolling out from 
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cornice or alcove, some white gleam of 
marble, bust, vase or slab, or a golden 
flame where some stray ray of light fell on 
the gilded clasp of a book. A lofty arch- 
way, with a slender pillar at either side, 
separated this reom from one beyond, which 
was very similar, but more clearly seen, 
the nearer light striking sharply on cornice 
and picture frame, sinking warmly into 
crimson curtain or cushion, half revealing 
some pictured face that seemed to breathe 
in that soft unsteady light, and to look with 
luminous spirit-like eyes. 

Beyond this room was a third, all light 
and warmth, and, on the night we choose, 
a charming group was framed in the wide 
door. A wood fire flickered in the grate, 
for it was September, and the evenings 
were getting cool, and in one corner sat Mr. 
Philips, in dressing-gown and slippers, 
reading the evening paper. The light from 
the shaded lamp at his elbow lay strongly 
on his handsome mouth and chin, and spar- 
kled in the long tawny-colored beard, which 
he had a habit of occasionally smoothing 
down with a white and well-shaped hand. 
The upper part of the face was in shadow, 
that softened the look of the wide forehead, 
and deepened the hue of his auburn hair. 

Opposite Mr. Philips, and directly before 
the fire, that spread its glowing background 
for her, sat his wife, her profile to the win- 
dow, her perfectly-developed and finished 
beauty defined and displayed by the broad 
bright flames. ‘The outline of her features 
looked almost childish, so delicate were 
they; for Mrs. Philips’s commanding air 
was in her éyes, brow and figure. A dress 
of soft wool, emerald-green, came close to 
wrists and throat, and from that shone her 
dazzling hands and rosy blossom of a face. 
She had never left off curls, in or out of 
fashion, and now they drooped and clung, 
and wound in loose large rings all about the 
ivory comb that held them in place. 

At a little distance from these two sat 
Lily Philips, a girl like her name. If you 
were to change a pond lily to a girl, you 
would make such a girl as this. Pale and 
delicate, with a rich waxen whiteness, a 
heavy braid of golden hair at the back of 
her drooping head; light and slight of form, 
with easy floating motions, with small pink 
lips, and eyes of clear gray, like waters 
faintly shadowed. Envious people liked to 
remark what a foil to her mother’s superb 
and blooming beauty this slip of a pale girl 


was. For it was pasta doubt that Mrs, 
Philips was the beauty of the town. Young 
belles tapped with their heels, and tried to 
smile, while their escorts held them back to 
let Mrs. Philips pass in or out, looking to 
catch a glance or a nod from her as she 
stepped by with such stately grace. Dash- 
ing dames bit their lips, to see the gentle 
coolness with which she received an adula- 
tion which all their complacency could not 
win; and that when their efforts had ban- 
ished her from any conspicuous place, her 
obscurity immediately attracted all that 
they would so gladly have attached to 
themselves. 

Do not imagine that Mrs, Philips was a 
belle. She would have rejected such a title 
with indignant disdain. No airs of a co- 
quette, no vain flutter ever soiled the pure 
dignity of her character. The admiration 
which she excited was such as her husband 
could be proud of, and no twinge of jeal- 
ousy ever marred his confidence in her, 
She was a star rather than a belle, and at- 
tracted by higher charms than crimson 
cheeks or beautiful hands. 

Others than the reader have looked on 
this family group. A gentleman paused 
for a minute on the sidewalk to look in, 
then went up the steps and rang the bell, 
In a few minutes Mr. Frank Hazeltine was 
shown into the room. Mr. Philips looked 
up from his paper, smiling an easy welcome; 
his wife rose to offer her fair hand, and 
Miss Lily, with a faint pink over her white- 
ness, rose, bowed slightly, without lifting 
her eyes, then resumed her seat and her 
netting. 

“*T expected to find father and mother 
here,”’ the young man said. 

*‘ Were they coming round?” Mrs. Phil- 
ips asked, giving him a seat beside herself, 
and suffering her eyes to dwell on his hand- 
some spirited face, 

** Yes, that was their intention at supper- 
time. I had to go out for an hour, and 
promised to call for them. , Some one must 
have come 

““O,” said Lily, “ the Allyns were to call 
there this evening. Cousin Fred said so to- 
day. Uncle George has no other time but 
evenings, and he wanted to see Mr. Hazel- 
tine.” 

The blush deepened on Lily’s cheek, 
while she spoke, for Frank Hazeltine al- 
ways looked at and listened to her more 
earnestly than he was aware. Besides, 
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among “the Allyns” was one whom Lily 
was beginning to have a little uneasy feel- 
ing about. Her cousin Alice, a fair proud 
girl, noticeable for her cool graceful ways, 
was too charming, when she chose, to be 
trusted in the society of a gentleman whom 
she might think worth pleasing. Not that 
Lily objected to. Mr. Hazeltine’s being 
pleased with Alice—O no!—but then Alice 
was a bit of a coquette, and mamma thought 
a good deal of the Hazeltines, and would 
not like Frank to be treated ill, and—well, 
after all, what did she care? He could look 
out for himself. Mr. Philips laid aside his 
r. 

‘* Whatdo you think of your father going 
into business with Mr. Allyn?’ he asked. 
“Tt seems that they are talking about it.” 

**T like it,” the young man answered, de- 
cidedly. ‘*Father would never exist with- 
out business. He is too active, and if his 
energies were not otherwise employed, they 
would wear himself out.” 

Yes’ Mrs. Philips said, smiling. ‘‘We 
used to say that we didn’t believe Mr. Ha- 
zeltine ever slept, he was so constantly 
moving when he was awake, and seemed so 
unwearied. Is it true that you are going 
into Dr. Lawrence’s office?”’ 

‘Yes; Iam fortunate. He says that he 
is getting too old for practice, and wants an 
assistant. Nothing could be better; though 
if I had been obliged to work my way, I 
would not have complained. But I shall 
learn so much from him.” 

Afew words more, then Mr. Hazeltine 
recolleeted that if there was company at 
home, it behooved him to pay his respects 
to them without delay. . 

“Stay one moment, and take a letter out 
to post for me,” Mrs. Philips said. ‘I had 
almost forgotten it, and I want mother to 
get it to-morrow evening. I have but to 
direct it.” 

She went to her escritoire, and, before 


enclosing the letter, glanced over it, to see 


if anything was omitted. Having done so, 
she glanced back toward the group around 
the fire. The young man was telling some- 
thing that had happened to him that day, 
speaking in a spirited way that was natural 
to him, and the other two were listening. 
Mr. Philips leaned back, and listened with 
aslight smile playing around his mouth, 
evidently pleased with the speaker, and Lily 
looked with her heart in her eyes, and a 
flickering blush and smile coming and going. 


Mrs. Philips hesitated a moment. Her 
mother had inquired about the Hazeltines, 
and she had not mentioned them in her 
letter. As Mrs. Leslie grew older, she grew 
more difficult to deal with. She was ner- 
vous and positive about trifles, and some- 
times her daughter was almost alarmed at 
her strange manner. She acted like a per- 
son in whose mind some wearing secret lay, 
disturbing every other thought, and invest- 
ing trifles with an importance which did 
not belong to them. 

She was jealous and watchful of her 
daughter’s associates, questioning herabout 
them in a manner that would have been 
very provoking if it had not been almost 
childish. She was particularly uneasy about 
the Hazeltines, seeming to almost hate 
them, and merely, it would appear, because 
Mrs. Philips liked them. 

Mrs. Philips paused now, with her pen in 
her hand. Should she answer hér mother’s 
questions, or seem to have forgotten them? 
The hesitation was but momentary. With 
a slight expression of vexation on her face, 
she added a postscript. 


“T am sorry that your wishes regarding 
the Hazeltines cannot be regarded. Natur- 
ally they come to.us, and do not dream of 
our avoiding them. It is impossible to do 
80, without appearing very strangely. In- 
deed, it is impossible to do so at all, with- 
out acquainting Lily and her father with 
your wishes, They both like the family 
very much, and would certainly think your 


feeling a very unreasonable one. Besides, 


I may as well tell you, it looks as though 
the two young people have a liking for each 
other. And what objection could be made? 
I must really beg you, dear mother, to give 
up ‘this hope of making the two families 
strangers toeach other. I could not accom- 
plish it if I would,” 


Still with that look of annoyance on her 
face, the lady sealed her letter, and turned 
to the others. The three ‘were standing, 
and Frank Hazeltine’s stalwart graceful 
figure showed nobly in the full light. The 
tossed shining hair, the brilliant eyes, the 
flashing smile, all made up a captivating 
person. What could be the secret of her 
mother’s dislike to him? She stood an in- 
stant looking intently at him, then, moving 
forward, caught her husband’s eye. She 
blushed as she did so, and dropped her own. 

“Your letter ready?” asked the gentle- 
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man, looking down on her from his height, 
and dwelling with involuntary admiration 
on. her face. All his life long this lady had 
been a sort of idol of his, niched like a god- 
dess, fair and blooming, in his childhood, 
and but descending from her niche to as- 
sume a throne, as he grewto manhood. Of 
all the women he had seen, he had never 
admired. any other as he did Mrs. Philips, 
and now something protecting and superior 
had crept into his homage. He was so 
manly, and she so well-preserved, that her 
sixteen, years of seniority were scarcely per- 
ceptible. She might be an elder sister. At 
all events, she was a lady and he a gentle- 
man now, not as once—she a lady, and hea 
child at her knee, 

The young man was a little disconcerted 
to find Mr. Philips looking keenly at him 
when he raised his eyes, which that gaze 
seemed to demand, and it was with a slight 
confusion that he took the letter. 

** You can drop it into the box at the cor- 
ner,”’ she said; and even as she spoke, with 
the subject of her mother’s unaccountable 
aversion in her mind, some spark leaped 
through a chain of apparent trifies in her 
memory, setting them all ablaze with a 
hateful possibility. Her father’s connection 
with Mrs. Wisnor, her mother’s jealousy, 
the scandal concerning them, some of which 
had reached her ears, the mysterious birth 
of this young man, and, lastly, the resem- 
blance which more than one person had re- 
marked between her and himself. Could 
that be the reason of her mother’s aversion? 
Was Frank Hazeltine her father’s son? 

As the thought flashed through her mind, 
acrimson flush dyed her whole face, and 
her head drooped with shame and distress. 
Mr. Hazeltine did not see it, but Mr. Phil- 
ips did, and, turning towards him, as their 
visitor bowed himself out the door, she saw 
a spark of startled fire in the eyes that were 
fixedion her. It died on the instant, for 
Mr. Philips trusted his wife, and knew her 
to be too familiar with admiration to be 
moved at an admiring glance from this 
young man, or from any other, unless the 
admiration should be open enough to excite 
her displeasure. 

Involuntarily the wife went to her hus- 
band’s side, and stood an instant leanjng on 
his arm. There was her refuge from all the 
cares of life, There was always adeep and 
faithful tenderness. She did not look at 
him, but gazed dreamily into the fire, while 


his eyes dwelt on her face, Then she 
thought, ‘‘ How foolish and wild my fancy 
was!” and, relieved by that thought, smiled 
up into the face bending gravely towards 
her, pressed his arm with a light caressing 
hand, and went to close and put away her 
escritoire. 

Her husband looked after her, and sighed 
even while he smiled. How many moods 
and fits came over her, to which he had not 
the key! How many lights and shades 
passed over that loved and beautiful face, 
of which he knew not the source. How 
many times she had shrunk from a tender 
word of his, as though it hurt her, and 
seemed to dread those moments of confiden- 
tial communion which should be sweetest 
to one who loved! And yet, he could not 
doubt that she loved him. 

Neither of the two, engrossed in each 
other, had noticed Lily, who had not lost a 
look or turn of this by-play. She had sunk 
into her seat as their visitor went out, and 
from. the shadow of a fire-screen had 
watched her mother, O, why was she so 
beautiful? Why must she herself forever 
be overshadowed by that glowing and su- 
perb presence? And what did that blush 
mean? 

The girl pretended to be netting, when 
her mother came back to resume her seat, 
and bent so close to the fire to count her 
stitches that it burnt her face to a bright 
rose-color. 

“‘You are burning your face, Lily,” said 
her mother, who was as careful of her 
daughter’s looks as of her own. “‘AndI 
would rather you should not net in the 
evening, The steel is hurtful to the eyes, 
and you will feel it after a while.” 

“I don’t feel it at all,” Lily said, a little 
shortly. 

“* You will feel it in time,”’ was the reply. 
“T request you to put away your netting,’” 

“JT want to finish it to-night,” the girl 
said, going on with her work. 

Lily!’ said her father, sternly, ‘‘ you 
surprise me!”’ 

With quivering lips, but an angry face, 
Lily put away her work, her mother sitting 
silent and displeased. It was so seldom 
that the girl had any will in opposition to 
her own, that Mrs. Philips was as much 
surprised as offended by her daughter's 
manner. 

“‘ Now,” Mr. Philips said, when the work 
had been put away with very unnecessary 
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emphasis, “if you have no apology to make 
to your mother, I recommend that you go 
to your room.” 

Mrs. Philips put out a deprecating hand 
towards her husband, but said nothing. 
She never interfered with his will, and, in- 
deed, seemed to have a sort of terror of 
him, when he showed the stern side of his 
character. 

Lily rose at this recommendation, madea 
scornful bow, and left the room in silence. 
The two looked at each other in surprise. 

“‘ What is the matter?” asked the mother. 

“Some flirt of girlish temper, I suppose,” 
‘was the careless answer. 

But Mr. Philips was seriously annoyed. 
He more than suspected the source of Lily’s 
anger, and his blood warmed and quickened 
at the thought that she would dare to be 
jealous of her mother. He felt a momen- 
tary vexation, too, for that strange blush 
which the daughter as well as himself had 
seen. As he sat looking into the fire, si- 
lent and annoyed, a white hand was laid 
on his shoulder, as his wife stood beside 
him. 

“T hate to see you frown,” she whis- 

pered, “‘even when that frown is not for 

me. Forgive Lily’s pettishness, and smile 
” 


again. 

He looked up, with a grave smile, into 
the lovely face bending so near. 

“Why do you dread my frown so much?” 
he asked. ‘Do you fear me?” 

“Sometimes I do,” she said, sadly. 

‘When, Marian?” 

“When I am afraid that I have displeased 
you, or that you misunderstand me,” she 
answered, tears swimming in her beautiful 
eyes. 

‘One would think that I were in the 
habit of beating you,’ he said, smiling 
more brightly, as he drew the tremulous 
caressing hand into his own. 

“An unkind look from you is worse than 
a blow would be,” she said, with something 
like passion. 

“‘ My darling, am I ever unkind to you?” 
he exclaimed, drawing her nearer to him- 
self, 
She smiled through her tears, and all was 
sunshine again. But up stairs, the daugh- 
ter lay on her bed, and sobbed in bitter 
anger. Did they think that she had no 
feeling—that she was a baby? she asked 
herself. Was she to be treated like a pet- 
tish child, when her heart was wrung? 


“IT believe he loves my mother!’ she 
muttered, shivering at her own audacious 
thought. “‘And I believe that my mother—”’ 

She trembled, and dared go no further. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A FEW days after, there came a short and 
somewhat singular letter from Mrs. Leslie. 
She was not well, and would like to see her 
daughter. Would Marian come for a few 
days, and bring Lily with her? She wished 
very much to see them both. 

“Tam afraid that mother is very ill,” 
Mrs. Philips said to her husband. “It is 
so odd that she should request us to come 
in this way. She doesn’t ask if it is con- 
venient, or tell us to come soon, but re- 
quests us to come this week, as though she 
wanted no delay. I am afraid that she is 
very ill,” she repeated, her face pale with 
alarm. 

‘Will you go at once?” her husband 
asked. 

“Yes, certainly! We will start in the 
morning, Lily. Of course you can’t go, Mr. 
Philips?’ she asked, wistfully. 

“Not sosoon. IwishthatI could. Per- 
haps I might be able, if you felt like wait- 
ing a day.” 

“*I do not dare,” she replied. “ Wecan 
go, and you follow and come back with us, 
if you can. I will telegraph you as soon as 
I get there, if there is anything particular 
the matter.”’ 

It was so arranged, and, on the next 
morning, Lily and her mother took the cars. 
At the depot they met Frank Haseltine, 
who joined them immediately. 

“‘T heard last evening that you had been 
called away by your mother’s illness,” he 
said to Mrs. Philips. ‘It was too late to 
go to your house, and I told mother that I 
would run over to the depot and inquire 
this morning. Is it anything serious?” he 
asked. 

Marian was so preoccupied by anxiety for 
her mother, that she had no room for fan- 
cies regarding Frank Hazeltine, and her 
manner was just what it should have been, 
as she explained the case to him. She 
seemed in haste to get away, indeed, and 
took her husband’s arm, leaving Lily to the 
young man. Lily breathed more freely, as 
she took the arm offered her, and stepped 
into the car. After all, how foolish she 
was! 
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“You will not stay long?” her escort 
asked. 

“JT do not know,” Lily said, blushing 
faintly. ‘‘It will depend on how we find 
grandmother.” 

** Shall you remain as long as your mother 
does?’”’ he asked, thinking he should miss 
their pleasant fireside group. 

I suppose so.”’ 

“IT shall miss you,” he said, ina low 
tone. ‘‘ Don’t stay long.” 

Without at all intending or suspecting it, 
the speaker used a tone and manner that 
might easily be mistaken for that of a lover, 
and, at sound of it, the girl’s last doubt fled 
away. 

The whistle sounded, the cars moved, and 
the two gentlemen stood looking after them 
while they were in sight, then turned away, 
and went homeward. 

**IT hope you don’t mean to desert me, 
because I am alone,’’ Mr. Philips said, as 
they parted. ‘‘ Come up this evening.” 

Mrs. Leslie welcomed her daughter and 
Lily eagerly, and, though not looking well, 
was not nearly as ill as Mrs, Philips had ex- 
pected to find her. 

“<I was really alarmed, mother,’’ she said. 
‘* Edward told me that you could not have 
written yourself, if you had been very ill; 


but I got nervous, and could not be re- . 


assured.” 
“I was very anxious to see you,”’ her 
mother replied, gravely. ‘‘Iam glad you 


_ are come.”’ 
! «Marian slyly stole away, after a while, to 


write a note to her husband; and Lily tried 
hard to think that she had not been ill-used 
in being dragged away into the country, and 
‘away from home, and from—well, from 
Frank, she owned to herself, blushing, and 


eali for her grandmother’s whim, and her 


mother’s groundless fears. 

There was an effort made by all to appear 
cheerful that evening, but with ill success, 
and when Mrs. Leslie, bidding an early 
good-night to Lily, asked her daughter to 
accompany her to her room a while, Marian 
began to tremble and grow pale. 

Mrs. Leslie leaned heavily on her daugh- 
ter’s arm, as they went up stairs, and when 
they had gone into her chamber, carefully 
shut the door behind them. In about half 
an hour her bell rang violently, and in an 
instant after her voice was heard on the 
landing. 

“Bring some ice-water up as quickly as 


you can,” she said to the servant; “and 
tell Betty to run up here,’’ 

““What is the matter, grandmother?’ 
asked Lily, from the lower hall. 

**Your mother has fainted, dear,’”’ was 
the answer. 

Lily ran up stairs, with her heart in her 
mouth, and, going into her grandmother’s 
chamber, saw her mother lying, pallid and 
senseless, stretched at length upon the 
floor. 

“© mother! mother! What has hap- 
pened? What was the matter?” she cried, 
in affright, throwing herself on her knees 
beside her mother. 

** Be quiet, child!’ answered her grand- 
mother, who was very pale. ‘See, she is 
reviving! Don’t disturb her. Let Jane 
and Betty lift her on to the bed. She was 
tired with her jonrney, and ought to have 
gone to bed before this.”’ 

Marian slowly opened her eyes, looked 
about, then, with a moan, closed them 


**O mother! what is the matter?’’ cried 
Lily. 

“You should. not disturb nor distress 
her,” said Mrs. Leslie, sharply. ‘‘ Let her 
recover. Thereis nothing the matter. She 
will be quite well in the morning.”’ - 

“Yes, I shall be well in the morning, 
Lily,’”’ her mother said, faintly, opening her 
eyes again,, ‘‘ You better go to bed now; 
and don’t be-anxious about me.”’ 

**But wont you sleep with me, mother?’’ 
asked the girl, piteously. y 

“No, dear; I will stay with your grand- 
mother to-night.”’ 

“* There, child, don’t make her talk any 
more,” said Mrs. Leslie, impatiently. 

Lily bent to kiss her mother, trying hard 
to keep back the tears of mingled home- 
sickness and alarm, and went away linger- 
ingly, to dream of one far away. The ser- 
vants were dismissed, the door elosed again, 
and the mother laid down beside her daugh- 
ter, and drew the beautiful head into her 


‘arms. 


There was but little sleep for either of 
them that night, but towards morning Mrs. 
Philips fell into a troubled sleep. Her 
mother rose and watched her, saw the long 
sighs that heaved her breast with every 
other breath, saw the contractions of the 
brow, and the moving of the eyes under the 
closed lids. 

“Ah, my God!’ she muttered. “And 
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she doesn’t know the worst yet! I was 
mad! I was mad!’ 

me! O me!’ moaned Marian in her 
sleep; then started, wide awake, and saw 
her mother leaning over her. ‘‘ Mother, I 
have had such a dream!’ she exclaimed, 
then stopped. 

For an instant their eyes met; then she 
sank down again, and buried her face in the 
pillow. Lily, going to the door as soon as 
it was opened, was met by her grandmother, 
who gently put her back. 

“Your mother is sleeping,’ she whis- 
pered, “‘ and I don’t want her to be waked. 
We will take breakfast without her. She 
will feel better for a little more sleep.”’ 

It was nearly noon when Mrs. Philips 
came down, and Lily uttered an exclama- 
tion at sight of her. She was perfectly 
white, not a tinge of that rich color which 
seldom deserted her, and in contrast with 
this pallor, her eyes and hair showed doubly 
dark. There was something set and cold, 
too, in her face, as though an icy hand had 
touched it, congealing its life and expres- 
sion, as well as its bloom. 

Why, mamma! how dreadfully you do 
look!” cried Lily, in affright. ‘“‘I thought 
that you were better.” 

**So I am,” her mother replied, glancing 
at her,'then, looking away again immedi- 
ately, seeming to shiver indoingso. “I 
did not,sleep well during the first part of the 
night, and sleeping late always makes me 
pale,” 

‘But, mamma,”’ said Lily, choking with 
tears, “‘you look as white as marble. I 
mean to write to papa to come right down 
here.” 

“ By no means!” her mother exclaimed, 
coloring violently. ‘*I do not wish you to 
interfere.” 

The girl stood astonished. 

‘* You should not fret your mother so,”’ 
Mrs. Leslie said, more calmly, but still 
with some severity. ‘‘ She has had an at- 
tack, and will now get well, if you allow 
her to keep quiet, You will only alarm 
your father unnecessarily by writing to 
him. Your mother will herself write, when 
itis time. Now, child, try not to be fright- 
ened at nothing.” 

Lily held her tongue, and tried to content 
herself; but everything seemed so gloomy. 
It was days before her mother appeared like 
herself again, and even then the girl felt a 


difference, Glad enough was she, when, 
just at sunset one evening, she looked out, 
at the click of the gate-latch, and saw her 
father coming up the walk. 

*“*O papa!” she cried, joyfully, and ran 
to meet him. 

He had come without warning, having 
found the last week too lonely to risk an- 
other. Looking up from his daughter’s 
embrace, he saw his wife standing under 
the shadowy vines of the doorway, tHeir 
crimson leafage throwing over her a glow 
which she sorely needed. Even in that 
glow, he noticed her paleness, and searched 
her face with startled eyes, 

** Marian, you are ill!’ he said. 

**T have been, but I am well now,” she 
falteringly replied, hiding her face on his 
shoulder. 

“Til, and not let me know!’ he said, 
reproachfully. 

‘*Mamma fainted the first night we got 
here!” exclaimed Lily, glad of an opportu- 
nity to break through the restraint that had 
bound her for the last week. 

‘“*Why, Marian, what does this mean?” 
asked her husband, almost severely, *‘ Why 


was I not informed?” 


‘Lily makes quite too much of it,” said 
Mrs. Philips, giving her daughter an almost 
angry glance, ‘I suppose that/I was tired 
and anxious, and I fainted. You wouldn’t 
have me send for you two hundred and fifty 
miles, would you, just for that? I have not 
been well since. I am bilious, [I think. 
But there was nothing to send for you for. 
I knew that you would come, and didn’t 
wish to alarm you, Of course, if I had 
been really ill, I should have sent for 
you.” 
**Do you think I have taken poor care of 
your wife, Mr. Philips?’ asked.a voice be- 
hind them, and there stood Mrs. Leslie. 

Even Marian was startled at her mother’s 
paleness, though Mrs. Leslie smiled, and 
gave her son-in-law a cordial greeting. 
Looking at her, he thought that he under- 
stood the reason of his wife’s changed looks, 
and that her anxiety for her mother had 
not been without cause. But Mrs. Leslie’s 
manner contradicted her looks. She was 
cheerful even to gayety, and Lily caught 
herself staring, more than once, and won- 
dering why she had never found her 
grandmother so talkative and agreeable 
before. 
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“T only snatched a little time to run 
down,” Mr. Philips said, as they sat over 
their tea. ‘‘I must go back in the morn- 


ing. I don’t want to be selfish—but,” he | 


hesitated, then laughingly added, “I am 
selfish, whether I wish to do so or not. 
Now, what I advise is this—that you all 
three go back with me. You would be bet- 
ter for a change, mother, and it is so long 
since you visited us that I really think you 
ought to go.” 

“IT have been promising Marian that I 
would go up this winter,” Mrs. Leslie said. 
“But it will not be convenient for me to go 
now. I wont be so selfish, though, as to 
keep the others away from you. Must you 
really go in the morning?” 

“T really must. I am sorry that you 
cannot.” 

“Then Lily and I will,’ Mrs. Philips 

said. 

Lily smiled and blushed with delight. 
She was heartily sick of the gloomy place. 
The evening was mild, and, as they stepped 
from the dining-room into the parlor, they 
saw the open windows full of the white 


moonlight, in which the crimson woodbines 


swung and glimmered. 

“Is not this beautiful?’ cried Lily, who 
was disposed to be delighted with every- 
thing. ‘Let us sit for a while without 
lights.” 

Humoring her, and themselves, also, they 
gat in that white mystical light, which 
seemed to change them all to ghosts, so 
silent were they, so pale they looked in 
such pallid radiance. The vines swung 
with a fitful sighing noise, the river flowed 
‘with a silver rustle, and there came faint 
and mournful wafts of melody from a flute- 
player far away. 

Sing, mamma,” said Lily. 

She looked up at her husband, on whose 
arm she rested. 

“*Tf anything could be better than this 
silence, it would be your singing,’’ he whis- 
pered; and she caught the radiance of a 
sweet and tender smile. 

Pressing his hand gently, she withdrew 
and went to sit in the window, where the 
light wrapped her like a silvery mantle. A 
moment’s silence. Then she sang that 


most pathetic of prayers—that prayer, the . 


power of which had unnerved the assassin’s 
arm, and melted his heart—that prayer 
which, while pleading that the singer's 


soul might be saved, had saved his life, 
also, 


“Pieta signore! Di me dolente!”’ 


Ah, that voice! The husband’s heart 
was stung with love and pain while listen- 
ing. It was too real. She sang like one 
weighed down with grief too heavy to bear, 
crying out for pity lest she should die be- 
neath her burden. He drew a long breath 
as the rich voice trembled away into 
silence. 

mamma!’ cried Lily. ‘That is 
beautiful, but. too mournful. Sing some- 
thing different to wipe that out.” 

The singer thought a moment, then sang 
in a wiling, luring voice: 


“«*The water rushed, the water swelled; 

A fisherman sat by, 

And gazed upon his dancing float 
With tranquil-dreaming eye. 

And as he sits, and as he looks, 
The gurgling waves arise: 

A maid, all bright with water-drops, 
Stands straight before his eyes, 


“She sang to him, she spoke to him! 

“ My fish why dost thou snare 

With human wit and human guile 
Into the killing air? 

Couldst see how happy fishes live 
Under the stream so clear, 

Thyself would plunge into the stream, 
And live forever there, 


* ¢ Bathe not the lovely sun and moon 

Within the cool deep sea, 

And with wave-breathing faces rise 
In two-fold witchery? 

Lare not the misty heaven-deeps, 
So beautiful and blue? 

Lures not thine image mirrored in 
The fresh eternal dew?” 


“<The waters rushed, the waters swelled, 

Tt clasped his feet, I wis: 

A thrill went through his yearning heart, 
As when two lovers kiss! 

She spake to him, she sang to him! 
Resistless was her strain; 

Half-drew him in, half-lured him in; 
He ne’er was seen again.’ 
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CHAPTER IX. 
“*T had dipped in life’s struggle, and not again 
Bore specks of it here, there, easy to see, 
When I found my swan and the cure was plain; 
The dull turned bright as I caught your white 
On my bosom; you saved me—saved in vain 
If you ruined yourself, and all through me!”’ 


THEY started the next morning for home. 
Mrs. Leslie was looking better, and cheer- 
fully promised to visit them soon, and her 
cheerfulness seemed to encourage her 
daughter. Lily was triumphant, and could 
scarcely restrain her delight at going. 

**T am sorry, dear, that you are so glad to 
get away,’’ her grandmother said, smiling, 
but reproachful. 

‘*O grandmother, I am not!’’ Lily ex- 
claimed, blushing at the fib, and at her own 
want of courtesy. ‘“‘But Iam glad to see 
papa, and glad that mammais better. I 
really wish that you were going with us.”’ 

**T will come, presently,’’ was the answer. 
-by, dear!” 

Mrs. Leslie kissed the girl with as much 
compunction as tenderness, wondering if 
Lily would take as tender leave of her as 
she did, if she knew that this bubble of joy 
which now sparkled in her eyes was to be 
broken by the hand she was clasping. Won- 
dering, too, how they all would look on her, 
if they knew of another and yet deeper 


wrong. 

Marian Philips thought that her heart 
was heavy when they drove away from the 
gate, but the heart she left behind was far 
heavier. 

‘*T would hardly dare tell you how lonely 
I have been during your absence,’’ Mr. 
Philips said. “I think the evenings were 
about twenty-four hours long. Asin the 
days of the creation, ‘the evening and the 
morning’ made my first day, and a long 
day it was. Nor wasI the only disconso- 
late one. Frank Hazeltine seemed to sym- 
pathize with me, heartily.” 

A faint blush and smile dawned on Lily’s 
cheek, Glancing with a smile toward his 
wife, Mr. Philips saw her whole face bathed 
in red. She turned quickly away, and 
looked from the carriage window; but it 
was long before the color died, and when it 
did, she seemed unable to look at her hus- 
band. After the first pause of surprise, the 
circumstance faded from his mind; but it 
came back again, afterwards, with a deep 
and terrible significance. 

Mr. Philips had not thought his wife so 


delicate in health, but it seemed that her 
journey had really injured her. She was 
quite worn out, and denied herself to visit- 
ors for a week, spending the evenings in her 
own room. Her husband would have fre- 
mained with her, but, since Lily would go 
down to the parlor alone, her mother pre- 
ferred that he should be with her. 

** Lily is not old enough to receive visitors 
alone,”’ she said. “Girls are imprudent, 
and I don’t wish her to have gentlemen call- 
ing on her till she is older.” 

“But, my dear, there is no one down 
stairs but Frank,’’ her husband said. 

Mrs. Philips was sitting before the fire, 
and she bent to throw into it some bits of 
paper she held in her hand, and threw in 
her handkerchief, too. 

“Mr. Frank Hazeltine is a young gentle- 
man, if he is an old acquaintance,” she 
said, almost sharply. ‘“‘ Lily is getting fool- 
ish notions into her head. -I wish to put a 
stop to them.” 

“TI suppose you are right,’’ he said. 
* Lily is too young for such entanglements. 
Still, if they should fancy each other, I 
should not think it the worst thing that 
could happen. However, if you wish, I 
will go down and play propriety. I hate to 
leave you alone, though,” stooping to kiss 
her. 

“Never mind that,” she replied, nervous- 
ly, almost shrinking from him. 

Every evening it was the same. Nota 
night did Mr. Hazeltine miss, finding always 
some excuse for a few minutes’ stay, at least. 

After a week of that, Mrs. Philips made 
aresolution. She sent a message through 
Lily, that she wanted a pattern that Mrs, 
Hazeltine had, well knowing that Frank 
would bring it up the next morning. With 
the same thought, Lily gave the message. 
Neither of them was mistaken. Scarcely 
had Mr. Philips gone out in thé ‘morning, 
when the doorbell rang, and the servant 
came up to say that Mr. Frank Hazeltine 
was down stairs, 

Mrs. Philips had called Lily to her 
chamber as soon as breakfast, and kept her 
busy there, and the girl had been fretting 
secretly, and listening to every sound. 
Now, with a conscious blush, she continued 
her work, waiting for her mother’s expected 
request that she would go down to their 
visitor. To her surprise, after thé “ very 
well,” which dismissed the servant, her 
mother rose and prepared to go down herself. 
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**T suppose he has brought the pattern, 
mamma,”’ Lily said. “Shall I go down 
and get it?’ 

** No, you need not leave your work,”’ her 
mother replied. ‘‘I will go.”’ 

Lily looked up in surprise and disappoint- 
ment, but she did not see her mother’s face. 
She only saw the graceful form passing, with 
stately step, through the door; and again 
the keenly painful thought darted through 
her heart, ‘“‘ why need she be so beautiful?” 

Marian Philips was, indeed, beautiful 
that morning. Frank Hazeltine, knowing 
of her illness, was prepared to see her pale 
and languid, but he started at the vision 
that stood in thedoorway. She stood there 
crimson-cheeked and crimson-lipped, with 
eager glowing eyes fixed on his face. The 
unrelieved black of her dress, and the dark 
masses of her hair, threw out this brilliant 
face, as acloud throws out itsrainbow. As 
she stood there on the threshold, wavering 
like some gorgeous flower moved by the 
wind, he could only gaze in speechless ad- 
miration, 

She caught her breath, and her compos- 
ure with it, made him a slight salutation, 
entered the roum, and carefully closed the 
door after her, 

**T brought the pattern you wanted,’ he 
said, in some embarrassment, all his com- 
monplace intentions quite blown away by 
the splendor of her beauty, and the strange- 
ness of her manner. 

She took it with a hand that trembled, 
and, without looking at him, or being able 
to speak, motioned him toa chair, and took 
another near him, 

**T came down, because I have something 
to say to you,” she said, in a voice that 
showed her heart was beating violently, 
then she stopped, as though unable to go 
on. 

*‘T am very happy to hear anything you 
wish to say,’’ he replied, wondering what 
subject could so move Mrs. Philips from 
her stately calm. 

**T wish that you would have confidence 
in me, and freely tell me whatever I wish 
to know of your affairs and feelings,’ she 
said, with a sudden change of manner, the 
momentary embarrassment lost in a pa- 
thetic, almost passionate earnestness, ‘‘I 
have good reasons for what I ask, and some 
day I may tell you—some day I must tell 
you!” shesaid, clasping herhands. ‘‘ Now 
I can only ask you to trust me.”’ 


“Askanything! Askanything!”’ hesaid, 
his cheeks glowing half with pleasure, half 
with pain, at sight of her tenderness and her 
distress. 

*“‘T have heard some gossip of you and 
Alice Allyn,” she said, blushing crimson. 
** Will you tell me if there is any truth in 
it?” 

“T have no serious intentions regarding 
her,” he said, frankly. ‘‘ I admire her, but 
there is nothing between us, I assure you.” 

She looked up at him, now, with a sharp 
glance. “And Lily—” she said, ‘‘ people 
will talk, you know. It cannot be that you 
have ever thought of Lily!’ 

He reddened deeply. Could it be that 
she considered her daughter too good for 
him, and was this what she was aiming at?”’ 

**T might make the same reply regarding 
Lily,” he replied, a little coldly. “I am 
not thinking of marriage, yet, and if I were, 
cannot flatter myself that either of the 
young ladies you have mentioned would 
favor me. I should never seek a young 
lady’s hand, without the knowledge and con- 
sent of her parents, Mrs. Philips. Iam not 


’ one to force myself into any family.” 


She did not seem to perceive how his 
pride was wounded, but listened only to the 
first part of his reply. 

** Never think of Lily!’ she said, hurried- 
ly, her face growing pale. ‘‘ That is out of 
the question, I would like you to marry 
Alice, I think. She is a good girl, and the 
family is good. They would be a benefit to 
you in your profession, Alice isa girl who 
has maintained her dignity and delicacy. 
You may trust her. Yes, I would like you 


‘to marry her.” 


He looked at her in astonishment, as she 
repeated the last words in earnest tones. 

‘* You flatter me,” he said. ‘But, since 
you so decidedly forbid my presuming to 
think of allying myself with your family, I 
am at a loss to understand why you should 
interest yourself im whom I may marry. 
Still less, why you should voluntarily con- 
sent to my seeking the hand of a near rela- 
tive of yours, and one who may hold herself 
as far above me, as Miss Lily Philips 
would.” 

‘‘T forbid you to think of Lily?’ she said, 
with haughty passion, ‘I require of you 
a promise that you will avoid her in future, 
and never give her the least reason to sup- 
pose that you care for her.” 

His eyes met hers with as haughty a flash. 
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“Ttold you to ask anything,” he said; 
but I was not prepared for such a tone as 
this. I fail to perceive from whence you 
derive the authority you seek to exercise 
over me,”’ 

“Do you dispute it?’ she said, softly. 
“I speak imperatively, because I am in 
earnest, Do you refuse me the assurance I 
desire?” 

** You did not desire,” he said, “‘ you de- 
manded. And I am not prepared to say 
more than I have said.” 

She turned away and slowly wrung her 
hands, 

**You cannot wonder,’ he went on, 
** that I do not find it agreeable to know so 
unmistakably, that you would consider a 
connection with me to bea disgrace, No 
one can feel more severely than myself the 
sting of my unknown parentage; but that 
is known to few, every one supposing me 
really a Hazeltine, and those kind friends 
of mine apparently forgetting that I am not 
their flesh and blood. It is a misfortune, I 
know; but I do not feel it to be a disgrace. 
I think that only a man’s own act can dis- 
grace him; and, Mrs, Philips, though I can 
claim neither father nor mother, I do not 
blush before you.” 

He had risen while speaking, and stood 
erect before her, his face pale, but his eyes 
bright and unflinching. 

She listened, eagerly, seeming to take 
pride in his self-assertion, and smiled a faint 
sweet smile, as she answered: 

“You areright, Frank! But do not fancy 
that I deserve such a reproof. I was so far 
from having the motive you suppose, that I 
never dreamed of its entering your mind to 
suspect me so, You are very far from the 
track, and I cannot set you right. ButI 
can tell you that you are wrong, and ask 
you to trust me.” 

He seated himself again, more puzzled 
than ever. 

“Did you ever wish that you could know 
your real parents?’’ she asked, faintly, half 
looking away from him. 

“Can you doubt it?” he exclaimed. 
“And yet, they might be such as would do 


me little credit. On the whole, it is better 


that I should not. They deserted me when 
I was a helpless infant, and have no longer 
any claim on me. They severed the sacred 
ties of nature, and they can never again re- 
unite them.”’ 

not condemn before you know!’ 


she said, hastily. ‘A mother is a mother 
whatever betide, and you cannot throw off 
her claim. You do not know why she gave 
you up, or, indeed, if she did so knowingly. 
At all events, it would seem from the hands 
in which you were placed, that there was 
care for your future welfare. Do not con- 
demn your unknown mother, Frank, You 
do not know what misery she may have 
suffered.’’ 

He looked at her steadily, and her eyes 
fell. He bent to take the fair hand that 
trembled on her lap. 

“Mrs, Philips—’ he began. 

But she interrupted him with feverish 
haste. 

‘You will then make the promise ] 
required?” 

**Not without an explanation of the rea 
son why you require it,” he said, dropping 
her hand. 

**T cannot explain now,”’ she began, but 
started, and changed countenance, moving 
quickly away from him. 

The next moment the door of the room 
opened, and Mr. Philips looked in. He 
colored faintly on seeing them, but smiled. 

**] forgot to say, Marian, that Senor de 
Cosa is coming to dine with us to-day. I 
remembered it, just as I reached the car, 
and came back to tell you. Is there any- 
thing in the way?” 

*‘Nothing at all,” she replied, looking 
very pale, and seeming entirely disconcerted 
by her husband’s unexpected return, 

**T forgot my umbrella, and it’s going to 
rain,’’ he added, stepping back into the hall. 

‘*Go out with him,” she whispered, hur- 
riedly, to. the young man. “‘And don’t 
geome very soon again.” 

Frank Hazeltine looked at hes 
almost in displeasure. She was trembling 
like an aspen, and yet making an effort to 
control herself. He bowed stiffly, and went 
out. 

Why should she feel confused when her 
husband found them together? Why should 
she have a confidence with him which her 
husband could not share?, His cheeks 
burned, as he walked by Mr. Philips’s side, 
trying to answer his remarks, sensibly, and 
trying, also, to put down a thought that ~ 
rose in hismind. Was Mrs. Philips coquet- 
tish? He blushed still mote deeply with 
shame, at his own unworthy thought, but, 
manner, 
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If Mr. Philips was annoyed or suspicious, 
he could not tell, for that gentleman was 
too proud, and too perfectly self-possessed 
to show such feelings, if he had them. But 
Frank thought that his manner was a little 
more stately than usual, and when they 
there was merely a good-morning, 
but no invitation to visit them again. 

If Frank Hazeltine could have seen under 
that calm and proud exterior, he would 
have shrunk from the fierce conflict that 
was going on so silently. To Mr. Philips’s 
mind it was clear that something was going 
on which his wife did not confide to him, 
and that something was connected with Mr. 
Frank Hazeltine. There was no doubt that 
Lily was pleased with the young man, and 
that her mother, though, at first she had 
encouraged the feeling, was now bitterly 
opposed to it. All this he would not have 
minded if she had given him any reason for 
her change of feeling, or if she had not 
shown such an unaccountable confusion 
whenever the young man was mentioned, 
or when he, her husband, had found them 
talking together. Then, of what could they 
have been speaking? Marian was evidently 
agitated. Besides, Mr. Philips’s quick ears 
had caught that hurried whisper of hers, 
bidding Frank go out with him, and not 
come again soon. 

All day these thoughts tormented him, 
and, when evening came, he was thankful 
to have company togo home withhim. He 
dreaded meeting his wife. Could she de- 
ceive him? His heart sunk as he opened 
the door and stepped into the house where 
peace no longer dwelt. Ah, folly! He 
laughed at ‘his fears the next instant; for 
there she stood, radiantly beautiful, smiling 
him welcome, a greeting for his companion, 
and a sly sweet pressure of the hand for 
himself. His heart threw off its load with 
a bound, and he would have hated himself 
that he could suspect her, but that he was 
so happy to be relieved from suspicion. 
Mrs. Philips was again her own brilliant 
self that evening. Several friends dropped 
in, and, inspired by her, the company became 
amerryone. And, yet,what grace and deli- 
eacy in her gayety! No one could for an 
instant presume on it. 

** Ah no, Senor de Cosa,” she said, laugh- 
ingly, when that gentleman begged her to 
give up her seat at the piano, and join in 
the carpet-dance for which she was playing. 
“‘A woman with a grown-up daughter should 
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be content to look on, or to play for danc- 
ing. Lily will dance with you.” 

Lily took the Spaniard’s arm rather un- 
willingly. She had been listening to every 
ring of the bell, and watching every arrival 
that night, and now it was too late for him 
tocome. Why had not her mother invited 
him? He would surely have come if she 
had. 
“*T spoke to Frank Hazeltine, to-day about 
his matrimonial intentions,” Mrs. Philips 
said to her husband, when they were alone. 
“He was a little vexed at first, but spoke 
quite frankly. He has no thought of mar- 
rying at present. I told him that people 
were already making gossip about him and 
Lily, and that I did not wish her name to 
be so used. I added that it would be better 
he should not come quite so much. I only 
hope that he has not perceived Lily’s fool- 
ish predilection.” 

“T think it is merely a fleeting fancy of 
Lily’s,”’ her father said, his last doubt tak- 
ing wing. 

Doubtless,” was the reply. “Bat I 
think that it would be well if we should go 
away for awhile. What do you say toa 
few months in Washington?’ 


CHAPTER X. 
“She, ruined? How? No heavén for her? 
Crowns to give, and none for the brow 
That looked like marble and smelt like myrrh? 
Shall the robe be worn, and the palm branch 


borne, 
And she so graceless, she graced now 
Beyond all saints, as themselves aver?” 

In three weeks everything was ready for 
the start to Washington. And in ali that 
three weeks Frank Hazeltine had not been 
near the house, The last day came, and 
Lily had gone to spend it at her Aunt 
Allyn’s. They were to start from there the 
next morning, their servants having been 
dismissed, and their house put in order to 
close. Mrs. Philips would remain in the 
house to put some last things into the 
trunks, before the ¢xpressman should call 
for them. 

About noon Mr. Philips came slowly up 
the street, towards his home. He was 
heavy of heart, for he had bad news to tell. 
A telegram had just been given him for his 
wife. Mrs. Leslie had been suddenly at- 
tacked with paralysis, and her daughter was 
urged to come to her immediately. He 
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hardly knew how to communicate the news. 
to his wife. She was always so sensitive to 
any illness of her mother’s; and this blow 
would be doubly severe, from coming when 
they were looking forward to gayety, only. 

He went into the house with his latchkey, 
but found no one there. Recollecting that 
Marian had mentioned having to go out for 
some trifling purchase, he sat down to await 
her return. He sat by a window in. the 
front parlor, and partly opening one of the 
closed shutters, looked down the street 
watching for her. In a few minutes he saw 
her coming, accompanied by Frank Hazel- 
tine. The husband watched her graceful 
form with a lover’s pride and fondness, 
sighing to think that the news he had for 
her would soon quench that rosy flame in 
her cheeks. He scarcely gave a thought to 
her escort, supposing that their meeting 
was a chance one, and that he would leave 
her at the door. 

But Mr. Philips bit his lip with annoy- 
ance to find that the gentleman did not turn 
from the step, but camein with her, They 
passed by the door of the front parlor, 
where he sat, and walked the length of the 
hall to the last room of the suite. The 
doors were open through, and he could see 
them distinctly, himself unseen in the dim- 
ness. He would wait till Marian should be 
alone, he thought. He had no mind to see 
Mr. Hazeltine, and really could not under- 
stand why Marian need have asked him in. 

But there was something odd in the man- 
ner of the two. Mr. Hazeltine seemed ear- 
nestly urging something which she was un- 
willing to concede. What could it mean? 
Her eyes were almost wild with a mingled 
fear and longing, such as her husband had 
never seen in them before, and she sat slow- 
ly wringing her hands in an agony of uncer- 
tainty. Frank Hazeltine stood before her, 
pale and resolute, seeming to command her. 

They were too far away for Mr. Philips 
to hear a word, and he was too much of a 
gentleman to go nearer, but he knew by the 
young man’s manner that he had put some 
fina! question, and, half-turning to go, 
would stay no longer unless it were an- 
swered. She clasped the slow-wringing 
hands, and looked up at him, and, as she 
did so, her face changed in a way that made 
her husband’s heart grow cold. A soft color 
flushed her brow, the eyes had a look of 
proud, fondness, and the lips parted with a 
tender smile. 


Two or three impetuous words broke 
the young man’s lips, then she spoke. She 
seemed to be telling something in a rapid 
agitated way, as though anxious to get over 
it, and her eyes were turned away, from his 
while she spoke. Gradually the color died 
out of her face, and his, as he listened 
breathlessly, grew pale, also. She paused 
and looked up to give him aswift and pierc- 
ing glance. He took one step nearer her 
and spoke a word. Hiding her face in her 
hands, she answered it. 

The change that passed over the young 
man’s face was startling. Over its pallor 
swept a deep flush, the eyes sparkled like 
fire, and the mouth trembled with a glad 
breath. He flung himself on his knees be- 
fore her, and, as he threw his arms about 
her drooping form, the husband heard the 


‘words that broke from his lips. ‘‘O dear- 


est! dearest’ 

Marian Philips lifted an April face of 
smiles and tears, and, putting back the hair 
from his forehead, with her fair fingers, 
bent to leave a kiss there. 

“Dear Frank?’ she said, “then you love 
me? You do not despise me?” 

There was a heavy step on the threshold. 
She lifted her eyes, and Frank Hazeltine 
started to his feet at the same instant. Mr. 
Philips stood there white and stern, and 
said no word, but pointed the young man 
to the door. 

Frank Hazeltine hesitated. 

“ Speak!’ he said, turning to Marian. 

She waved him away. “Go! gol” she 

whispered. 
He paused yet an instant longer, looking 
from one to the other, then, at another wave 
of her hand, turned and left the room, and 
the house. 

Marian Philips leaned back in her chair, 
faint and powerless, and watched her hus- 
band walk with heavy step up and down 
theroom. He never looked at her, but kept 
his face bowed, and his eyes fixed on the 


carpet. 

‘*Edward!?’ she said, when she could 
bear that silence no longer. 

He shivered and turned his head away 
from her. She started up, and put herself 
in his path. 

“Do not touch me! Do not let me look 
at you!’ he said, in a voice of suppressed 


passion. 
“O my husband?’ she cried; “do you 
fling me away thus?’ 
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“Your husband!’ he echoed. “Do you 
then recollect that you have a husband?” 

TI never forgot it?’ she said. 

“ But I,” he said, with haughty scorn, “I 
forget that I have a wife!’ 


She looked up into his face with one | 


glance, and then, as he turned away from 


her, she sank down like one Sebapete:. 
floor. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


“LIVING AND LOVING.” 
BY GEO. EDGAR MONTGOMMERY. 


Why should I seek, poor heart, to hide ‘ 
The gladness that is mine to-day, ‘ 
The gladness never felt before? ’ 
Ah! love too fair, my soul's pure bride, 
. My love more bright than brightest May, 
My love—mine, mine forevermore. 


How joyous is the soft brown. night, tals 
Since‘ love hath kissed the sleeping morn, 
\Am@ fed the beauty of the noon! 
How bright the flowers, the trees, the light, 
The glory shaped, though yet unborn, 


The hopes: that thrill--but flee so soon. 


Why should I know. what life conceals, 
ince thou art life, and world, and fate, 
The rapture that proud hearts define? 


Forgive me, Jove; time onward steals; 
Let our two souls as one be great, 
And mingle like two souls divine. 


I kiss thy soft, dark, lustéous hair; ii 
‘Thine eyes ‘that seem more than seas, 
More sweetly fair than fairest: sky; 
‘O, I could Hold thee thus, and! dare 
’ The shadowy lifé that vaguely flees, 
~~ And mock at men who fear to die, 


New York City, Feb., 1876. 


“POUR PASSER LE TEMPS.” 
BY ADA L. FLETOHER. 


Suxerye like a lark, came sweet Lettie 
Thornton up from the meadow, that bright 
June morning, her broad straw hat swing- 
ing from its strings around the slender 
neck, and: filled with bright flowers, she 
had brushed the dew from vale and hill to 
gather, Flowers were twined in graceful 
fantastic fashion through the silky dusky 
curls, and ran over the edges of the basket 
on her arm, and out of the little white 
apron.she held to her bosom, with the small 
hand that would have been dainty and 
white had it, not been kissed and caressed 
by the spring winds and sun. She made a 
beautiful picture as she paused in the shad- 


ow of the great oak tree in the grassy yard, 
to arrange her flowers, but she wasn’t think- 
ing of that, though the happy smile that 
shone in her blue eyes and almost broke into 
laughter on her lips, showed that her 
thoughts were very pleasant. She was 
thinking as she lifted a cluster of pansies 
from the basket at her feet, who had whis- 
pered under that very oak tree, the morning 
before, that her eyes were like the pansies, 
and from that her thoughts ran back through 
all the glowing weeks, lingering upon words, 
and tones, and glances, until the roynd 
cheek burned with happy blushes, and the 
dark lashes veiled her eyes, even though 
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there was no one by to see. Little Lettie 
was very young, dear reader! Only fifteen 
years had passed over her restless head, and 
those had been passed in the almost convent 
seclusion of her inland country home, so 
you must forgive her, if she was credulous 
enough to believe the words of flattery and 
love whispered in her ear by the well-ac- 
customed tongue, and told with far more 
effect by the handsome brown eyes of her 
aunt’s city boarder, Harold Graham. 

And Lettie was beautiful. She needed 
no cunning lips to tell her this, for from the 
time she could run alone, every visitor at 
the old farmhouse, had something to say in 
the child’s presence about “ bright eyes,’’ 
and “‘ pretty curls,”? and though her aunt 
and grandmother had always tempered the 
compliment by the sage remark, “Handsome 
is as handsome does,” and ‘* Beauty’s only 
skin deep,’”’ Lettie knew they didn’t think 
80, by the care taken to fasten her sunbon- 
net on, and. the many injunctions given her 


you think of the many romantic schoolgirl 
loves you have watched arise, flourish and 
die; but I will say that all girls are not alike, 
and Lettie Thornton loved Harold Graham 
with as deep and true a love as her mother 
had given her father, and she was his wife © 
at fifteen! J believe that any love, no matter 
how earnest, will die, when respect for and 
confidence in the object of that love is de- 
stroyed, and I always will believé this, un- 
til I find myself loving somebody I don’t 
respect! That’s fair, isn’t it? 

Well, Lettie sat there under the old oak 
tree, making bouquets of her flowers, and 
thinking of Harold, until the sunbeams 
danced round her, and there began to be 
some signs of life in the house beside those 
heard in the kitchen where Mrs. Arden with 
her “ help”? was getting breakfast. 

Presently one of the upper windows that 
looked out on the yard where Lettie sat 
was thrown open, and the face and figure 
of a very handsome young man was framed 


to keep it there, for fear she should get therein. He was looking off toward the . 
**tanned and freckled!’ And evenif all misty blue hills, and did not once see Lettie 
this had failed, the brook, in whose clear Who shrank further and further in the shad- . 
water she had bathed her face that morning, OW of the tree, for she did not like Carl 
would have told her how charming that Vaughn, Harold’s cynical sarcastic cousin,,, 
face was. But under that mass of curls who scarcely spoke to her, save the usual . 
there was a very active brain, and agood ‘“‘good-morning’”’ or “‘good-night,” but 
store of thatrather uncommon article called whose stinging wit she had often heard . 
‘* common sense,” which kept the little girl levelled at Harold and his friends. He was 


from being vain or spoiled. There was no 
lack of spirit or pride either, in her compo- 
sition, and they showed themselves some- 
times in the flash of the blue eyes; but 
though much petted and flattered by the 
city ladies and gentlemen who every sum- 
mer besieged ‘“‘ Aunt Arden’ for board, 
Lettie never thought herself above her rus- 
tic playmates and friends, and for that rea- 
son there was no girl in all the country 
round more popular than she. Young as 
she was, she did not lack for admirers, but 
there was something in the very first 
words spoken to her, by Harold Graham 
when he came that summer, so different 
from anything she had ever heard, and his 
whole manner so evinced his delight in her 
beauty,and at length as she thought, his love 
for herself, that at last the proud little head 
was turned, and the warm loving heart a 
plaything in Harold Graham's hands. 

You need not tell me there is no true en- 
during love at fifteen, because I know bet- 
ter. I wont argue with you about it, be- 
cause I know you can’t be convinced, when 


older than Harold, with much more nobility 
of character and purpose beneath his . 
haughty, almost misanthropical exterior, 
but men of his disposition are not usually 
very attractive to girls of fifteen, and be- 
sides, Lettie was doubtful sometimes if he 
was aware of her existence. As she stood 
there, a voice that made Lettie’s foolish 
little heart bound said: 

“Sit down, Carl, and let’s have a Ha- 
vana,’’ and then the peculiar fragrance of 
the cigar floated out on the morning air. 
Something Harold said which Lettie did 
not hear—then he added, ‘‘ I wonder if La 
belle Lettie is over the hills and far away 
this morning, and if she is not sighing for 
her cavalier,’’ finishing with a light laugh, 
that sent the blood back from the cheeks of 
the girl he had named, and made her listen 
to the conversation that fellowed with pain- 
ful eagerness. 

** What do you mean, Harold, any way,” 
said Carl, ‘‘ by the love you are making to 
this pretty child? It is quite apparent to 
the balance of us, that it is love on one 


side, whatever it may be on the other.’’ 

*** Pour passer le temps,’ Carl!” and the 
light almost scornful laugh rang out again. 
**QOne cannot stay in the city this warm 
weather, and one must have something to 
** pass the timeaway!’ And what as pleas- 
ant as love-making, when the maiden fair 
is as young and lovely as she of the pansy 
eyes?” 

‘Bah, Harold!’ and Carl’s but half 
smoked cigar was thrown impatiently from 
the window. “ There is nothing that dis- 
gusts me more than that sort of talk from a 
creature calling himself a man! If you 
were a college student, now, or a counter- 
jumper, it would not sound so out of char- 
acter. Did you ever stop to think for a 
moment, that what was merely pastime for 
you, might be death to this innocent young 
heart?’ And the “‘pretty child,’”’ now 
crushed and tearful on the grass below, 
knew by his voice that Carl Vaughn had 
risen, and was pacing the room with quick 
excited steps. 

“Upon my honor, I don’t believe I ever 
did,” Harold spoke in his most drawling 
tones. * To tell the truth, Ihaven’t thought 
much about it, but I believe La Petite has 
a fancy for your cousin, Carl.’’ 

“Talk English, or nothing, to me, Har- 
old,”’ said the other, contemptuously. ‘I 
‘warn you that I shall take upon myself to 
inform Mrs. Arden of your amiable plan 
for killing time this summer, if you do not 
change it. Itis not often that I interest 
myself in any of your actions, but this child 
has too pure a soul for you to sully, and too 
‘warm a heart for you to crush.” 

‘Ah? I did not know your lordship ever 
condescended to notice the species! If I 
had thought of your having any intentions 
in that direction I should certainly—” 

Enough, Harold Graham—”’ But Let- 
tie did not wait to hear more. With her 
aching heart and white despairing face, she 
crept like a wounded creature into the 
house, avoiding notice, and prone upon the 
floor of her own room she sobbed out her 
anguish. 

But. it was not for long. The hidden 
depths of pride in the girl’s nature came to 
her rescue, and though wounded terribly, 
sorely, no one should ever know how deep- 
ly but herself, and even in the midst of her 
sorrow, contempt for the man who had 
caused it was uppermost in her thoughts. 
This, you know, J say will kill love, but the 
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death throes were terrible. ‘He shall 
never know,” thought Lettie, when at last 
she answered her aunt’s call and prepared 
to descend to her breakfast. ‘‘He shall 
never know!’ And so she bathed her tear- 
stained face in the cool spring water, until 
the pallor and rigidness were almost gone, 
and the blue eyes smiled defiantly. She 
tied her curls back with her favorite blue 
ribbon, with the pansies matching her eyes 
placed carelessly at the side, and clenching 
one little hand tightly at her side to still the 
throbbing ache at her heart, she ran down 
the stairs singing as was her wont: 


** Love me or no, 
Love me or 80, 
I don’t care a straw 
If he love me or no!”’ 


They were all seated at table when she 
came in, and she nodded gayly to each of 
the boarders as she walked to her place. 

“‘ You are merry this morning, Miss Let- 
tie,” said Harold, with an admiring look at 
the flushed cheek and bright eyes, which 
now met his unflinchingly as the owner 
replied: 

“ A light heart, and a walk in the woods 
after flowers will make any one merry, Mr. 
Graham.”’ 

It was not her custom to talk much at 
table, but this morning she was unusually, 
almost feverishly gay, and while Harold 
wondered at her manner, a pair of keen 
dark eyes opposite noted how her hand trem- 
bled as she handed him his coffee, and once 
he caught a strange grateful glance from 
the eyes he secretly thought so beautiful, 
that puzzled him exceedingly. ‘‘Some- 
thing had come over the girl,” he decided, 
but he did not guess at the reason. 

After breakfast was over and Lettie had 
helped her aunt with the morning work, she 
went again to her room and knelt down by 
the side of her trunk, taking from it a box 
that contained her girlish treasures. <A 
blue and gold book of poems, a withered 
rosebud or two, and a photograph sent back 
to the graceless young scamp by some other 
girl with whom he had flirted, no doubt, 
and bestowed upon Lettie, whose tears fell 
fast even in her anger, as she placed these 
relics together in a package. Then she 
took from her portfolio another letter in a 
feminine hand, which she had read a hun- 
dred times already, and went down with it 


to her aunt in the pleasant sitting-room. 
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Lettie loved her aunt, who had been very 
kind to the motherless child, and her lip 
quivered as she thought of what she was 
going to do, but her resolution was firm. 
She had determined to show Harold Gra- 
ham that he was not the only one who ap- 
preciated her, and a desire for revenge, un- 
acknowledged even to herself, rankled in 
her heart. 

The letter she held was from a lady who 
had boarded with her aunt the summer be- 
fore, and had become greatly attached to 
Lettie, from the fact of her remarkable 
resemblance to her own daughter Violet, 
over whose grave the now childless mother 
had bowed in anguish only a few months 
before. Mrs. Ross, who was very wealthy, 
had asked Lettie then to take Violet’s place 
in her home and heart, but the girl’s grand- 
mother was living then, and she would not 
leave her. Now the request was repeated. 
Mrs. Ross was going to Europe and wanted 
Lettie to go with her, telling her she would 
adopt her as her own, and give her the edu- 
cation she meant to have given her own 
dead child. 

**Come to me, little Lettie, dear little girl, 
with my lost darling’s eyes and hair! You 
do not know how I need you—how I long 
for you,” the letter said. Lettie read it to 
her aunt, who said when she had finished, 
though her voice was husky and there were 
tears in her eyes, ‘‘ You must go, Lettie. 
It will never do for you to throw away a 
chance like this; and though I shall miss 
you sadly, I know the poor lady needs you.” 

And so it came to pass that the following 
mouth, when Mrs. Ross sailed for Europe, 
Lettie Thornton went with her, and Harold 
Graham knew nothing of her going save 
from the package that came to his address 
in New York, from which, when he opened 
it, there fluttered to his feet, a slip of paper, 
upon which was written simply the words 
“* Pour Passer Le Tempal!’’ 


PART IL. 
AFTER SEVEN YEARS. 


‘“*Harotp GRAHAM, by all that’s truth- 
ful! How are you, old fellow?” 

‘Charlie Courtney — the very man I 
wanted to see!’ And the two friends grasped 
hands in the hearty American fashion, 
there in the queer odd little town in the 
mountains of Switzerland. 

3 . 


came you here?’ was the next 
query of each, 

Harold Graham shrugged his shoulders 
in his graceful indolent way. ‘‘ Just be- 
cause I am tired of everything else, Court- 
ney! And you? I saw your name regis- 
tered at Geneva, and have been following 
you ever since, in hope of finding somebody 
to talk to in English! 

“Tam escort-in-chief to my Aunt Mrs, 
Ross, and ma belle cousine Violet, and have 
been for the last two years. Wego just 
wherever my lady’s whim dictates. I am 
heartily glad to see you. Come up tomy 
room, and after a while I will introduce 
you,”’ said Courtney, taking his friend’s 
arm. 

Over their wine and cigars, the two 
talked of their adventures, and discussed 
home news until the night closed in over 
the dull littletown. Time had not changed 
Harold Graham except by giving a worn 
look to the handsome face, and making him 
more thoroughly indifferent than ever to 
everything in the world but his own idle 
pleasure. With every luxury about him 
that wealth could provide, still home did 
not satisfy him, and he had spent the last 
five years in travel, until even with that he 
was wearied. When Charlie Courtney’s. 
watch told the hour of seven he started 
quickly up from the table, saying: 

“*T deserve the lecture I shall get, Harold! 
Aunt Annie has a headache, and will retire 
early, leaving my cousin alone. Make your- 
self presentable, my boy, and I will- come 
for you in a few minutes, Good-by,.”” And 
the handsome young fellow, who loved 
Violet Ross as his own sister, eagerly 
sought her presence, thinking she would be 
glad to meet an American friend of his, here 
in the wilds of Switzerland. When he en- 
tered the pleasant little parlor he had en- 
gaged for his aunt and cousin, Violet, who 
sat by the table writing in her journal, 
dropped her pen and looked up at him with 
a pleasant smile. 

“Mamma has been scolding you, Char- 
lie,”’ she said. ‘‘ But I told herI had no 
doubt that you were in more pleasant com- 
pany.” 

“That were impossible, sweet cousin,” 
said Charlie, taking the chair she indicated. 
“But I have run across an old friend of 
mine, whom I want to introduce to you and 
auntie, as he will be going our way, Have 
I your permission?”’ 
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“Certainly, Charlie; but what is the 
name of the unknown?” 

Harold Graham of New York,” said 
Charlie, not noticing the sudden pallor of 
his cousin’s face, that in an instant gave 
place to a burning flush, at the mention of 
his friend’s name. “A cousin of that queer 
grum fellow Carl Vaughn, whom we met 
in Paris Jast winter, but nothing like him— 
great deal better company. Shall I bring 
him in, auntie? addressing the pale lady on 
the sofa who had not as yet spoken. 

“Yes, Charlie, certainly. It will help Vio- 

let to pass this long lonely evening more 
pleasantly than she could otherwise,”’ said 
Mrs. Ross. “And I will take my headache 
off to bed, leaving your cousin in your care, 
Charlie.” 
You know how glad I am always to 
take care of her, auntie,” said Charlie, 
adding mentally, ‘‘ Yes, and how glad I 
would be to take care of her always if she 
would let me;” with a long-drawn sigh as 
he looked into the beautiful face now smil- 
ing and calm. 

When Charlie had gone Violet rang the 
bell for her mother’s maid, and when she 
was left alone, she took up the lamp, and 
walked to the long mirror between the win- 
dows and gazed long and steadily at the 
image reflected there. ‘‘At last,” she 
thought—“ at last! I wonder if he will 
know me?” 

Know her? recognize the pretty child 
Lettie Thornton, with her great innocent 
blue eyes and flowing dusky curls, in whose 
ears he had whispered words that had poi- 
soned her happiness for many dark months, 
in Violet Ross, that tall stately woman, 
with her proud beautiful face, great calm 
clear eyes, the color of those little Swiss 
lakes she had found in her walk that day, 
with almost purplish shadows in their blue 
depths—with the silken hair wound in 
glossy braids about the well-shaped head, 
with only now and then a tiny curl es- 
caping? 

She smiled as she thought of the im- 
probability of the recognition, and remem- 
bered that neither Carl Vaughn nor any 
of those she had known as Lettie Thornton, 
and whom she had met in her travels, had 
known her. The “pretty child’ in her 
simple muslin dress, had developed into a 
gloriously beautiful woman, whom the rich 
silk and old lace she wore to-night became 
marvellously well. This, with the change 


of name, had completely destroyed her 
identity. 

So it was with perfect calmness she await- 
ed the arrival of the man who had treated 
her with so much cruel selfishness in those 
bygone days, and she greeted him with 
more warmth of manner than Charlie had 
ever seen her bestow upon anyone. It was 
not right, I know, but was it not natural? 
He had wronged her greatly, and the desire 
for revenge had never died out of her wo- 
man’s heart; and now that the hour had 
come, was she going to give itup? Judge 
by yourself, reader, if you are a woman, 
and if you are a man you can’t judge at all. 
Harold Graham had never seen so beautiful, 
so charming a woman, and before the even- 
ing was over fell readily into the trap she 
had prepared for him. And this was only 
the beginning of his infatuation. It was 
the first real love of the man’s life, and his 
whole nature was taken by storm. From 
place to place through that long beautiful 
summer he followed his enchantress, raving 
about her to poor Charlie, whose own heart 
was hopelessly beneath his cousin’s feet. 

Violet was pleasant and polite to every 

one, but there was a slight hauteur in her 
manner, that forbade the slightest approach 
to familiarity. To Harold she unbent in a 
way that bewildered both Mrs. Ross and 
Charlie, who had often wondered and secret- 
ly rejoiced at her indifference to men who 
had bowed at her feet, and whom any wo- 
man might have loved. But Violet knew 
her own heart. Sometimes when she 
paused to think, her conscience rebuked her 
for this unworthy mode of revenge, but 
when she remembered that summer long 
ago, she silenced conscience with wounded 
pride, and when next she met Harold, the 
red lips smiled as sweetly, and the great 
eyes shone with as dazzling a light into his. 
Harold never dreamed of this, but drifted 
on in blissful hopeful ignorance, longing 
yet fearing to ‘‘ put his fortune tothe test,”’ 
and learn from Violet’s own lips his fate. 
All that was good and noble in the man 
was awakened and brought to life, aud more 
than once he found himself regretting his 
past life—wishing he could for Violet’s sake 
recall some of its dark scenes. 

At last they had come back to Geneva, on 
their way back to Paris, and Harold had 
determined there to know his fate. Violet 
had been very kind within the past months, 
though there had been nothing in her man- 
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ner that could be called encouragement. 
One day he entered Violet’s parlor with the 
determination strong in his heart, and was 
surprised and annoyed to find visitors al- 
ready there. Violet rose to receive him 
with graceful eagerness, 

“Ah, Mr. Graham! I am so glad you 
have come just now. You will be glad to 
see your cousin, Mr. Vaughn;” and before 
Harold hardly knew what he was doing, he 
found himself shaking hands with Carl 
Vaughn, who appeared perfectly at his ease 
with their beautiful friend. 

But Harold was ill at ease. He had al- 
ways rather feared his brilliant cousin, whose 
keen sarcastic tongue spared neither friend 
nor foe; and now he would rather he had 
been anywhere else in the world than here. 
He had never seen Violet so animated as on 
this occasion; and wit and repartee were 
exchanged between herself and Carl, like 
arrows in am Indian battle. Purposely, it 
seemed, they took opposing sides in every 
argument, and there was no subject upon 
which they could agree, so that Harold be- 
gan to think there was not much to be 
feared from Carl, when he saw how the blue 
eyes flashed, and the color deepened in the 
oval cheek, at some of Car]’s remarks, which 
were never complimentary, and rarely 
polite. 

But when morning after morning he called 
at the hotel, and was told by Mrs. Ross 
that “‘ Violet was riding with Mr. Vaughn,”’ 
or had ‘gone with Mr. Vaughn to look at 
a view from a certain point,” and evening 
after evening he found Carl there, and 
noticed how eagerly Violet listened even 
while she opposed, his heart sank within him. 

Carl Vaughn did not know why he had 
‘come to Geneva. He had met the Rosses 
in Paris, and admired Violet exceedingly, 
not only for her beauty but for the wit and 
sarcasm, keen as his own, that often obliged 
him to own himself beaten in a contest of 
words, but he never once connected her in 
his thoughts with the little girl whose cham- 
pion he had been so long ago, though he 
did wonder sometimes where he had seen 
such a pair of eyes before.”” And he had 
not as yet thought of love. But as the days 
went by, he was compelled to acknowledge 
to himself that there was a charm in her 
society, which he had never found in any 
other woman’s. One morning they had 
walked together to see the sun rise from a 
neighboring hill; and as she stood slightly 


in advance of him ona jutting rock, her 
hands clasped before her, and her dreamy 
eyes looking off at the glowing east, he sud- 
denly uttered an exclamation that almost 
made her lose her balance on the rock, and 
turn a startled face toward him. 

** Forgive me, Miss Ross,” he said, “‘ but 
I have been trying to think ever since I 
knew you, whom I had known before that 
resembled you, and I have just discovered. 
You look this morning strangely like a little 
girl I knew seven years ago, at a farmhouse 
in New York, where I boarded one summer. 
I would like very much to know what has 
become of Lettie Thornton.’’ 

The color faded from Violet Ross’s 
cheek, but Carl was too preoccupied to 
notice her agitation. 

**She would have been about your age 
now, Miss Ross, and if she fulfilled the 
promise of her childhood almost as beauti- 
ful;’’ and the dark eyes turned towards her 
with a softened light in them, and discov- 
ered to their amazement that Violet was 
crying! At first she had thought she would 
not tell him, but when she remembered how 
with all his cynicism Carl Vaughn hated a 
lie or anything like deception, and discov- 
ered, too, at the same moment, how much 
she valued his good opinion, she could not 
let it pass without telling him the truth. 
And when he spoke so tenderly of the little 
girl, and she remembered his manly defence 
of her that June morning, the tears sprang 
to her eyes. Forgetting all his coldness 
and indifference, Carl sprang to her side, 
calling her ‘‘ Violet,’’ and begging her to 
tell him the cause of her tears. Then the 
** glorious eyes’ were turned toward him, 
and all the lips could utter was, ‘‘ Mr, 
Vaughn, J was Lettie Thornton;” and then 
her face was buried in her hands. 

Carl put his arm about her tenderly, and 
said, ‘‘ Then why do you weep, little Lettie 
—dearer to me as Lettie than as Violet 
Ross! Some way, this does not surprise 
me as would seem natural, because it has 
always seemed asif I had known you be- 
fore, and I know now that I have always 
loved you, And, Violet, I love you still— 
will you give your heart tome?” He did 
not need any further answer than was given 
him by one glance from her eyes which told 
the “old, old story.” 

After a while Violet explained it all to 
Carl, how Lettie Thornton came to be Vio- 
let Ross, and asked him to keep her secret, 
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**But, why, Lettie? And why has it 
ever been a secret?”’ - 

Then she told him, with her face hidden 
on his shoulder, of the conversation she 
had heard as she sat under the old oak tree, 
and the determination she had formed then 
to be revenged, and how chance had favored 
her this summer. “He is your cousin, 
Carl, but he wronged me deeply.” 

“*I will acknowedge that he deserves 
punishment, Violet; but, my darling, is not 
this mode a little unworthy of you? It will 
punish Harold now simply to know that 
you were Lettie Thornton, and heard his 
ungentlemanly remarks about you; but; 
darling, would it not be more gentle and 
womanly to tell him before he humiliates 
himself further? Will you do this for me, 
Lettie?” 

And Lettie promised. But when that 
evening, Harold came in so suddenly, and 
half wild with jealousy gave her no time 
to tell him what she had intended, but told 
her he loved her, begging for hope, she sim- 
ply told him she did not and could not love 
him. He turned upon her then with the 


question, “‘ why, then, have you led me on?” 

Then anger and contempt got the better 
of womanliness and gentleness, and Violet 
said with a sweeping courtesy, ‘‘ Pour Pas- 
ser Le Temps, Mr. Graham!” 

He looked up quickly, something in her 
tone recalling—he knew not what. ‘I do 
not understand,”’ he said, vacantly. 

**Then perhaps you will when I tell you 
that Violet Ross was once Lettie Thornton, 
and overheard a certain conversation in 
which you told your cousin that you had 
won an innocent girl’s heart simply to pass 
away the time. Lettie Thornton wishes 
you good-evening, Mr. Graham.”’ And she 
left him alone dazed and bewildered. 

It was wrong in Lettie, and she confessed 
it to Carl, who first blamed—then forgave 
her. Harold went back to America a wiser 
and a sadder man, and Carl and Violet soon 
followed, made happy by the‘ silken tie” 
that bound them together. Their winters 
are passed in the city, but every summer 
they go out to the old farmhouse, where 
Violet Vaughn, once Violet Ross, fancies 
herself Lettie Thornton again. 
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**T love you,” but tamely 
Expresses my feelings; 

To see you no more, more bitter than death; 
Yet my love like a river 
Will flow on forever, 

Will cease not even with my failing breath; 
And hope, like an anchor, 
Will guard and sustain me, 

And bear me over life’s treacherous way, 
Till our lives shall unite 
In one blissful forever, 

And God, in his mercy, will hasten the day 
When all this heart hunger, 
This moral starvation, 

This wild soul-torturing longing shall end 
In a joyous welcome, 
Our hearts’ sweet hosanna, 

And with angel music, harmonious blend. 
Then, dearest and bravest, 
Let this thought console you, 

And be ever near you as will be my love, 
Though the heart may be weak, 
Yet love is immortal, 

A soul-inspiration whose fires are above. Ira. 
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A STARTLING CONFESSION. 


\ BY WILLIAM T. WEXFORD. 


THE name by which I shall introduce my- 
self to the public is William T. Wexford, 
and I am a small retail dealer in dry goods 
and haberdashery, in the city of Boston. 
If, yesterday morning, I had been asked 
what probability there was of my becoming 
the hero of a mysterious and remarkable 
story, I should have said as much as of my 
inventing asub-marine telegraph that would 
not break down, or a new kind of gunpow- 
der that wouldn’t blow up. What I mean 
to say is, that in the whole city of Boston 
there was no®, yesterday morning, a more 
utterly prosaic, matter-of-fact and uninter- 
esting person than myself, or one with less 
of astory to relate; but the last twenty- 
four hours have so changed the whole as- 
pect of my life, that for the first time since 
L arrived at the years of discretion, I feel 
‘he desire to make a confidence, and to 
share the responsibility of a secret too 
weighty to be confined to one man’s con- 
sciousness. Forty years of single life have, 
however, pretty well cured me of the youth- 
ful friendships with which I started on my 
career, and I should really find it hard to- 
day to put my hand on any man’s shoulder 
and say, ‘‘ We are friends.”” To be sure, 
there is Sneyd (Brown, Fogg and Sneyd), 
with whom I now and then smoke a cigar, 
or hurry through a lunch; and there is 
Jonas Badger, of whom I would as lief ask 
the time of day as any man on “ change;’’ 
and little Tomlinson, who keeps next door 
tome. But there is not one of them who 
wouldn’t stare if I were to say, ‘‘ Sneyd, or 
Badger, or Tomlinson, I want to repose a 
confidence in you.’”’ And I am sure I 
should stare harder than ever they could, to 
catch myself in any such ridiculous posi- 
tion, and had rather, on the whole, go to 
the Common and whisper my secret to the 
leaves, as the party in history—I really for- 
get her name—is said to have done. 

No, I will tell what I have to tell to the 
public—the dear, generous, trusting public, 
who is always ready to listen to every man’s 
story, and who cannot disappoint him by 
betraying his confidence, seeing that after 
himself there is no one to be told. Fur- 
thermore, what is every one’s business is 


nobody’s business, and the public will not 
repay the trust I repose in it by offering 
advice for which I do not wish, or criticism 
which I can hardly pardon. To the public, 
then, I offer, with no further preamble, the 
following statement of facts: 

It was nine o’clock in the evening of 
Monday, the 22d inst., and having just re- 
turned from the store to my house, I was 
putting on my slippers and dressing-gown 
previous to indulging in a quiet smoke be- 
fore turning in, when I heard the doorbell 
ring, and presently the steps of some one 
coming through the passage. 

It may be proper here to state that I live 
in a small house bequeathed me by my 
father, and that I usually let rather more 
than half of it to some quiet family. Just 
now, however, I have no tenants, and there 
is consequently no one in the house but 
myself and Katy Brien, the old woman who 
waits upon me, as she did upon my father 
and mother before me. 

“Tomlinson, I suppose,’ thought I, 
rather discontentedly, as I looked into my 
tobacco-box and found it nearly empty; for 
Tomlinson is a man who likes smoking bet- 
ter than he does buying tobacco. 

But as Katy threw open the door, I saw 
that my visitor was neither ‘Tomlinson nor 
any party of his cut; being, in fact, a very 
pretty young woman, looking much flut- 
tered and a little frightened, as she came 
slowly into the room. 

** Mr. Wexford, I believe,”’ said the pretty 
young woman, blushing very much. 

That’s my name, ma’am,”’ said I, shut- 
ting the tobacco-box, and pushing a chair 
towards her. ‘‘ Wont you be seated?” 

She thanked me and took the chair, but 
did not know what to say next. So I went 
and shut the door after Katy, who would 
have liked to listen outside it, if it had not 
suggested her return to the kitchen, and then 
coming back, I tooka seat myself, and said: 

**Can I be of any service to you, my—” 
dear, I was going to say, but changed it to 
madam.,”’ 

The pretty young woman raised some 
very soft dark eyes to mine, and said, 
blushing more than ever: 
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“Yes sir; but it is so strange that I 
should ask you! My name is May Holland, 
and I work for Mrs. Mode the milliner.”’ 

I bowed, but did not say anything; for, 
in fact, what could I say, even if I had not 
been thinking what a very neat little foot 
was peeping from under Miss May Hol- 
land’s dark alpaca dress? So she went on, 
still more timidly: 

**] had a call from the chaplain of the 
prison this evening, and he told me that a 
man who is shut up there to be tried for 
burglary, sent me this, and he—I mean the 
chaplain—said I had better come and see 
you.” 

She held out a little trembling hand, with 
a bit of crumpled paper between the fingers. 
I took it, and as I accidentally touched the 
little hand, I noticed that it was as cold as 
ice. I did not say anything, however, but 
smoothing the paper upon my knee, read, 
in a very bad hand, these words: 


‘IT am the one as has kept you going, so 
fur; but now I’m a goin’ to die, and I want 
to give you to them as can do fur you, and 
give you your rights, inter the bargin. Go 
to‘a man by the name of Wexford, who 
lives No. 16 —— street, and tell him to 
come with you to see me, to-morrow mérn- 
ing, and no later, or I’ll be gone up. I can 
make both on you rich and happy. Mind 


you come, both on you. 
TooLy WEDGER.”’ 


J read this all through twice, and then I 
looked up sharp at the young woman. It 
leoked amazingly like a new kind of confi- 
dence game; but May Holland looked so 
little like it, that instead of telling her, as 
I had been going to, that she had better 
try somewhere else, I only said: 

‘** This is a very strange transaction, Miss 
Holland.” 

“Very strange,”’ echoed she, meeting my 
suspicious look with one so frank and fear- 
less. that I gave up, from that moment, any 
idea of imposition, so far, at least, as she 
Was concerned, 

“Do you know the party calling himself 
Tooly Wedger, at all?” asked I, after read- 
ing the note once more. 

“No indeed, sir. I never heard of him 
until an hour ago,” answered the girl, with 
a little indignation of manner. 

**Excuse me. I did not suppose you did, 
but it is so very remarkable. I hardly 
know what to advise, or how to act,” said 


I, growing rather red and uncomfortable 
myself; for of course I did not wish to hurt. 
the little thing’s feelings, and was afraid I 
had. 

“The chaplain said he hoped we would 
come,” suggested May, diffidently. 

“Did he? When did he say?’ asked I, 
quickly. 

“‘At nine to-morrow morning. He asked 
Mrs. Mode if I could go, and she said I 
could.” 

“At nine in the morning. That is broad 
day, at least.’’ 

* Yes sir,”’ said the girl, looking as if she 
wondered what that had to do with it. 

“And for whom were we to ask at the 
jail?” 

“For the chaplain, sir. He said he 
would be there ready to see us.” 

“ Very well, then,” said I, making up my 
mind all of a sudden, “I will go. SayI 
meet you at the jail, at five minutes before 
nine to-morrow morning. Then I can, at 
least, talk to the chaplain, who is, no doubt, 
a respectable man, and decide upon my 
course afterwards.” 

“Yes sir. I will be there,’ said ‘the girl, 
rising, and looking towards the door. But 
as she raised her eyes, I saw that they were 
full of tears, and I knew well enough that 
she had understood the doubt and suspi- 
cion of my tone, though I had hardly known 
it myself. So I held out my hand and said: 

“Tam much obliged to you for coming 
to me, Miss Holland. We will see the mat- 
ter through, at all events.” 

“Thank you, sir,”’ said the child. And 
just touching my hand, she hurried away, 
and let herself out at the front door before 
I overtook her. 

I did not know before that when women 
want to cry the tears go into their voices, as 
well as their eyes, or that such a little 
change in the curve could altera roguish 
smiling mouth into one that looked as if it 
had never seen a smile. 

I did not sleep very much that night, but. 
lay thinking—sometimes about Tooly Wed- 
ger’s letter, and his promise to make “‘ both 
on us rich and happy,” and sometimes of 
May Holland’s pretty face, and foot, and 
hand. 

I was at the store next morning at eight 
o’clock, rather to the disgust of the clerks, 
who do not expect to buckle to it quite so 
early, although they have to be on hand; 
for I believe “it’s the early bird that gets 
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the worm,” and I’ve sold more than one 
dollar’s worth by having my store ready, 
and my goods displayed, while my neigh- 
bors were all in the suds, as you may say. 

So, having seen all things straight for the 
day, and told Simpkins to keep a bright 
lookout for customers, I took my hat and 
started. It is a good step from my place to 
the jail, but I reached the gate on time, and 
found May Holland waiting forme. She 
looked even prettier by day than by gas- 
light, and was even more trembling and 
blushing than she had been at our first in- 
terview. I spoke pleasantly to her, and 
shook hands; but I am free to own I was a 
little nervous myself. We rang the bell, 
and were shown into the office, and asked 
for the chaplain, who soon came to us, and 

while shaking hands with Miss Holland, 
said he had hoped we should come, for 
Wedger was very low, and seemed anxious 
to see us before it was too late. 

Now that it had come to dealing with a 
man, I found myself cool enough; and 
some of my old suspicions returning, I be- 
gan to ask the chaplain what might be the 
nature of Tooly Wedger’s business with 
me, and what sort of character he was him- 
self. The chaplain, however, cut me short. 

“Tooly Wedger,” said he, ‘‘is an Eng- 
lish burglar, and a very hardened criminal. 
He is in jail awaiting his trial for breaking 
into a dwelling-house and nearly murder- 
ing the owner, who resisted him. But he 
is also a dying man, whose soul is bur- 
dened with some fearful crime, and he calls 
upon you two to give him such aid and 
comfort as one human being should find 
himself unable to refuse to another in his 
extremity. Will you see him?”’ 

“*O yes indeed, sir!’ said my companion, 
softly, putting her little hands together, and 
raising her eyes to his. 

The chaplain smiled a little, but turned 
to me. 

**T will see him, if it is desirable,” said I. 
And without another word, the chaplain 
led the way to one of the hospital cells, 
where lay a big black-browed fellow, gasp- 
ing away his life in the last stages of some 
lung disease. 

‘* Here are Miss Holland and Mr, Wex- 
ford, Wedger,” said the chaplain, kindly. 
And then he pointed to some chairs for us, 
and went away. 

The dying man just glanced at May, as if 
he had seen her before, and then he lay 
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staring at me, as if my cash-book was 
printed on my face, and he was making it 
up for the day. 

‘* Never saw you before, mate,” said he, 
at last. 

**No, I suppose not. Why did you want 
to see me now?”’ asked I, glad of a chance 
to open the business and get it over. 

“Single man, aint you?” asked the 
burglar. 

“ Yes.” 

**Good line of business, respectable, and 
all that?”’ 

“T haven’t any complaints to make,” 
said I, cautiously. 

“* Well, if you’ll marry that girl, ll make 
arich man of you,” said Tooly Wedger, 
pointing his long finger at May, who col- 
ored up as red as fire, half got up, looked at 
me, and then covered her face with her 
hands, and turned away. As for me, I 
just looked at her like a fool, and said 
nothing. 

‘*Like enough you’re thinking I’m her 
father, and that I’m going to give you what 
Ive made in the way of business, to take 
her off my hands,’’ said ay Wedger, 
finding I did not speak. 

I started a little, but didn’t speak, for 
that was just what I had been thinking. 

** Well, it aint so,’’ continued he, ‘‘ She’s 
neither kid nor kin of mine, and her for- 
tune’s as honestly come by as your own; 
but she can’t get hold of it without your 
help; and anyway, she’s safer married. 
Will you have her, matey?” 

don’t know as she’d have me,”’ blurted 
I, feeling not over eighteen years old, and 
looking at May’s back. 

“She will. If she don’t, you can keep 
the money yourself.” And the burglar 
winked one of his eyes at me, and they 
smiled in a ghastly sort of way. 

“No,” said I, “we cannot either of us 
promise what you want; but what I will 
promise is, if I can help this young lady to 
regain what you say is honestly her own, 
be it much or little, I will do it, and ask 
for nothing but a ‘Thank you’ in return. 
Does that suit you, Miss Holland?” 

The girl turned round, and put her hand 
in mine. ‘‘ You are very kind, sir—very 
kind!’ said she; and then she turned away 
again, as if she had been too forward, and 
was scared at herself. 

Tooly Wedger smiled again. 


That'll all fix itself,” said he. ‘Now 
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call the parson for a witness, and I’ll make 
a clean breast of it.” 

I went for the chaplain, who was with 
another sick man not far off; and when 
Wedger had taken a little wine, to strength- 
en him a bit, he began. But as I cannot 
recollect just his words, I will tell the story 
in my own. 

It seems that about thirteen years ago 
Tooly Wedger was operating under an as- 
sumed name, in England, his native coun- 
try; but having made that little island 
rather too hot to hold him, he concluded to 
try his luck in the New World, and took 
passage for Boston upon one of the English 
steamers, Among the passengers was an 
old German Jew, with his little grand- 
daughter, who, for some mysterious reason, 
took a violent fancy to Wedger, and con- 
stantly appealed to him for advice and in- 
struction in the customs and language of 
his future home. Tooly, at first indiffer- 
ent, became gradually interested in his new 
friend, and especially in the little girl, who 
shared her grandfather’s fancy for the good- 
looking young villain. The amount of it 
was, that, on landing in Boston, old Kautz 
employed Wedger to hire a house for him, 
and then insisted upon his making it a 
home for as long a period as he would con- 
sent toremain. This house was the very 
one afterwards purchased by my father, and 
now my property; and as Tooly Wedger 
mentioned this fact, a sudden light and a 
horrible suspicion flashed into my mind. 

The sick man saw the sudden change 
upon my face, and said, hoarsely: 

* You see what’s a coming, matey. But 
hold on a while. Maybe it aint so bad as 
you think.” 

I looked at May, fearful of the shock his 
next words might inflict upon her; but her 
face still remained hidden, and she did not 
speak. I signed to the burglar to continue, 
and in a lower and more hesitating voice 
he went on to tell how he had lived for 
some weeks with the old German and the 
pretty little Gertrude, until, during the 
sudden illness of the former, he had con- 
fided to Wedger, whom he regarded as a 
devoted and reliable friend, that he had 
brought with him from Holland jewels and 
gold to an immense amount, the fruit of a 
long life of usury, and a parsimony so un- 
reasonable and blind that, in making his 
journey, he had chosen to retain his for- 
tune in its present form, instead of procur- 


ing bills of exchange, that he might have it 
constantly under his own eye, and within 
reach of his own hand. He furthermore 
confided to Wedger that, on first hiring the 
house where they then lived, he had bur- 
ied a box containing the bulk of his treas- 
ure, in the cellar, at a designated point, 
meaning to keep it there until he could sat- 
isfy himself with a safe and profitable in- 
vestment. Now, however, fearing that he 
was about to die, he wished to confide to 
his young friend the guardianship not only 
of the fortune, but of the little girl whose 
inheritance it was to be; and she would be 
left by her grandfather’s death entirely 
alone in a strange country. 

Tooly Wedger promised all that was re- 
quired of him, and kept his promise by ris- 
ing in the middle of the night and stealing 
down to the cellar, with intent to dig up 
the old man’s treasure and escape with it, 
leaving him to his fate. But either the 
miser’s quick ears had discovered the move- 
ment, or his suspicions had been otherwise 
aroused. At all events, the burglar had 
not yet reached the box, when a bony arm 
was thrown about his neck, and he found 
himself dragged backward from the pit he 
had dug, while the old man’s white face 
bent over him, with a murderous gleam in 
the eyes, anda naked knife menacing his 
heart. 

“It isn’t pleasant, matey,” said Tooly 
Wedger, pausing to wipe his forehead and 
take another sip of his cordial. ‘And 
when it’s settle or be settled, it aint many 
chaps in my line as ’ud hesitate. I hadn’t 
no hard feeling to the old man. He’d done 
well by me, and the little girl was nigher to 
me than anything else that ever I knowed; 


but when that cold steel p’int come a’ 


crowding up agin my windpipe, I sort o’ 
got onreasonable, and when I come to, ’'d 
got the handle inter my own hand, and I 
was jabbing the blade right inter his heart. 
Leastways, inter some of his vitals; for he 
fell right down at my feet, all in a lump, 
right into the hole I’d been digging, to look 
for that box, sort of quivered all over, and 
laid still. I stood a minute looking at him 
and trying to think, but I couldn’t think. 
I was sort o’ daunted, for I hadn’t meant tu 
do it—I didn’t want to do it, and it struck 
me all aback to see him one minute alive 
and full of strength as ever he’d been, and 
tussling there with me, and the next, lying 
at my feet, a lump of carrion, It struck all 
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over me, as I never had anything before 
nor since; and without putting a hand to 
him, or thinking anything more about the 
box, I got hold of the shovel, and piled the 
earth in again, as fast as I could move it, 
covering up money, and man, and bloody 
knife, all together. I worked like mad, 
and I worked well, too; for the devil kept 
whispering at my elbow, ‘ He’ll be found, 
and he’ll hang you yet.’ But I got him 
covered up so well, and spread the rest of 
the earth round so complete, that it would 
have been hard to tell where the hole had 
been dug, or that ever there was any hole 
at all. Then I crept up stairs as quiet as if 
I’d been like to wake him up by stepping 
too heavy, and so I got to bed, and lay 
shaking with my head under the blankets. 
By morning I was all right again, and when 
the woman that waited upon us every day 
came, I told her that the old man and I 
were going into the country for a while, 
and shouldn’t want her any more. Then I 
got a broker, and sold what little furniture 
there was in the house, took the child toa 
woman I knew, and told her to keep her 
for a few days, locked the house and put 
the key in my pocket, and went to Texas.” 

“To Texas!’ said I, as Tooly Wedger 
paused, and the chaplain held the cordial 
to his white lips. 

““Yes. Never mind putting in the fine 
work. Time is near up, and next round 
with that cough, they’]l have to toss up the 
sponge for Tooly. When I’d got some 
money, I sent and took Gerty out of the 
poorhouse, and put her to a milliner. I 
named her May, because that was the 
month I first saw her in, and Holland, be- 
cause that was where she come from. I 
came back here six weeks ago, found out 
about you, and had a notion of breaking 
into your house, and seeing if I’d got over 
my scare of the old man; but before I had 
the chance, I got into trouble, and here I 
am. The place is six foot in front of the 
chimbly, and ten from the front wall of the 
house, Marry the girl, or I’ll haunt you! 
Time’s up, parson! Give us a knee.”’ 

He went off into a terrible fit of cough- 
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ing, the chaplain holding him in his arms, 
and motioning us to leave the room. We 
waited a while in the corridor, and when 
he could leave, he hurried out to say that 
the sick man was suddenly worse, and 
would not probably be able to speak to us 
again. So we went away, and in crossing 
the Common, I said to May: 

*“There’s no knowing how the story of 
the money will turn out; but Tooly Wed- 
ger gave as good advice as a better man, 
when he told me to ask you to be my wife. 
What do you say, May Holland?” 

She didn’t seem able to say much of any- 
thing; but I got leave to come and see her 
in the evening, and left her at the door of 
Mrs. Mode’s rooms, looking prettier and 
more fluttered than ever. 

I went home, and went down in my cel- 
lar with a foot rule and a spade, having first 
sent Katy Brien on a long errand. The 
second spadeful of dirt turned me sick and 
faint, for it had the bones of a skeleton 
hand in it; but I kept on, with the strange 
feeling of a man working in a dream, and 
unearthed the whole of it—the poor dis- 
jointed thing that had been a man, and 
was now not even the skeleton of one, but 
only a mass of crumbling bones. Then I 
dug a little deeper, and came to a square 
iron box. It was locked, but the pickaxe 
soon brought the cover off, and I saw— 

No, it sounds too much like a novel. 
How can I, a sober retail dealer, going on 
in my forty-second year, tell such a story, 
and expect to be credited? And to lose my 
credit, would be to me like losing my life, 
All I will say is, that Tooly Wedger’s story 
was no more extraordinary than it was 
true, and that a good many queerer things 
are happening in everyday life than you can 
find even in Miss Braddon’s stories. 

About May? Well, it is only a few days, 
yet, since I first saw her; but quite be- 
tween ourselves, dear public, I will say that 
if you keep your eyes open for a marriage 
announcement, where the names of Wil- 
liam T. Wexford and May Holland shall be 
conspicuous, you will be gratified before 
you are a great many weeks older. 
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Ir’s not a story of war and bloodshed, 
only of a merry girl, Kitty Sheridan, who 
was very fond of what she termed “ enjoy- 
ing herself;’’ and as she kept her relatives 
in constant dread of what she should do 
next, she eujoyed herself, upon the whole, 
more than they did. 

Her mother died when she was quite 
young, and her father was a mild little man 
who seldom opposed any one, so Kitty did 
very nearly as she pleased. Her sister Nell 
Was proper and quiet, always consulting 
her aunts about what she did; while rest- 
less Kitty, instead of taking to sewing and 
scrubbing, was always pestering the life out 
of her uncles for some employment more 
masculine in tendency. 

Her home was in a fashionable city 
boarding-house, her sister was still at 
school, and ‘about five evenings during the 
week her father was “‘out.”’ Kitty didn’t 
take kindly to fancy work, and gossip she 
detested; so what was there for her to do? 

‘I must find some employment, papa,’’ 
she said, ‘‘or one of two things is certain: 
I shall either get married or go crazy.” 

She didn’t seem to know which would be 
the worst. A friend, taking pity on the 
girl, gave her the fashion department in his 
paper to write up. So Kitty attended 
** openings,’”’ and peered in shop windows, 
and then went home and wrote comical 
fashion articles, and proved a real success 
in that line. 

She showed a certain amount of business 
tact, too, always dressing neatly and plainly, 
never trying to captivate the men with 
whom she was thrown in contact, always 
stating her errand briefly and clearly, and 
leaving as soon as it was accomplished; so 
many things in a literary line fell in her 
way. This annoyed her aunts and girl- 
cousins, who were all wealthy and fashion- 
able, and they disliked meeting Kitty in 
what they termed her working-dress, when 
they were out fora ride or promenade. But 
Kitty went bravely on, never heeding 
them, attending to her work as faithfully as 
aman would have done, though, as she 
was rather small in stature, she did not 
carry the thing out in as dignified a man- 
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ner, physically, as she would have liked. 

But Kitty had vulnerable spots in her 

head, and the way she came to show this 
first, was to fall in love (very desperately, 
too, though she kept it to herself,) with a 
young gentleman whom she met at a party 
given by one of her aunts. Of course Kitty 
was elegantly attired, and looked charm- 
ingly; and Dalton Billingsby, being intro- 
duced to the young lady whose sketches he 
had read, supposing she wrote them in her 
boudoir in a pink cashmere wrapper (or a 
fawn trimmed with rose, he had not de- 
cided which), on cream-tinted paper, under 
the influence of champagne, probably, being 
himself a born poet (as he fancied), made 
love to her at once; and, being practised in 
love affairs, and Kitty decidedly green, her 
usually demure eyes began to tell tales 
which any one who was not blind could 
read. 
Kitty’s dream lasted eleven days, and on 
the twelfth it was rudely and suddenly 
broken in upon. She had undertaken the 
agency, on a weekly paper, for a special 
class of advertisements, mostly dry-goods 
and insurance, and it involved collecting a 
certain number of bills. One morning she 
stepped quietly in an insurance office, and 
asked to see one of the managers, She was 
obliged to wait a few moments, and while 
waiting, a gentleman came in and addressed 
her, surprise in his tone. It was Dalton 
Billingsby. Kitty blushed scarlet, not 
from any shame of her errand, but because 
he stared at her neat but plain black busi- 
ness-suit in a manner that annoyed her. 

* You here?”’ he said. 

**Certainly,’’ she replied, “‘ on business.” 

**O,” still surprised, and lingering upon 
the word as if the half had not been told. 

** You are here also,’’ she said. 

** Yes, though not upon business. I find 
that very tiresome. My father is one of the 
officers of the insurance company here, and 
I lounged in, having nothing else to do.”’ 

At this it was announced to Kitty that 
Mr. Wade was waiting, and that gentleman 
came politely forward. 

“It is only a bill for the ‘ Morning 
Chronicle,’ ” she said, carelessly, ‘‘ but Mr. 
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Kent asked me to see you specially, sir.” 

Mr. Wade bowed respectfully, but Kitty 
looked straight to where Mr. Billingsby 
stood, horror depicted upon his counte- 
nance. He did not address her again, and 
as the money was at once forthcoming, 
Kitty immediately left the office. 

Next day one of Kitty’s cousins met her 
upon the street. 

**O you wicked girl!’ she said. ‘ You 
have almost lost Mr. Billingsby. Last night 
he was at our house, and he mentioned to 
mamma (being a special friend) that you 
were collecting bills for the ‘Chronicle.’ 
He never was more surprised, he said, as he 
thought you an ethereal being, wholly de- 
voted to the Muses,”’ 

‘“* Stuff!’ said Kitty. ‘‘ He thought noth- 
ing of the kind. Think of wooing the 
Muses to write a fashion article or a fugi- 
tive sketch for the Magazines! It’s too ab- 
surd. Either Mr. Billingsby is a—a pre- 
varicator—or a very great fool. I begin to 
think him both.” 

‘Don’t be so severe, Kitty,’’ entreated 
her cousin Alice. ‘‘ Mr. Billingsby is a de- 
cided catch. Mamma smoothed it all over, 
you may be sure. She said you must meet 
him at our house again some evening, soon. 
She will arrange it. And that reminds me. 
He and I are going out for a promenade on 
the avenue this afternoon at four. Could 
you not put on a respectable dress and meet 
us in some way? Depend upon it, there is 
nothing like these little surprises for effect.” 

** Do you think so?” asked Kitty, looking 
unusually demure. 

** Of course I do, you foolish girl!’ 

“*]’ve half a mind to meet you,’’ she said. 
**Good-morning.” And she passed on. 

Kitty finished her work for the day, went 
home, and took especial pains with her 
toilet. Then she went out on the avenue, 
and met her cousin Alice and Mr. Billings- 
by. She bowed smilingly to the former, 
gazed quietly fora moment in the face of 
the latter with a look too placid for anger 
and too cold for scorn—cut him dead—and 
passed on. 

Alice was very angry at what she termed 
Kitty’s rudeness, and after that they gave 
her up in despair. So they all came to 
greet each other with, ‘‘ What do you sup- 
pose that Kitty Sheridan is doing now?” 
And the other, being told, asked in return, 
“Did you ever?” And they always de- 


clared they never did. 
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Once the salutation was varied to, “‘ What 
do you think? The other evening, when 
Sarah and I were going to the theatre, with 
that fastidious Dalvon Billingsby for our 
escort, just as we passed the ‘ Press’ office, 
Kitty came out, accompanied by Mr. Blake- 
ly, who is sixty-five, if he’s a day, and he 
dresses so plainly, too—well, you’ve seen 
the man. If he wasn’t an editor, and a 
splendid writer, nobody would ever think of 
noticing him, for he seldom goes out in 
society. Well, Mr. Blakely came out and 
put Kitty in a stage for home. And what 
do you suppose was her excuse? I told her 
Mr. Billingsby was shocked, and so were 
we. ‘It’s really too bad to shock Mr. 
Billingsby,’ she said, ‘ but Mr. Blakely has 
been very kind to me in many ways. His 
chief assistant is sick, so I have been help- 
ing him some of late. And, as the Press 
isa morning paper, sometimes I don’t get 
through my work until seven, or half-past.’ 

“**But people will say that Mr. Blakely 
and you are engaged,’ I answered. 

*** Let them say so if they like,’ returned 
she, as cool as you please. ‘I guess if Mr. 
Blakely can stand it, I can.’ ”’ 

Well, matters went on from bad to worse, 
and from worse to bad again, until they 
reached a climax one summer, when Kitty 
went to spend the season in a pleasant 
country village with her sister. As usual, 
she made preparations to enjoy herself. 
She had a couple of dresses of wash-poplin 
made, a gray and brown, short enough to 
clear the ground. Then she purchased a 
pair of thick-soled boots, a broad-brimmed 
sun-hat, and some cotton gloves. 

The way she usually enjoyed herself after 
she reached her destination, was by roam- 
ing out in the fields in chase of butterflies, 
or in search of ferns and mosses in the 
wood. Occasionally she dashed off a sketch 
for the local paper, and her articles were 
eagerly sought after, and commented upon, 
far and wide. 

Mr. Hurd, the owner of the farm where 
Kitty generally made her raids for botanical 
researches, took a wonderful fancy to her, 
and through him Kitty added to her stock 
of country lore. 

‘Miss Sheridan,’ he said, one day, 
“*now them air steers is as likely a pair as 
you ever sot your eyes on.” 

“Indeed they are!’ returned Kitty, 
who never ‘‘sot eyes on” a pair before, 
likely or unlikely, 
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“I’m a goin’ to take them three-year-old 
steers to the fair this fall,’? pursued the 
farmer, pulling up a blade of timothy and 
chewing it slowly, ‘‘and expect to get the 
primium, mebbe. Now I'd like to git 
folkses idees raised about ’em somehow, 
beforehand. Don’t you think you could 
put ’em in next week’s paper? If you will, 
T’ll give you a ride after ’em some day.”’ 

**It’sabargain!” exclaimed Kitty, jump- 
ing up, or rather down, for she sat on the 
fence. “I'll write an article about them 
for the next paper.”’ 

And she did. Mr. Hurd was delighted. 
Kitty’s sister read the article, and said, 
What next?” 

“Wait until afternoon,” replied Kitty, 
who was lounging upon the sofa, ‘and you 
wont need toask. Idon’t mind telling you 
beforehand, though. I’ve an admirer, at 
last. As I never had one before—’’ 

“You forget Mr. Billingsby, Kitty,” in- 
terposed Neil. ; 

“I forget nothing,” returned Kitty. 
“‘Mr. Billingsby admired some ethereal 
ideal personage, the like of whom never ex- 
isted upon this earth. He chose to imagine 
it was I, for a whole week, but finding out 
his mistake, and that I was one of the 
most practical matter-of-fact women in the 
world, I suddenly became of no consequence 
in his eyes.”’ 

** But Cousin Alice tells a different story,’’ 
said she. ‘‘She—” 

** Never mind Cousin Alice,’’ interrupted 
Kitty. 

** But I do mind her; and if you did, you 
‘would do better than you do now.” 

Kitty rose to leave the room. 

** You didn’t tell me about this admirer 
of yours,” called Nell, after her. 

“*O, I thought you were too much inter- 
ested in Mr. Billingsby and Cousin Alice to 
care about it. But there is very little to 
tell, only he is coming to take me out rid- 
ing this afternoon.” 

Nell opened her eyes. 

** Who is he?”’ she asked. 

“Time alone will tell,” said Kitty, mys- 
teriously, I shall not.” 

“* What dress shall you wear?”’ 

“TI haven’t fully decided, but think I 
shall wear just what I have on now.” 

‘Well, I never!” exclaimed Nell; and 
Kitty said she was under the impression the 
remark was not strictly original, as she 
thought she had heard it before. 


Afternoon came, and so did Mr. Hurd, 
So did the steers. Kitty walked out de- 
murely to take her place in the vehicle, 
which I can call by no other name, as it 
consisted of a seat, a pair of shafts, and 
two wheels. 

“Kitty, are you crazy?” called out Nell 
after her, when the terrible truth forced it- 
self upon her. “ You will disgrace us all. 
Papa, don’t let Kitty go!’ 

“My dear—” began the mild little gen- 
tleman, who was half asleep in his arm- 
chair. 

** Now, papa,” coaxed Kitty, “ you know 
Icame out in the country on purpose to 
enjoy myself, after working so hard last 
winter. They wont let me work in peace, 
and they wont let me play, either. Ido 
think it is too bad.” 

**T see no harm in it,” he said, 

“Don’t go through the village, for good- 
ness’ sake!’’ groaned Nell, in despair. 
** Whatever will that girl do next?” 

Nobody seemed to know, and Kitty went 
out, put one foot upon the shaft and 
climbed up to the seat. 

** Where shall I put my feet?”’ she asked. 

‘I ginerally let mine hang down,”’ re- 
plied Farmer Hurd; and Kitty concluded 
to ‘‘ginerally ’’ let hers hang down too, as 
nothing else could be done with them. 

*‘T never drove ’em tandem afore,’’ said 
Mr. Hurd. ‘Git up, Jerry!’ to the leader. 
**But I thought, bein’ as I was a goin’ to 
take out a lady, it ’u’d look a leetle mite 
stylisher so.” 

“‘Course—it does!’ said Kitty, the re- 
mark being cut in two by the jerk the sud- 
den start gave her. 

** Which way shall we go?” he asked. 

Kitty smiled. She knew he had heard 
Nell’s remonstrance. 

“Through the village, of course,’ she 
answered. 

‘* Well, now, Miss Kitty,’’ said Mr. Hurd, 
admiringly, ‘‘ you aint one mite stuck up— 
I'll say that for you any time. I don’t be- 
lieve there’s another girl in this whole vil- 
lage that ’u’d ride after these ere steers.” 

“I’m sure it’s de—lightful!”’ said she, 
interrupted by another jerk. 

“‘They don’t pull quite so even as they 
might,” said Mr. Hurd, apologetically. 
** Tom he wants to ketch up to Jerry, and 
there’s where the trouble is.’’ 

The steers now set out upon a full trot, 
and Kitty laughed until the tears ran 
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down both cheeks, the little oxen rolled 
along so like a pair of fat pigs. The people 
came out of their houses to watch the per- 
formance, and Mike, the hostler of the vil- 
lage hotel, declared he’d “‘ niver seen a con- 
vanience like that befoore.’”’ They passed 
through town in grand style, but just be- 
yond it, Tom, in his frantic efforts to 
“ketch Jerry,’’ gavea lunge that broke the 
fastenings at his side, and the shafts flew 
up and Kitty’s head went down, striking 
the back of it upon the hard road, until she 
felt the fire blaze from both eyes. 

The farmer clung wildly to the reins, but 
was at length deposited gently in a ditch at 
the foot of the hills, and a young artist who 
was sketching in an adjoining field, picked 
up Kitty, and wiped the dust (instead of 
blood, as heroes usually do in such cases, ) 
from her face, with his pocket-handkerchief, 
which he wet ina convenient brook, and 
they sat down by the roadside and laughed 
togethcr. Mr. Hurd soon appeared leading 
the steers home by a rope, a sadder and 
wiser man. Such an accident might tell 
against the “‘cattle’’ at the next fair. 

‘*T’m glad you aint killed, Miss Kitty,” 
he said, “or I’d a felt awful. AndIdo 
declare, I’ll never drive them air steers 
tandem agin.” 

Kitty made some laughing reply, and her 
companion said the accident would make a 
good subject for a sketch. This artist, 
whose name was Phil Farnham, was a live 
artist who sketched original subjects on 
boxwood blocks ready for the engraver, and 
was not the kind we read about who make 
wonderful paintings. He had heard of 
Kitty; they lived in the same city, and Mr. 
Farnham had even illustrated some of her 
sketches, but they never happened to meet 
before. 

So they introduced each other, and 
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saw her companion, that the ride did not 
turn out so disastrously, after all, and that 
Kitty had a genuine admirer this time— 
one, too, who threw Mr. Billingsby, even, 
completely in the shade. 

That night Kitty put on a handsome 
trailing silk when she came down to the 
parlor, to the astonishment of her simple- 
minded hostess, who, as yet, had only seen 
her in the short wash-poplins. 

‘Why, Miss Kitty,’’ she said, “‘ you do 
look real pretty when you’re dressed up!” 

The remark was meant to be compli- 
mentary, merely, though it annoyed Kitty 
to have Mr. Farnham think she was suffi- 
ciently interested in him to depart from her 
usual custom while in the country, of 
wearing plain dresses exclusively. 

“As if I didn’t look well always!’ she 
returned, laughing it off the best she might, 
and making an awful face. 

Well, Mr. Farnham, taking pity upon her 
embarrassment, carried her out on the porch 
for a chat; and before it was over they were 
excellent friends, and felt as if they had 
known each other for years. So the end of 
the whole matter was a wedding in early 
autumn, to the delight of all concerned. 
Even Cousin Alice was pleased, and Kitty’s 
aunts, one and all, expressed themselves 
thankful that the girl was off their hands 
with so little trouble; and to prove she was 
really off their hands, they immediately set 
to work to make all manner of impossible 
tidies, and sofa-pillows, and pin-cushions, 
and mats, and wall-pockets, and mottoes for 
her, until Kitty’s house looked like a fancy 
fair, or a bazar for worsted work. But it 
was very cosy and comfortable, too; or, at 
least, so thought Kitty and her husband, 
though she declares, to this day, she only 
married Mr. Farnham so as to have some 
one to illustrate her sketches, The one he 


walked slowly home together. Nell, who considers his master-piece, however, he has 
was watching for Kitty, decided, when she named “‘ Sheridan’s Ride.” 
TO CRISEA. 


From the Spanish of Navarrete, by SANDA ENos. 


When Cupid first thy glance did meet, 
He flung his arrows at thy feet. 


“Henceforth,” he cried, with boyish glee, 
Thy glorious eyes my arms shall be?’ 
New Hartford, N. Y., Jan., 1876. 
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AN EPISODE OF THE ITALIAN REVOLUTION. 


BY PROF. SERANOS D. PATRIE. 


In 1861 all Italy, from the Alps to Sicily, 
was agitated by violent reactionary move- 
ments in favor of Francis the Second. 
Secret agencies had long been at work scat- 


. tering the seeds of discord far and wide; 


but it was not till the revolution had fairly 
commenced that the widespread character 
of the disaffection became evident. In no 
quarter, however, was the pernicious influ- 


-ence of the rebellion more clearly seen, or 


afterwards more severely felt, than among 
the brigands. 

The brigands had hitherto existed only in 
scattered bands, whose numbers rarely, if 
ever, exceeded some thirty or forty men, 
and these, too, never ventured far into the 
plains, but confined their operations within 
very narrow limits. But in 1861 all this 
was changed, for brigandage then assumed 
a truly gigantic aspect. 

The adherents of the dethroned king saw 
in brigandage a means of obtaining the res- 
toration of their hero, and many, according- 
ly, cast in their lot with the outlaws; while 


others were impelled by the hopes of gain, 


or by the expectation of ultimate power in 
thenew state. The greatest reinforcements 
‘were, however, obtained from the prisons, 
which, from the lax guard maintained over 
them, afforded to enterprising criminals an 
easy means of escape. But, whatever the 
ultimate end each of these several classes 
proposed to itself might be, the primary 
motive was plunder, and this they were not 
slow in testifying. Sallying forth unexpect- 
edly from the secluded depths of the pine 
forests of the Apennines, they swept down 
like a torrent over the peaceful plains be- 
neath, carrying destruction and ruin in their 
train. Gradually they extended their field 
of. operations, and, encouraged by their 
rapidly increasing numbers, did not hesitate 
to attack the hamlets, and even to meditate 
an assault on some of the towns. Such was 


’ the state of matters at the period of which 


we write. 

Of all the provinces of Italy, Basilicata 
had ever been, more than any other, a 
home for the brigand. From its mountain 
fastnesses and forest depths he could carry 
fierce and sudden destruction into the plain 


beneath; and in these refuges, too, he could, 
when hard beset, bid defiance to pursuit. 
But though, as we have already said, it had 
always been more or less infested by brig- 
ands, it now appeared to have suddenly be- 
come a general rendezvous for them. They 
established themselves in positions of great 
strength on the heights of Melfi, from which 
they levied blackmail on the surrounding 
district. 

The leader of this concentrated band of 
ruffians was the notorious Carmine Donatel- 
li, better known by his surname of Crocco. 
He was an escaped convict, a villain of the 
deepest dye, and one who would not scruple 
to do anything if it but served his purpose 
for the time. 

To his daring mind the operations as 
hitherto conducted were far too tame and 
profitiess, and nothing would satisfy his 
ardent longings save an attack on one of the 
towns of the province. 

The first of these on which his eye fell 
was Venosa, a town of no great importance 
either in size or commerce, but which pos- 
sesses a historical interest from its having 
been the birthplace of the Roman poet 
Horace. The inhabitants, warned of their 
danger, set about making preparations for 
the defence of the town. The National 
Guards, who were posted in the neighboring 
hamlets, were recalled, and every available 
means of. defence was put in requisition. 
Barricades were erected in the streets lead- 
ing to the gates of the town, and the outer 
wall was strengthened as far as could possi- 
bly be done in such a short space of time. 

For some days it seemed as if the report 
of the intended attack by the brigands had 
been an idle rumor, for there was no appear- 
ance of them, nor any news of their ap- 
proach; and the inhabitants were beginning 
to be lulled into a state of fancied security. 
From this they were destined, however, to 
be speedily and terribly aroused. 

On the morning of the 1th of April a 
party of the National Guard had proceeded 
some little distance from the town for the 
purpose of reconnoitring, when they were 
met by a crowd of peasants, laden with 
their household gear, and hurrying with 
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ali possible speed towards Venosa. On be- 
ing interrogated by the troops, they in- 
formed them that they were betaking them- 
selves to the sheiter of the town, as the 
brigands, laying the country waste in their 
progress, were rapidly approaching Venosa. 
Their tale was soon more than confirmed by 
other parties bound on the same errand; 
and the Guards, considering it would be 
more prudent to retire than risk the chances 
of aconflict with superior numbers, made 
the best of their way back to the town, and 
prepared to make their position as secure 
as possible. 

The dreaded foe at length appeared—a 
motley crew about five hundred in number. 
Had it been possible to eliminate from one’s 
mind the thought of the brutal cruelties 
these brigands practised, one might have 
looked with admiration on the picturesque 
spectacle, as they debouched from the shel- 
ter of the wood that fringed the road to 
Venosa, and deployed along its margin to 
the position their leader had chosen as his 
basis of operations, 

In such a crowd, 80 numerous and com- 
posed of such heterogeneous elements, it 
might have appeared almost absurd to look 
for discipline; but perfect discipline there 
was, for, whatever his other qualities might 
be, Crocco most undoubtedly was ‘‘a ruler 
of men.” His word in that band was law, 
and the punishment of disaffection was 
death. 

Firm to the trust reposed in them, the 
National Guards planted themselves at 
every possible approach, and determined to 
hold their own against all odds. 

Burning for the onset, the brigands urged 
Crocco to lead them on to the assault, a de- 
mand to which their leader readily acceded. 
With a wild shout they darted on towards 
the barriers, expecting to carry them at the 
first onset; but they had in this reckoned 
without their host, for on coming within 
range, they were met by a sharp volley 
from the rifles of the National Guard, 
which threw their ranks into disorder, and 
compelled them for the moment to retire. 

Crocco, seeing that his men were likely 
to suffer very severely by a headlong assault 
upon the town, was hesitating whether he 
should abandon his attempt or wait the 
issue of events, when one of his scouts 
brought intelligence to him that a white 
flag, evidently a signal from friends inside 
the town, was being displayed from an em- 
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brasure on the east side. Reassured by this, 
Crocco, detaching a strong party of the 
brigands from the main body, made a de- 
tour through the woods and approached the 
place where the signal was being displayed. 
So far from resistance being offered, ladders 
were lowered down to them from the walls, 
so that their entrance was greatly facilitated. 

Once inside the town their task was a 
comparatively easy one. Surprised and be- 
trayed, the National Guard were almost en- 
tirely at the mercy of the brigands. Even 
yet, notwithstanding overwhelming odds, 
they might have retrieved the fortunes of 
the day, but the citizens, fearing lest a vig- 
orous resistance might exasperate the brig- 
ands, and, in tbe event of failure on their 
part, might cause them to lay the town in 
ruins, interposed, and, with tears in their 
eyes, besought the soldiers to desist, and 
leave them to their fate. Thus cast aside, 
as it were, the National Guard had no re- 
source left but to retire to the castle, and 
there endeavor to defend themselves against 
the fate which the townspeople seemed so 
ready to embrace. 

Crocco then admitted the rest of his band 
into the town without opposition, and im- 
mediately gave orders to his men to plunder. 
No second command was needed, and the 
ruffian band swept down on the defenceless 
town like a whirlwind. 

It would only harrow the reader’s mind 
were the dreadful scenes that ensued de- 
picted in all their horrors; but we shall 
present one scene whose dread details are, 
notwithstanding the lapse of years, as vivid- 
ly impressed on the writer’s mind as if they 
had been occurrences of yesterday. For 
obvious reasons the names of the dramatis 
personz must be fictitious. 

In one of the largest squares in the town 
stood the house of the canon La Casca. 
He had rendered himself particularly obnox- 
ious to the party of Francis the Second by 
the strenuous support he had all along given 
to the cause of Victor Emmanuel, and be- 
cause he had endeavored by rigorous meas- 
ures to quell the reactionary outbreaks 
within his district. Towards his house, 
therefore, the brigands made their way, 
actuated alike by the hopes of plunder and 
the still more powerful thirst for revenge, for 
Crocco’s band had suffered more than any 
other from the stringent measures of the 
canon. 

Besides his servants, there were with him 
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52 
at this time in the house his only son, Gia- 
como, a young man of twenty-five; his 
daughter Marguerite; and her intended 
husband, Giuseppe Spina, a young man in 
the full vigor of health and strength. 

On the entrance of the brigands into the 
town, the canon, foreseeing the probable 
issue of events, resolved on defending him- 
self to the last, and accordingly took full 
advantage of the short time that elapsed be- 
fore the arrival of the brigands in the 
square. AlJll the windows were barricaded 
and the doors securely fastened; and to pro- 
tect the inmates still further, and intercept 
as much as possible the flight of any stray 
bullet that might find its way in, all the 
available movables that could be collected 
were piled behind the windows. 

They had not completed their prepara- 
tions, however, when fierce shouts and im- 
precations, and a shower of bullets against 
the gate, gave warning to the inmates of 
the arrival of the foe. To the demand of 
the brigands that they should surrender, the 
canon and his comrades replied by a volley 
from the loopholes on either side of the 
doorway; and, surrounded as the doorway 
was by a dense crowd, each shot sped onits 
deadly errand with fatal effect. Undeterred, 
however, by the fall of their comrades, the 
brigands renewed their aggressive move- 
ments, and, having obtained a large plank 
from a neighboring erection, advanced once 
more to the doorway, and began to batter it 
in an endeavor to effect an entrance. Shot 
after shot sped amongst them and thinned 
their ranks, but, though the flagstones were 
heaped with dead and slippery with blood, 
the ruffians pursued their work with una- 
bated vigor. 

At length, under the unceasing shower 
of blows, the door gave way, carrying with 
it in its fall the sideposts and the adhering 
masonry. Amid the crash and dust of the 
falling timbers, the brigands clambered over 
their dead comrades, and with demoniac 
shouts rushed into the devoted dwelling. 

Fierce and desperate was the contest that 
ensued. In the entrance a dreadful hand- 
to-hand conflict took place, and the combat- 
ants were now too closely intermingled to 
admit of a shot being fired without endan- 
gering friends as well as foes. The strug- 
gle was fierce and long; but what could 
strength and skill avail against such over- 
whelming odds? With diminished num- 
bers, but with unabated courage, the heroic 
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canon and his brave followers were com- 
pelled to retreat before their foes, each step 
being gallantly disputed. From room to 
room were they driven, until, after retreat- 
ing up the staircase, they gained a front 
room overlooking the street, where they 
had determined to make a last stand. 

As the party crossed the threshold, the 
gallant canon received a shot full in the 
forehead, and, without a groan, sank life- 
less to the ground. Over his prostrate 
form the assailants pressed into the room, 
where stood at bay the three survivors of 
the conflict—the canon’s son, Marguerite 
and Giuseppe Spina. 

The first of these was faint and weak 
from loss of blood, which was gushing from 
a gaping wound in his right wrist. Giu- 
seppe, on the other hand, though he had 
received several wounds, was as yet com- 
paratively fresh, and still plied his deadly 
weapon with as fatal effect as ever. 

In two at least of the three that stood 
there, the prospect of their inevitable doem 
did not create a single pang. As they gazed 
round that circle of inhuman foes, on whose 
countenances notatinge of pity could be 
discerned, their souls scorned the idea of a 
submission to which even death itself ap- 
peared preferable. 

For a moment there was a dead silenee, 
broken at last by one of the brigands, who 
fired his pistol, and then rushed with a 
fierce shout upon the party with his sword. 
This was the signal for a general melee. 
The brigands rushed in a body on the gal- 
lant party, and, though Giuseppe cleared a 
circle around them by the force of his 
dreaded arm, and thus kept the foe at bay, 
yet, when they retired from the first fierce 
onslaught, poor Giacomo lay weltering in 
his blood. 

And now came the last deadly struggle. 
Alone, but undaunted, and undismayed by 
overwhelming odds, the heroic Spina fought 
like a lion for the woman he loved. And 
though Marguerite’s cheek blanched, and 
her pale lip quivered when first her parent 
and then her brother fell victims to the fury 
of the brigands, yet she did not otherwise 
betray her emotion; and when one of the 
brigands, thinking in the heat of the con- 
test to take Spina unawares and stab him 
from the rear, was watching for an oppor- 
tunity to accomplish his design, Marguerite, 
snatching a pistol from the body of the 
prostrate Giacomo, shot the villain dead. 
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So struck were the brigands with their 
undaunted courage, that some of them of- 
fered to spare their lives if they would sur- 
render. For the sake of his betrothed, 
Spina would have condescended, even then, 
to parley with them; but all hope of a peace- 
ful termination to the struggle was sudden- 
ly destroyed, for, at this juncture, there was 
a commotion, the crowd parted, and to the 
front pressed the burly form of Vincenzo 
Nardi, the lieutenant of Crocco. He was a 
man of admirable build and splendid pro- 
portions, but his sinister features destroyed 
all prepossession that might have been 
created by his magnificent figure. _ No 
sooner had Giuseppe’s eyes fallen on Nardi 
than he recognized in him the murderer of 
his father, whose life he had taken away at 
Civita Vecchia the previous year, on ac- 
eount of some fancied wrong. 

Not a thought of peace lingered in his 
mind, but with unbridled fury he rushed 
on Nardi. Both were brilliant swordsmen, 
but, taken off his guard by the suddenness 
of the onset, Nardi received a severe flesh 
wound in the sword arm. With less of 
vigor but more of rage he fought on. For 
a short time nothing was seen but the quick 
flashes of the steel, as the combatants cut, 
thrust and parried. Not asound broke 
from either as with compressed lips and 
flashing eyes they exerted themselves in the 
stern struggle for life. 

The other brigands, as if by mutual con- 
sent, stood aloof, and breathlessly watched 
the issue. Both combatants fought for 
some time without gaining any apparent 
advantage, till Spina, making a feint at 
Nardi’s right arm, suddenly changed the 
direction of the stroke and ran him through 
the left shoulder. The giant staggered, 
and it seemed to all as if the blow were fatal, 
but, with a prodigious effort he recovered 
himself, and though the blood welled from 
the wound and dyed his shirt of a ruddier 


crimson, he still struggled against his fate. 
But Spina knew that the struggle could not 
now last long. Pressing on Nardi and 
showering his blows with redoubled vigor, 
he strove to give his opponent the coup de 
grace. And now it seemed as if Nardi’s 
fate was sealed, for he was weak from loss 
of blood, and his opponent’s strength 
seemed to be increasing rather than dimin- 
ishing by the continuance of the conflict; 
but at this juncture the latter slipped on 
the bloody flooring, and ere he could recover 
his footing, the dagger of Nardi was in his 
heart. 

With a wild shriek Marguerite fell on the 
bosom of her slain lover. With passionate 
prayers she strove to conjure up one look of 
recognition in those impassive features; 
and when she found that her attempts were 
vain, and that he was really dead, she rent 
the air with her cries. 

With a brutal imprecation, Vincenzo 
Nardi tore the shrieking maiden from her 
lover’s bosom, and with the dagger which 
was yet reeking with his lifeblood, inflicted 
several hideous gashes on her lovely feat- 
ures, The lady swooned and fell apparent- 
ly lifeless to the floor, the brutal Nardi ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ You have wounded many a one; 
it is your turn to be wounded now!’ 

The other brigands, inured as they were 
to every species of crime, and hardened as 
they were by a long course of villany, could 
not suppress a murmur of horror at the 
brutal deed, but Nardi coolly wiping the 
gory dagger on his buskins, ordered the 
band to leave the dwelling and its inmates 
to their fate. 

Despite her dreadful wounds, Marguerite 
survived, and entered a convent in Naples, 
where she probably seeks, by the aid of re- 
ligious meditation, to drown the dreadful 
current of thoughts that must flood her 
brain at times. Nardi died of his wounds 
at Venosa that same evening. 


SuUNSHINE.—Did you ever notice what a 
different aspect everything wears in the sun- 
shine from what it does in the shadow, and 
did you ever think what an analogy there 
was between the sunlight of the cloudless 
skies and the sunshine that gleams into dark- 
ened chambers of the human soul? How 
bright are the golden beams that break 
through the riven clouds to light up the world 
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again after a succession of dark and stormy 
days! How peaceful and happy are the 
words of hope and cheer that touch the heart 
and fill the soul with peace and joy after a 
long period of sorrow! None are living who 
do not, more or less, have an influence over 
the earthly happiness of others. Contrib- 
uting to the pleasure of others augments 
our own happiness. 
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A PRETTY YOUNG LADY, 
A TALE OF HOME LIFE. 


BY THEO. GIFT. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE QUARREL BY THE SHORE. 


For the first time in her life, Kate was 
suffering frem an attack of real girlish em- 
barrassment, at the idea of meeting a gentle- 
man—two gentlemen, in fact; and during 
the process of putting on her bonnet for 
church, she wished very heartily that she 
could send the children without her, and 
copy Dick’s example by staying at home. 

** But if I were to let those dreadful chil- 
dren go without me,’’ thought Kate, with a 
prophetic shiver, ‘‘Heaven only knows 
what worse things they would say to them, 
How Ido wish boys were not so silly, and 
men so disagreeable, putting such nonsense 
into one’s head! I only hope they will both 
have overslept themselves, like Dick.’’ 

And then the first chimes of the bell be- 
gan, and Kate had to hurry down stairs, 
and see George’s fingers into his gloves, and 
help Madge in a frantic search for her 
prayer-book before they started. 

I don’t know whether it was the rapid 
walk up hill, or the confusion of seeing her 
last hope unverified, but certainly Kate’s 
cheeks were glowing, and she had never 
looked lovelier in her life than when she 
came into view of the two gentlemen wait- 
ing in the churchyard for her arrival. Clive 
was nearest; but he was apparently engaged 
in contemplating the view from the hill, 
while M’Kenzie, who stood on the church 
steps, was palpably and unaffectedly look- 
ing out for nothing but the party from the 
cottage; and as Kate’s eyes, passing Clive, 
met his, and saw the brightening recogni- 
tion in them, over all her face, and even 
over the little shell-like ears and round 
throat, there stole a tender exquisite blush, 
vivid and delicate as that in the heart of a 
moss rosebud—the virginal banner of sub- 
mission, and as such read only too accu- 
rately by the man of whose nearer pres- 
ence she was yet unconscious. In that 
fleeting blush, that almost imperceptible 
droop of the proud little head and saucy 
eyes, Clive learned that his last night’s sus- 


picions were correct. Kate’s heart had 
yielded to a master’s touch, and that mas- 
ter was Dallas M’Kenzie. More—in the 
way in which her gaze, while going to his 
rival as a bird to its nest, passed him with- 
out even a flicker of recognition, he learned 
her entire indifference to himself, and the 
hitherto unguessed-at strength of his own 
passion for her. It was only a moment, 
and yet long enough to teach a man three 
lessons bitter enough to rankle through a 
lifetime—lessons which, if they had only 
been remembered and acted on, might have 
saved him many an hour of after-pain, 
without increasing the poignancy of this. 

Clive was a proud man, and no sign of 
what was passing in his seul showed in the 
hard stern lines of his face, as, disdaining 
to press his prior claim ef friendship where 
it was mot recognized, he moved aside at 
once to give M’Kenzie precedence, and 
would indeed have merely greeted his 
friends with a bow before passing on into 
the church; but Kate had seen him by now, 
and remembering her good resolutions, she 
took her hand from M’ Kenzie, stretching it 
out to the young barrister with a smile 
more cruel in its sweetness than her previ- 
ous ignoring. 

*‘Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?’ she 
said, looking up in his face with laughing 
eyes, which swept the bitterness from his 
heart like breath from a glass; ‘‘ keeping 
my brother out till two o’clock this morn- 
ing, and preventing his getting up for 
church, as a good Christian should! We 
don’t allow of such hours in Combe Regis, 
Mr. Clive, and Iam very angry. I wonder 
you are up yourself this morning.” 

** But, you see, I am so fend ef the coun- 
try, I don’t like to waste more minutes of it 
in sleep than is positively necessary; and I 
think it was Dick who made me late, not I 
him,” said Clive, smiling involuntarily, 
poor fellow! under his queen’s brightness. 

She shook her head rebukingly. 

*‘ You should never throw blame on the 
absent ones, Mr. Clive. We must hear 
Dick’s account before I decide who was in 
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fault. Hark! the bell has stopped: we 
must goin.”” And then, having kept Clive 
at her side till they were at the door, she 
allowed him to follow her into the pew, and 
take his seat at her side, without betraying, 
by word or sign, how far rather she would 
have seen M’Kenzie in his place. Clive 
was pleased and surprised, M’ Kenzie cheer- 
ful and indifferent. He had not seen the 
blush which roused such a tempest in the 
barrister’s soul, but Kate was only too con- 
scious of it, and while hating herself for the 
weakness, became childishly timid lest 
M’Kenzie should be aware of it as well. 
She was quite grateful for the excuse to 
turn away to Clive, and by devoting herself 
exclusively to him, distract attention from 
her gauche confusion of a moment back. 


Poor Clive! After all, he had not so, 


much cause for gratitude as he imagined. 
They all walked back to the cottage to 
dinner as soon as service was over; but 
Kate had forgotten her blush by now, and 
M’Kenzie was at her right hand, chatting 
in the familiar way of an old friend about 
“our” walk the day before yesterday, 
“our” boating adventure, and the place 
where “‘we” left off in ‘‘Ingoldsby.” 
There was nothing in all that he said put 
together which might not have been cried 
at the Town Cross with impunity, but it all 
implied the pleasant confidence of intimacy ; 
and Clive, who had no share in the “us” 
and ‘‘our,’’ felt shut out and put on one 
side. The sore jealous feeling rose again 
in his breast, mingled with a sense of in- 
dignation against his rival; but when he 
looked at Kate’s face, se radiant with inno- 
cent happiness, at the expression in her 
eyes when they rested on M’ Kenzie, so soft 
and liquid, with a trustful love as yet un- 
known even to herself, that indignation be- 
came deepened and strengthened into a 
purely unselfish passion—sorrow for her, 
that such love and trust should ever be 
wasted, and anger against the man who 
could wrong it by even a shadow of decep- 
tion. ‘‘And to win her love by the pre- 
tence of being one thing, while in reality 
he is another, is such cowardly deception,” 
thought Clive. ‘Noone but a blackguard 
would trade on a girl’s innocence, and her 
brother’s thoughtlessness. Pray heaven he 
be not teaching her deception too! Surely, 
if Lady Margaret knew of his intimacy here 
she would have made some allusion to it— 
would have wished to know something 


more of the man with whom her daughter 
was thrown, and have taken some precau- 
tions against the imperilling of her peace of 
mind, She can never know, or she would 
have taken better care of her daughter.” 

Clive’s own passion had faded out of his 
mind amid these thoughts. His whole 
heart was filled with Kate, her happiness, 
and her innocence, to the exclusion of him- 
self, and his own wishes. He was fretting 
and fuming within himself because no one 
took proper care of her; or considered her 
interests with sufficient zeal; but just then 
Kate turned round and smiled upon him, 
rebuking him with playful imperiousness 
for being ‘so silent,’’ and once again the 
lover resumed his place, and with clenched 
fist and set jaw Clive muttered to himself: 

**She shall not be given up to him so 
easily. If she hated me, she could never 
speak to me in such a tone, and if no one 
else will take care of her, I will. I should 
be a coward indeed if, loving her as I do, I 
were to shrink from being that guide and 
protector because she has given me so little 
encouragement to declare my love.’’ 

It was the resolve of a moment; but as it 
passed it gave his face its harshest expres- 
sion, and his voice, as he answered Kate, 
sounded so gruff and sbort, that she invol- 
untarily repented her of having tried to be 
sweet to such a disagreeable man; and even 
M’ Kenzie lifted his dark eyes and looked at 
him, half-inquiringly. 

are abstracted, Mr. Clive,’ he said 
aloud, and more with the object of soften- 


ing the edge of Clive’s ill-tempered manner 


to Kate than of roughing it against himself. 
**Do legal complications even follow you 
down to such a quiet little nest as this? 
Why don’t you copy my example, and fold 
away your cares with your London coat, 
not to be opened till your return?” 

*“*Do you find it so easy to leave your 
cares behind you?” said Clive, turning to 
him, a peculiar light in his eyes—a peculiar 
inflection in his voice. ‘‘I should have 
thought there were some cares no man could 
fold away with his coats—cares which would 
follow him wherever he went, whether he 
willed to leave them unopened or no.”’ 

Either the tone or the words touched 
some chord which brought a shade over 
M’Kenzie’s handsome face. His eyes met 
Clive’s with an angry question in them, and’ 
he answered, sharply: 

“‘Every man has some such troubles, I 
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suppose; but so long as they are not to be 
remedied, I consider that he is right and 
bound to bury them out of even his own 
sight as far as possible, instead of raking 
them up to sadden other people.”’ 

* The dead rise sometimes without being 
raked up,’’ retorted Clive, “‘ and ghosts are 
occasionally unpleasant visitors—the ghosts 
of buried sins especially.” 

M’Kenzie’s eyes flashed out suddenly till 
their black depths glowed like two fur- 
maces; and the blood rushed into his face, 
swelling the veins on his brow like purple 
cords, and making his whole figure dilate in 
a manner which made Kate shrink from 
him in involuntary alarm. 

“What do you mean?” he asked, voice 
and lips quivering with rising passion. 

“My dear Mr. M’Kenzie, don’t excite 
yourself, or you will frighten our young 
hostess,”’ said Clive, coolly. ‘‘ We ought 
never to lose the command of our temper 
in polite society. You alluded to the legal 
complications weighing on my mind—did 
younot? I was referring to certain of those 
very complications which had come within 
my experience. Surely you couldn’t have 
taken my words as applying to yourself?” 

The words were more soothing than the 
tone, which savored of the sarcastic. M’Ken- 
zie, however, had time to recollect himself, 
and repent of his late violence. By a stu- 
pendous effort, terrible even to see in one 
whose passions were naturally so strong— 
an effort which drove away every vestige of 
color from his face, so lately suffused with 
rage—he mastered his emotion as suddenly 
as it had mastered him. There was even a 
smile visible under his heavy mustache, as 
turning to Clive, he said, all trace of anger 
gone from his voice: 

‘Miss Bellew knows what an excitable 
backwoodsman Iam; but indeed, Mr. Clive, 
you speak so ambiguously at times, that, 
setting apart my long absence from English 
society, I may be excused for not always 
being sure of what you do mean. I don’t 
expect I am any different from other men 
in having many a buried fault to regret; 
yet I could hardly (as you say) suppose you 
to be alluding to them.”’ 

He spoke so frankly, and in such a tone 
of good-humored dignity, that for a moment 
Clive felt rebuked, and staggered in his 
suspicions. Only for a moment, however. 
The next, his common sense asserted itself, 
and told him that that blaze of passion had 


never been evoked if his words had not hit 
home to some secret sore. 

The day, which ought to have been so 
pleasant among a party of young people 
thrown together in this impromptu picnic- 
like fashion, but which was in reality full 
of constraint and awkwardness, and an odd 
feeling of thunder in the air, ready to burst 
at any moment, came to an end at last. 
Kate had intended to divide her attentions 
impartially; but Dick monopolized Clive; 
and as the latter made no effort to break 
away, but rather seemed to avoid her than 
otherwise, she was, as it were, thrown upor 
M’Kenzie; and indeed, after the first, felt 
rather glad that fate had so willed it; for, 
whether from some reminder contained in 
Clive’s words, or other causes unknown, he 
had fallen into one of those depressed moods 
which made Kate’s heart yearn to him, 
with that wistful tenderness which seems 
part of the maternal instinct inherent in 
every woman from the time of her first doll. 
Once he said, in answer to some remark of 
hers: 

**T am not sure that I shall stay in Eng- 
land. Sometimes I think of returning to 
America for good.’’ 

And then Kate’s cheeks grew suddenly 
pale, and her great eyes round with invol- 
untary dismay. 

“You don’t mean it? O, surely you 
would not go away from all your friends 
again!’’ she said, in a quick anxious voice, 
which betrayed quite unconsciously to her- 
self what such a going away would be to 
her; but which Clive heard, and against his 
own will understood at more than its right 
meaning. 

** Why not?” said M’ Kenzie, smiling half 
sadly. ‘‘I have not so many friends as you 
think, Miss Bellew—none, at any rate, to 
whom my going or staying would make any 
difference.” 

“That is what you think,” said Kate, 
warmly, ‘‘ and perhaps you don’t count us; 
but, Mr. M’Kenzie, we should care—all of 
us. Do not think of going. England is 
much pleasanter than America, and, be- 
sides, itis yourhome. I thought you were 
quite happy here. Why should you want 
to go travelling away again?” 

** Lucky fellow you are, M’Kenzie!”’ Dick 
said, lazily—‘‘ able to go off to Australia or 
Canada at an hour’s notice, and with not as 
much bother as I have to go through if I 
want to come up to London from Oxford. 
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‘That’s the good of having no family ties 
and that sort of thing.”’ 

Ckve was leaning back in an American 
chair, playing at cat’s-cradle with Dottie, 
who, perched on his knee, with her little 
pink plump legs dangling far from the 
ground, was laughing up in his face, as her 
fat fingers blundered through the mesh held 
in those long and strong ones for her delec- 
tation. His blue eyes flashed out in a keen 
glance over her head, as he spoke in answer 
to Dick’s remark. 

“Perhaps, Dick, Mr. M’Kenzie’s family 
ties are in Canada, in which case neither we 
nor Miss Bellew could wonder at his being 
anxious to return to them. A man must 
always feel in rather a false position when 
living apart from all his natural belongings. 
Don’t you agree with me, Mr. M’Kenzie?”’ 

He raised his voice a little at the last 
words, fixing his eyes in an unspoken chal- 
lenge on M’Kenzie’s face; and the latter 
met them fully and defiantly. It was the 
first clash of steel in a duel to the death; 
but he who had delivered that preliminary 
feint was cool and collected, while there 
was an angry flush on his antagonist’s 
brow—an agitated break in his voice, as he 

ed. 

“‘ My natural belongings are confined toa 
few Scottish relations, who care as little for 
meas I forthem. Family ties of my own 
I have none—here or in Canada.” 

A pause. Dottie found the cradle slip- 
ping with miraculous gentleness on to her 
fingers, and was lifted lightly to the floor, 
with a kiss of congratulation on her skill. 

“* Dick,” said Clive, rising to his feet, one 
hand still on the little golden head, ‘will 
you write that letter you want me to take 
back with me to-morrow? I may start early, 
so I should like to have it as early as may 
be. Suppose you do it now while I’m hav- 
ing a smoke on the beach. Miss Bellew 
very rightly disapproves of late hours; and 
you’re such a lazy fellow, you wont stir 
while you’ve an excuse for idlesse in my 
company.”’ 

He spoke to Dick, but he looked at 
M’Kenzie still. ‘I will go with you,” said 
the latter, in answer to that look; and Clive 
modded. After all, that had only been the 
preliminary sharpening of the weapons. 
The real duel was to come; a duel with no 
seconds and no witnesses: a duel not for 
life or death; but for sweeter than life and 
sharper than death—for honor or dishonor. 


And even innocent light-hearted Katie 
felt a cold shiver of some impending evil 
creep over her warm young limbs, and dim 
the roses in her fresh fair cheeks, as she lis- 
tened, anxious but uncomprehending. Yet 
there was a smile on each man’s face as he 
turned to her before going out. 

“What time do you have tea, Miss Bel- 
lew?” said M’Kenzie. “Eight? Thanks, 
We wont keep it waiting; but I’m sure you 
will be glad to get rid of us for a few min- 
utes, after devoting yourself to us so kindly 
through the whole day.” 

‘*Wherefore we wont inflict ourselves on 
you a moment before eight,” added Clive, 
** Dick, you lazy beggar, you’!] want all that 
time to get your letter written, and I shan’t 
show till it is.” 

‘* That’s nonsense,”’ retorted Dick. “ It 
will take ten minutes, at most; and if you 
are not in by then, I’ll come out and join 
you. I say, Kittie, where the dickens is 
the ink?” 

“ Fortunately, ten minutes will be more 
than sufficient for what I have to say,” 
said M’Kenzie, as, after descéhding to the 
beach in silence, they turned an angle of 
the cliff which shut them out of hearing of 
even any “ little pitchers’ who might be in 
the gardens above. “I’ve no doubt that 
you can guess what it is, Mr. Clive.” 

am waiting to hear,” gaid Clive. But 
if you mean I guess youjMave something to 
say, you are more thau right. I hope as 
well as guess 

His tone was aggressive, almost insolent; 
and M’Kenzie’s hands, clasped behind his 
back, tingled and clenched each other as in 
a vice before he replied: 

“Your manner to me to-day has been 
unpleasant enough to warrant such a hope. 
It may be attributable toa young man’s 
jealousy, and however causeless such a feel- 
ing in the present case, I could excuse it 
were it only confined to a short and ungra- 
cious manner—”’ 

“In other words, you would carefully 
avoid taking hold of it as long as I gave you 
nothing to take hold of,” said Clive, slowly 
and calmly. ‘*‘ You are magnanimous, Mr. 
M’Kenzie. I’]l relieve your mind of one 
scruple, however; I am not actuated by any 
feelings of jealousy whatsoever. To say I 
was not aware I had cause for them, would 
be rude when you so plainly imply the re- 
verse; so—I don’t say it.” 
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M’Kenzie’s eyes flashed. ‘‘ I believe you 
wish to insult me,’’ he said, hotly. ‘‘ You 
have thrown out more than one hint and 
insinuation to-day reflecting either on my 
honor or general character. Stay, sir! let 
me speak. I don’t believe that our friends 
have understood your innuendoes, but—’’ 

agree with you,”’ said Clive. ‘‘ Want- 
ing the clue which you possess, they have 
not even perceived the innuendoes which 
you understood, and complain of.’’ 

“Complain! You mistake, sir. I do 
more than complain; I demand an explana- 
tion on your part for the past, and an apol- 
ogy for your present language. Excuses 
are, I see, wasted on you.” > 

**Entirely,” said Clive, “seeing that I 
am here to force the explanation; only it is 
to come from you as well as me. Excuses! 
Why, confound it! I think you ought to be 
grateful to me for having led you to speak 
to me yourself, instead of saying what I had 
to say to your friends yonder. Do you 
think that if I pleased I couldn’t have made 
them undefstand the drift of my discourse 
as well or better than yourself? Dick Bel- 
lew is one of any nearest friends. He trusts 
his most private affairs to me as to an elder 
brother. What was to hinder me from 
speaking to him about withdrawing his sis- 
ters from your society, and giving him my 
full reasons for stich acaution? Of my own 
free will I have Poken to you instead; and 
that you unde me at all is the best 
proof of the justice of my suspicions. You 
say I have been uncivil to you; Idon’t deny 
it. You want an explanation? Take it. 

“Four years ago, before I entered at the 
Bar, I had occasion to go to Canada. I ar- 
rived at S. Louis-sur-Eaux, a little town on 
the borders, just as a wedding party was 
leaving the church—Mr. M’Kenzie, you 
grow pale; dol interest you?—I did not see 
the bride’s face; it was looking from me 
and hidden in her veil; but that of the 


' bridegroom was turned full on me, and 


though I’ve no doubt he never noticed my 
presence, I could have sworn to him any- 
where in aftertimes—I could swear to him 
now. You, sir, and no other man! Two 
years later I again crossed the Atlantic, on 
my first legal business. At the bar of a 
New York hotel I heard a certain Mr. Dal- 
las M’Kenzie spoken of as an eccentric 
bachelor, a woman-hater and misanthrope. 
He was discussed openly among a dozen 
men, and as openly the reason of his avoid- 


ance of women was given in half a dozen 
words—some affair with a lady! Female 
society had cut Mr. M’Kenzie; Mr. M’Ken- 
zie had revenged himself by cutting it. 
Stop! Excuse me; you asked for an expla- 
nation, I have only given you part of one 
as yet. I met the gentleman in question at 
& men’s dinner-party. We travelled to- 
gether for two days by rail; I found hima 
pleasant companion, a polished gentleman; 
in fact I liked him; but I noticed he spoke 
of himself as a bachelor. If marriage were 
discussed he joined in the question simply 
as an outsider, and to inveigh against it; 
and J, remembering the new-made wife I 
had seen on his arm that day at S. Louis- 
sur-Eaux, wondered within myself. Acci- 
dent solved my wonderment. Ina lawyer’s 
office I happened to mention’ my late trav- 
elling companion by name. My friend 
nodded. 

*““*M’Kenzie! H’m—ha—yes, I’ve met 
him; very pleasant fellow, superior and— 
but a man with daughters and all that, you 
know, must be careful. You’ve heard—’ 

**T said I had. 

**Ah! that’s not all there is to hear; I 
suppose no one ever told you he is married?” 

**T said I was aware of it. 

***Tn Canada; quarrelled with his wife, 
and separated from her since, I believe, It 
was hushed up, fortunately for him; but a 
man with daughters, you know—one must 
be careful.’ 

“*T agreed with him. Two years later I 
again met the gentleman in question, this 
time in England and at a ball at General de 
Ponsonby’s. I meet him often now; I hear 
him spoken of as a bachelor, eligible and 
estimable in all respects; I find him domes- 
ticated on terms of the greatest intimacy 
with the sons and daughters of a lady who 
honors me with her friendship and confi- 
dence; I see him winning the regard of a 
young girl as innocent as she is inexperi-. 
enced; I see him trading upon her guile- 
less trust, flaunting his false plumes, and 
acting—” 

“A tre! Do youhearme? A foul, cow- 
ardly, slanderous lie from beginning to 
end!” 

M’ Kenzie got no further. By a perfectly 
frightful effort at self-control, belied by his 
white churning lips and quivering hands, 
he had forced himself to listen for a given 
time. Before Clive had finished that con- 
trol broke down; and like a tiger he turned 
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upon his accuser with clenched fist as in 
act to strike, and pale infuriate lips, hurling 
the fierce invective of denial at the latter’s 
head. 

That denial was never finished. 

The tide had risen, so that they had left 
the beach, and were pursuing a narrow 
path hewn partly by nature, partly by the 
hand of man, out of the face of the cliff. 
Below them, at the distance of two or three 
feet, rippled the purple waters of the Chan- 
nel, stretching away in long waving lines of 
ever-deepening violet to the horizon, The 
sun had set, and the two men and the wa- 
ter were in shadow; but over the horizon 
floated one long cloud like a streak of blood, 
and all the eastern sky was suffused with a 
faint rosy light; while far above their heads 
the towering cliffs were stained with a 
crimson glory on their .summits—the last 
reflection of the descended orb of day. 
There was just room on this path for two 
men to walk abreast with comfort. Higher 
up it narrowed, and became a mere thread 
where one could hardly find space to set his 
foot, but here was room for both; and 
M’Kenzie had the inside and was slightly 
inadvance. In that burst of fury he turned 
with a kind of spring on Clive. The latter 
started aside, involuntarily lifting his arm 
to avoid the threatened collision; and with- 
out word or touch, by the sheer impetus of 
his own unthinking passion, M’ Kenzie stum- 
bled, and went headlong into the rising 
waters below! 

One sharp agonized cry, and then—a dead 
silence; but far, far overhead a gull flew 
past with a long wailing note, as if to carry 
the echo of that cry to heaven; and into the 
holes and caverns of the cliffs the waves 
rushed with a solemn thunderous roll, as 
though the sea were firing a funeral salute 
over the ex-officer’s grave. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
‘WHAT HAVE YOU DONE WITH HIM?” 


Lone ago I heard a woman say to her 
son, in a fit of irritation, ‘“‘ If you will per- 
sist in going out of doors bareheaded in a 
tropical country, you will get a sunstroke; 
and really, I shall not be sorry, for I am 
sick of warning you.”’ 

That same day her son was brought home 
to her, struck down like a log under the 
burning noonday sun. Before another 
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morning he was dead; and I, going into the 
darkened room, found a miserable mad- 
dened woman, crouching beside the corpse, 
with tearless eyes and parched chalky lips, 
which murmured over and over again in 
ceaseless refrain: 

**T told him I would not be sorry—not 
sorry—not sorry. Yes, I told him so—that 
I—would—not—be—sorry.”” 

They brought her home afterwards—to a 


lunatic asylum in her native country. Ip 


believe she is living still, a harmless maniac, 
ever reciting the same monotonous litany of 
despair. 

While Clive had been telling his sto 
M’Kenzie, his acute eye had noted u- 
rately the signs of fury rising and ferment- 
ing in the latter's breast. Once, w, the 
Canadian attempted to interrupt 
thought did cross his mind, * 


were on terra firma, for this p ate fel- 
low is quite capable of pitchi imself or 
me over the edge if he is worké@up;” and 


again—* Prevised is preventedgorme. Let 


him take a cold bath if he it will cool 
his passion—I sban’t prev m.”” 

Now, five minutes later, thought had 
come to pass, and M’Ken ad gone face 


foremost into the purple curling waves, his 
passion cooled in one stupendous splash. 

The water was notgfive feet deep at this 
part, and to a s would but have 
been the ‘cold b live had called it, 
That M Kenzie cou m, and swim well, 
he happened to know; and after the first 
start and gasp of surprise he came to the 
edge of the path, bending over and stretch- 
ing out his hands, in the full expectation of 
seeing M’Kenzie rise dripping from his 
** douche,” and of hauling him, discomfited 
and humiliated, on to dry Jand again. He 
was disappointed. 

Up, almost to touch his finger-tips, leapt 
the waves, breaking in little showers of 
foam and spray against the cliff. He could 
see the brown tangled seaweed floating like 
a mermaid’s web beneath their glittering 
surface; here and there an out-jutting rock 
standing up like the fangs of some de- 
ceased sea-monster; a dead bird gliding 
swiftly past, the bloody hole still visible on 
its upturned breast, ere it was whirled out 
to sea by the powerful current sweeping 
round those rocky shores; but no M’ Kenzie! 
If the gnomes of the sea had dragged him 
down and pinioned him within their twi- 
light palaces beneath, there could not have 


been less sign of him or his existence; 
Merciful heavens!’ cried Clive; “‘ the 
man must have stunned himself against the 
bottom,’”’ And only waiting to jerk off his 
coat and boots, without thinking of danger 
» to himself, or of his late animosity to the 
missing man—without thought of anything, 
in fact, except that there was something to 
— and he must do it, he swung him- 
self over the edge of the path into the wa- 
~ which had guifed and hidden the Ca- 
ian. As he did so, his foot struck 
aiust a maked hand firmly clenched over 
sunken rock, dislodged it from its hold, 
in the same moment a dark heavy body, 
outstretched limbs and black dripping 
heavily to the surface, amid a 
whirlpool of bubbles and marine 
he shock almost knocked Clive 
off his Had it quite done so, the sea- 
have sung a requiem over both 
r,as to swimming, the clever 
do about as much of that as 
-reared young fellows, or— 
! By a desperate effort he 
, and in the same moment 
M’Kenzie, who, opening 
es with a glare of return- 
as the cold breeze smote 
upon his face, Caught at the outstretched 
hand, and fastened on it with a grip which 
threatened to drag en to the bottom. 
** Hold hard, if ,”’ said Clive. 
He spoke quite ough it was only 
by an almost superhuman effort of muscu- 
lar strength that he could keep his footing 
against the current alone, and this frenzied 
clutch threatened to shake him off it alto- 
gether. “You're all right. Put your feet 
down instead of your head, that’s all.” 
mel’’ cried M’Kenzie, faintly. 
His head was bleeding from a cut above the 
temple, and his grasp loosened from weak- 
ness and bewilderment. 
Clive took advantage of it to wrest his 
arm free, and in the same instant caught a 
firm hold of his antagonist’s collar, while 
with the other hand he braced himself 
against a protruding fang of rock. To 
move thus impeded, and with the water up 
to his breast, was impossible, It required 
all his strength to hold M’Kenzie’s head 


above the waves, until the latter was sufli- 
ciently recovered from his second attack of 
faintness to recognize where he was, and be 
able to assist himself. When that was 
achieved, the rest was easy. With one 
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stroke of his arm, the Canadian was under 
the lee of the cliff not three yards distant, 
and in another minute had scrambled— 
half drowned, with the blood oozing from 
his forehead and mingling with the sea- 
water on his face in purple streaks, but 
otherwise uninjured—on to the path whence 
his passion had hurled him down. Clive 
tried to follow, but that last powerful strain 
had done for his strong right wrist for the 
present. His first effort to grasp the cliff 
to which he had floundered wrung from 
him an involuntary cry of pain; and yet it 
did not hurt him half as much as the ne- 
cessity of letting his rival help him up. 
That turned his lips white, and made him 
wince as no physical torture could have 
ever done. 

M’ Kenzie, however, guessed nothing of 
the feeling. Equally impulsive in his grat- 
itude as in his anger, he would, had he 
been a Frenchman, have flung himself into 
Clive’s arms, and hugged him in a transport 
of emotion. Being an Anglo-Saxon, he 
spared Clive that demonstration, and, in- 
stead, inflicted on his left hand (the only 
available one) a grip to which his drowning 
clutch had been but child’s-play. 

“You have saved my life,’’ he said, 
hoarsely. ‘‘How can I ever thank you 
enough?” 

“Pray don’t try,’”’ said Clive, looking 
away from the earnest eyes, and releasing 
his hand as quickly as he could. ‘‘ You’ve 
no cause for thanks, I assure you.”’ 

‘*Not when you jumped in and hauled 
me out when I was disabled from helping 
myself? Why, my dear fellow, I might 
have been drowned but for you. I suppose 
I hit my head against one of those con- 
founded rocks, for—ah! if you hadn’t 
helped me, where should I have been now?’ 

“At the bottom,’’ interrupted Clive, al- 
most rudely. ‘Excuse me if I don’t join 
in your rejoicings, As I happened to be on 
the spot, I was compelled to remember that 
there is such a thing as being accessory to 
another man’s death, without actually as- 
sisting him to it. Believe me’’—and he 
spoke with a savage earnestness which dis- 
dained pretence—‘‘if I could have chosen, 
fate would have planted me twenty miles 
off, and saved Kate Bellew from the in- 
trigues of a—”’ 

Blackguard!’ suggested M’Kenzie, as 
Clive broke off with a shrug of his broad 
shoulders, and began pulling on his coat. 
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The Canadian did not speak angrily. A 
furrow of pain and natural mortification 
dad come upon his brow at this second re- 
pulse, more churlish than the last; but 
wrath was not to be aroused a second time 
that evening. Do you not think that angry 
tongue of the second Henry was slow and 
careful for many a day after the blood shed 
before the high altar of the cathedral at 
Canterbury had ceased to redden the mar- 
ble steps, and the corpse of the murdered 
archbishop had been carried away out of 
sight of friend and enemy alike? M’Kenzie 
went up to the barrister, and laid his hand 
on his shoulder. 

**You think me that, and worse?’ he 
said. ‘‘Has your legal experience never 
taught you that before deciding on a case 
you should hear both sides of it? Look 
here, Clive””—and though he smiled there 
was an echo of past pain and sorrow in his 
voice, which touched his rival in spite of 
himself—“‘ you have given me the outlines 
of a story which any man might resent to 
hear told in connection with himself. Do 
you want to hear the true one? Twenty 
minutes ago my pride was up, and I would 
not have told it you, first because neither 
you nor any other man has a shadow of 
right to ask it from me; and next because, 
if you had had the right, I would not have 
owned it when claimed in such a tone; but 
since then you’ve risked your life to save 
another’s, and that other’s a man you dis- 
liked and despised. Confound it, Clive! 
Can’t you see that, however you repudiate 
his gratitude, he must feel that you’ve done 
a better thing than if he were a friend of 
yours? I never thought to speak of that 
which has darkened my whole life to any 
living being, man or woman. Don’t you 
know yourself that you’d rather cut your 
heart out than tell some things to your 
nearest and dearest friend? You are no 
friend of mine; but I’m going to tell you 
now; and when we get to the hotel I’ll 


show you full proof of the truth of my 
words. Only’’—and here the pain in his 
voice deepened till it grew so hoarse as to 
be hardly intelligible—‘‘ when I’ve told you 
my story, don’t say anything. You can’t 


do me justice without speaking of—of other 


people. Don’t do it.” 

Clive was sitting on a hummock of sandy 
earth, pulling on his boots over his wet feet. 
He looked up keenly and quickly into the 
dark southern face, which even through 
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seawater, blood-stains and agitation showed 
so handsome and earnest; and as he did so 
an uncomfortable sense of being in the 
wrong, of having allowed prejudice to make 
him insolent and unjust, began to dawn 
upon his unwilling mind. Indeed I think 
it was this very reluctance to accept the sug- 
gestion, which showed him that in truth he 
would have preferred to find M’Kenzie the 
scoundrel he believed him, that though he 
asked for an explanation, it was the last 
thing he desired; for when he spoke it was 
sharply and hurriedly, as if to get the better 
of his smaller self before it got the better of 
him, ‘ 

A great man once said, “It is only a céW- 
ard who can boast he has never been afraid.”’ 
An honorable man is generally mo 
scious of his deceitfulness than a k 

“Keep your story to yourself,” 
almost roughly. ‘‘ I have no rig 
it, as you say; and I don’t wan 
if I had,” 

M’ Kenzie smiled a little bitte 

“That is all very well,’’ 
my dear fellow, excuse 
you’ve said, the matter can 
—with honor.”’ 

**T know that,” said Cliveyshortly, as he 
rose to his feet, ‘and that’s’why I ask you 
to give me your word ag@ gentleman that 
there is no truth w in these imputa- 
tions against your Can you do it?” 

“Yes! Truth in They are the 
foulest lies.’’ 

*«Then—exeuse my pressing you, I only 
want Yes or No—there is nothing, on your 
word and honor, against you which need 
prevent your going up in all honesty to 
any lady (we wont mention names), and 
asking her for her daughter’s hand?” 

**On my word of honor, nothing.” 

Clive turned round. There was a pale set 
look in his face, 

“That will do,” hesiad. “I am satis- 
fied” (but he didn’t look it), “and apolo- 
gize; though—” 

*€Go on,”’ said M’Kenzie, quietly. ‘“ You 
are not satisfied, and I can see it. Go on.’”’ 

“Well, if I’m not,’’ Clive answered, 


bluntly, “‘ it’s just this; I meet you here as 
a bachelor disclaiming all connection with 
family ties; and yet when I first saw you it 
was most certainly with—” 

**My wife!’ said M’Kenzie. He spoke 
firmly; but that it was difficult for him to 
speak at all was evident. ‘“‘ Mr. Clive, 


d, ‘* but, 
ter what 
y rest here 
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when a man has lost something which was 
more precious to him than his own life, he 
is not fond of talking of it. You are right. 
I had awife—once. I have nothing now 
but a memory—she is dead.”’ 

Clive turned to him abruptly, and held 
out his hand, the best part of his nature 
touched to kindliness and generosity. 

* Forgive me,” he said, his voice soften- 
ing for the first time—‘ and thank you. I 
wont ask any more. I'd no right to ask 


that, but—Ah, well! I’ve been in the wrong 


all through; and all I can do is to repair it. 
There’s this comfort for you,’’ and he tried 
to spéak cordially and gladly, ‘* she—they, 
I mean—never shared my suspicions down 


there; and if I’ve done you harm with Dick 
by any or warning, I'll undo it before 
to-night i®ver.”’ 

M Kenzi@saw through his late opponent 


at that mo t, and felt half amused and 
half sorry the young fellow who was 
trying to make the amende honorable to him. 
They had t homewards, and were 
walking swif nder the shadow of the 
cliff, so as to warm in their drenched 
garments. Thi stain had faded out of 
the sky, and off the downs. No human 
being was in sight, no sound but the roll of 

the waves smote upon the ear. Only out at 
- sea a long line of -boats dotted the 
horizon; and twilig gray and shad- 
owy, hung over all, e veil of a young 
widow over a face from which the sunshine 
of happiness has been banished for a time. 
M’ Kenzie laid his hand on his companion’s 
arm. 

** | think there is no necessity for you to 
say anything,’ he said, good-naturedly. 
“If our friends didn’t share your mistake, 
what need for enlightening them? And as 
for Miss Bellew—” 

** Pray don’t say anything about her,” 
Clive interrupted, hastily. ‘‘ Her name 
should never have been mentioned at all. 
Bad form on my part; and I’m awfully 
sorry for it; but I know her—all of them, 
better than you, and when I thought you 
were deceiving her—them—” 

** You came to the rescue, like a knight 
of chivalry,’ said M’Kenzie, smiling. 
*“‘ Well, my dear fellow, I quite agree with 
you that, in general, young ladies’ names 
are best left unmeddled with, either for at- 
tack or defence; but as it has been done on 
this occasion, we may as well not leave the 
subject unfinished. You think that Iam 


in love with Miss Bellew, and that I’m do- 
ing my best, not without success, to make 
her in Jove with me, eh?” 

Clive bit his lip, He had wronged the 
Canadian, and repented of his wrong; but 
he never felt nearer to hating him than at 
that moment. 

**T don’t think that you are in love with 
her—now,”’ he said, in his harshest voice. 
“Tf you had been, you could never have 
said that.’’ 

are quite right,’ M’Kenzie an- 
swered, good-humoredly. ‘ And now that 
I have been so frank with you, be the same 
with me. If I am notin love with her, you 
are. Am I not right also?” - 

Clive bit his lipagain. There wasaslight 
inflexion of amusement in the other’s 
voice, which stung through all his reserve 
like the barb of a poisoned arrow. Not to 
reply, however, would have been only a 
more humiliating form of assent; and denial 
never came into his head. It is strange, 
but with some men truth, even on the sub- 
ject of love, seems more natural than a lie! 

“What if you are?” he said, curtly. 
**T’ve been a fool, Lown it; but at least I’ve 
not prosecuted my folly to any one’s harm 
but my own.” 

**T don’t think you have,” said M’ Kenzie. 
“Tt seems to me, though, that the folly lies, 
not in loving Miss Bellew (who is a very 
sweet lovable girl), but in not prosecuting 
your love. My dear fellow, I owe youa 
debt. Let me pay it by relieving your mind. 
Iam not your rival, as youthink. Ineither 
wish to marry Miss Bellew, nor have I tried 
to win her affections. Were I still a mar- 
ried man” (and he sighed), ‘I could not 
be more innocent on that subject, and I 
haven’t the least reason to suppose that she 
is any way less so. So far from caring for 
me in that way, I fancy she is as yet free 
from all thought of love or lovers. Indeed, 
to me, one of her greatest charms is that 
frank, childlike—I was almost saying boy- 
ish innocence. It seems a pity to disturb it 
at all; but if you love her, as I see you do, 
why may not she see it also; and why don’t 
you tell her so?” 

“Tell her!’ repeated Clive in a sort of 
dismay. He was still bewildered at this 
second enlightenment. It did not seem 
credible (though he had been so unwilling 
to admit his own love even to himself) that 
another man should be thrown with Kate, 
as M’Kenzie had been, and not care for her; 
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aman, too, to whom she had shown such 
sweet favor as to the Canadian! and then 
he remembered the blush she had given the 
former that morning, with a fresh sick feel- 
ing of pain. 

**Not quite such a fool, foolish as I am!’ 
he said. 

“But, my dear Clive—excuse my calling 
you so,” said M’Kenzie, laughing—“ it 
seems to me that you are rather foolish in 
this. Howcan you tell whether she likes 
you or not unless you ask her? Take the 
advice of a man a good deal older than your- 
self, and let her see a little of your feelings. 
Girls like to be courted. It is their prerog- 
ative to be served then, as it’s their duty to 
serve them afterwards; and yourather seem 
to avoid her than otherwise.” 

**You’ve thought so, have you?” said 
Clive. ‘Then give me credit for non-inter- 
ference.” 

“*What, when I’ve told you there is no 
interference in the case! I like the little 
girl much—very much. She is quite charm- 
ing; but as to the idea you suggest, it is all 
nonsense. That sort of thing has been over 
with me for many a year.” 

** Perhaps every one is not as well aware 
of that as you,’ suggested Clive. Very 
undemonstrative himself, he had looked on 
M’Kenzie’s confidential, almost caressing 
manner with women as rather prononce 
love-making. The latter broke into a laugh 
half sad, half merry: 

**T think most women have a sort of in- 
stinct on that subject,’ he said. They 
know when they are loved, atany rate. We 
don’t; that’s why we have to ask them. 
Take my advice now, and ask her. As for 
me—look here—I shan’t even see her again. 
I’ve no change of clothes with me, and I 
don’t want to get a rheumatic fever from 
wearing these wet ones; so I shall just go 
to bed while they’re drying, and you can 
take my excuses round to the cottage for 
me. I shall send them a line in the morn- 
ing to say I am summoned up to London 
on important business, and that I left you 
to bring George up later. You wont mind 
looking after the little chap, will you? He’ll 
lean his head and arms out as far as he can 
in every tunnel, and try to jump out ten 
minutes before the train stops at every 
station, and drum the devil’s tattoo on your 
feet for the rest of the way; but perhaps 
you’ll have a brother’s right to keep him in 
order by then. Deuce take it, Clive! I’m 


not at all sure the bonny little lassie doesn’t 
like you more than you fancy, for the very 
reason that she’s so confoundedly careful 
to hide it.” 

‘I thought you considered her so child- 
ishly innocent,’”’ said Clive; but his heart 
would brighten in spite of himself, and 
the stern mouth softened into a smile, 
“* M’Kenzie—I hope this isn’t generosity on 
your part.” 

“*Generosity! .My dear fellow, I don’t 
pretend to be over-virtuous; and if I were 
in love with Kate Bellew, neither you nor 
any other man should have the ghost of a 
chance from me till I had tried my own fate 
and—failed. I’m going to have a stiff glass 
of hot brandy and water, and go to bed. 
Let me recommend the former to you be- 
fore going up to the cottage; and ask me to 
congratulate you till to-morrow. I shall be 
asleep before you come back.” 

Clive nodded. 

“T wont awake you. Good-night, and 
thanks,”’ he said, turning away in his short 
manner, and going into hif*own room, 
M’ Kenzie looking after him ‘for a moment, 
a slight kindly smile lurkffg under his 
mustache, 

It did not take Clive long to change his 
clothes, even though he had but one hand 
to do it with. He hadno past to look back 
on; and cool as he be in all outward 
seeming, it was not i nature of a young 
fellow, with any blood in his veins at all, to 
go through an hour such as that which had 
just ticked out-its last minutes on the old 
church-clock, and not feel its excitement 
still seething in his brain, and making every 
pulse in his body quiver with latent fire. 
The man whom he had thought a scoundrel 
had satisfied him that he was equally to be 
respected, and more to be pitied than him- 
self; a gentleman against whom he had no 
right to warn any one; and who was as free 
to woo and win Kate Bellew as he, Bernard 
Clive, if he so pleased. But, on the other 
hand, it appeared that he did not so please, 
that so far from being Clive’s rival he was 
anxious to be his friend, and to aid him in 
his suit. Two enemies had struggled to- 
gether for life or death, and grown friends 
in the strife. A duel had been fought, and 
either party had been at once victor and 
vanquished. An apparently insurmount- 
able barrier to his love had proved the veri- 
est cobweb of imagination; and—it had all 
happened in an hour! Little wonder that 


he bungled hurriedly over his dressing, and 
only waiting to bind a wet handkerchief 
round his now stiff and swollen wrist, set 
out for the cottage. 

M’Kenzie had seen through the love 
which he had hardly admitted to himself, 
had implied that Kate saw through it too, 
and laughed at him for faint-heartedness. 
That accusation at least they should be mis- 
taken in. He might be a fool, but at least 
he was no coward; and perhaps, after all, 
Katie might care for him a little. 

It had come on to rain and blow; but he 
did not heed it as he strode along the steep 
dusky street, and finding the cottage-door 
hospitably open (as was the wont in Combe 
Regis) passed into the passage, and knocked 
at the parlor door within. A voice from 
inside—Kate’s, but sounding unlike her 
usual tone—answered, ‘‘Come in; and 
Clive tried to obey. He had forgotten, 
however, that his right hand was useless, 
and was making a second bungling attempt 
to turn the handle with his left, when it 
was suddenly wrenched round from inside, 
and Kate stoodim the open doorway before 
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him. There was no one else in the room; 
and the candles had not yet been lighted; 
but as she stood there, framed in the dark 
doorway, and cut out as it were against a 
background of red firelight, with her thick 
curly hair tinged with red upon the crown, 
and faint red reflections among the shim- 
mery folds of her white muslin, he saw that 
her face was deadly pale, and her glance 
rested on him with an expression of repul- 
sion more intense than he had ever seen in 
any human face before. 

“* You!” she said in a sort of whisper, 
more expressive of deadly sickening than 
even a shriek could be—“‘ and alone!” Her 
eyes went out into the dark passage as she 
spoke, as if in search of something, and then 
fixed themselves on Clive in almost fierce 
appeal. 

‘** Where is Mr. M’Kenzie?” she asked— 
‘Mr, Clive, what have you done with him?’’ 
and involuntarily she put out her hand and 
laid it with a grasp wonderfully powerful 
for such baby-fingers, on Clive’s arm. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


A LOVE SONG. 


BY ELBERTA M. BRANSTON. 


y love is like a violet, 

Or like a sweet Mayflower; 
So deeply blue her sunny eye, 
_ ‘Her face so fair a dower. 

Like threads of gold entangled 
With brown of autumn leaves 
The light is—in her shining hair 
The glowing sunshine weaves, 


My love is tall and queenly, 
Like yonder lily bloom; 

Her heart is pure as its soft tint, . 
As true as its perfume. 

She is my light, my starbeam, 
My jewel—my one pearl;— 

So peerless yet so modest she— 
My winsome blue-eyed girl. 


My precious! O my darling! 
My heart leans forth to thee; 

And shall be true while life shall last, 
As wavelets to the sea. 

Ay, in the gladsome sunshine— 
Bright all around, above— 

Or when the storm-clouds hover o’er 
Pll faithful be, my love. 

Rock Ridge, Wis., March, 1876. 
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THE MISSING INDIAMAN. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


Ir was while we lay at Surat that I wel- 
comed on board the Burmah my old school- 
mate Jack Greene. Last from an opium 
smuggler, he had abundant yarns of the 
China Sea wherewith to enliven the fore- 
castle of the Boston merchantman. He 
was sufficiently wild, yet no more so than 
his listeners. 

I had never sailed with him, yet the sta- 
ple of our mutual converse at school had 
been ships and foreign lands. Whatamul- 
titude of little boats we had set afloat on 
ponds and streams!—ships, barques, brigs, 
schooners and sloops. 

Geography was our delight, and we had 
little respect for those lads to whom Mo- 
zambique Channel, the Bay of Bengal and 
the Strait of Sunda were simply names 
which they must recite at school. Often 
since then I had wondered what was be- 
come of Jack, and Jack had wondered what 
was become of me. 

We overflowed with memories of our early 
neighborhood, the schoolroom, the farm- 
houses, the woods and shores. There were 
some tender recollections. Did I remember 
Lily Sweetbriar? and had Jack forgotten 
Maud Rose? 


The Burmah was a good-looking ship, of. 


five hundred and fifty tons, with twelve 
foremast hands. It was not long after Jack 
Greene had become the twelfth man that 
we sailed from Mozambique. Our only 
passenger was a Mr. St. John, an indigo 
trader from New England, who, living in 
Hindustan, was going to the African coast 
on business, 

Mr. St. John was tall and spare, with a 
breadth of human sympathy no greater 
than that of his shoulders. He had no 
sense of the fitness of things, and having a 
kind of consumptive piety, would preach to 
the rude sailors after the manner of an old- 
time divine, using some pretty dry words, 
and having his labor for his pains. 

The indigo merchant came to dislike 
Jack, calling him an atheist, when in real- 
ity the young sailor had by far the most 
genial and comprehensive faith of the two. 

Mr. St. John more than suspected that 
Jack purposely overturned the slush-bucket, 


the contents of which one day descended 
aloft unannounced upon a head which had 
little sympathy with so rough a joke. 

Although Jack expressed much regret, 
still the fact remained that the slush had 
come down; and to make the case worse, 
Mr. St. John, who was always putting him- 
self where he ought not to have been, heard 
the young tar remark to his shipmates for- 
ward that “‘old Greenland’s Icy Moun- 
tains ”’ could now ship for ordinary seaman, 
at least. 

After this the indigo merchant left us to 
ourselves, and we were glad to be rid of 
him. Mr. Allyn, the second mate, told us 
that our passenger was to be married im- 
mediately on his return to Hindustan, he 
having sent to the United States for a wife, 
who was now on her passage to Bombay. 

The day we passed the Comoro Islands a 
very heavy swell came tumbling along after 
us, in the course of the northeast monsoon, 
and we felt little doubt that a hurricane 
was at hand. 

At sunset it burst upon us. At first we 
lay to, while the tornado hove the ship so 
nearly down that her yardarms dipped in 
the water. Thug She continued for six 
hours, all the while under bare poles, and 
then the mizzen-mast was snapped short 
off. It took with it the main-topmast, 
from which at the very first swoop of the 
gale the reefed topsail had been torn and 
whirled away like paper. 

With the loss of her after-spars she fell 
off broadside to, but the fore-rigging hold- 
ing an abundance of wind, we got her off 
before it, and she rushed away like a wild 
zebra. 

Jack Greene’s trick at the wheel was now 
almost out, but the mate, going close up to 
him, sang out in his ear with all the might 
he could muster: 

“IT don’t want you to leave the wheel, 
Jack. Never mind whose trick it is; I 
want you to stand here till this blows out!’ 

“Ay, ay, sir?’ shouted Jack in reply, 
with his mouth close to the mate’s ear. 

Of course we could hear nothing of this, 
but Mr. Gayton, the mate, told us of it 
afterwards. I had never seen such a helms- 
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man as Jack before, and have never since, 
Two hours more he stood at the wheel, and 
it was two o’clock, and yet another two 
hours, and it was eight bells, or four o’clock 
in the morning. From time to time the 
wind would lull sufficiently for the sea to 
rise, when it would shoot into peaks that 
combed half up to the mainyard. To steer 
aship before such a sea was no small mat- 
ter. At four o’clock the mate again shouted 
in Jack’s ear, as he had done twice before: 
“I don’t like you to leave the wheel, 
Jack; this wont last more than two hours 
longer—blow out by sunrise!’ 

And so Jack twirled the wheel spokes, 
now to starboard and now to port, to meet 
the ship as she yawed, or guard against 
those tremendous rollers that might trip her 
by the quarter. 

The day broke, and it was now six o’clock. 
In half an hour it. would besunrise; though 
we saw little signs of light, but only the 
solid brass of the whole sky, streaked with 
wild lines of gray. It blew harder than 
ever, 

“Ay, ay, sir!’ was Jack’s reply to the 
mate, at the question of another two hours. 
The ocean was now almost as level as the 
deck itself. The sea could not rise. It 
was torn to the finest rain, and the salt 
seemed to penetrate our faces. At seven 
o’clock, however, the cyclone again held its 
breath, and then TOS@ sa swell such as one 
will seldom !ook upons 

Our passenger was vely much frightened, 
and he prayed by the mainmast, because he 
dared not remain in the cabin. I could not 
help contrasting him with Jack, who, hat- 
less and shirtless, for the wind had torn 
away every stitch of his clothing but the 
stout duck trousers, stood alert at the 
wheel, his quick hands shifting it with every 
roaring plunge of the noble ship. 

The gale had lulled for these few min- 
utes, only to come tearing upon us with in- 
creased fury. It shifted four points, and in 
order to keep out of the trough of the sea, 
Jack had to take the wind on the quarter 
instead of the stern, for the gale was now so 
fitful that the sea jumped up in spite of it. 
For a moment the lee-rail went completely 
out of sight, and the water on that side 
swashed up to the hatch combings. 
Righting a little we shot away, with Mr. 
St. John fastened to the pump by the slack 
ef a tangled buntline from under which the 
mainsail had been torn, and uttering ejacu- 


lations which ‘‘ the impetuous blasts ’’ made 
no more of than they once did of Lear’s 
“white hair’’—while Jack Greene, in his 
tenth hour at the wheel, stood broad-breast- 
ed and silent, but quick and keen, with 
every life depending on his hand. At the 
next lull of the wind we shipped a sea which 
completely filled the decks. 

It had occasionally thundered and light- 
ened, though we could see no cloud but the 
driving ocean mist, and now there came the 
loudest peal of all. The Burmah settled, a 
dead weight, under the enormous mass of 
water, and seemed to be going straight 
down. Mr. St. John was carried out hori- 
zontally, but the rope prevented his going 
overboard. The mate sang out, coolly 
enough, yet as if there could be no doubt in 
the premises: 

** We are gone now, sure!’’ 

The nightheads appeared just above wa- 
ter. Mr. St. John was half drowned, still 
he chung and prayed; but the ship remained 
like a log under water, till the axe of the 
stout: second mate, who said not a word, so 
enlarged the breach in the shattered bul- 
warks that the deluge rolled away—and all 
the while, though half losing his foothold, 
Jack Greene stood at the wheel. 

Another two hours finished one of the 
longest ‘‘tricks’’ ever steered by any mari- 
ner. From midnight until noon Jack had 
kept the Burmah on her course, The cy- 
clone was now over, and I gladly relieved 
my chum. We could all, of course, steer 
ordinarily well, but Jack was the best of 
us. 

The indigo merchant drew a sermon from 
the hurricane, which was sent, he said, asa 
warning against further profanity; as if the 
Omnipotent Spirit would have stirred up the 
whele Indian Ocean, smitten the forests of 
Hindustan and the negro huts of Mozam- 
bique, desolated Madagascar and ravaged 
Zanguebar, to frighten a few poor helpless 
sailors in the ship Burmah of Boston—and 
all to no purpose, too, for they swore as 
badly as ever. 

He took upon himself great credit in that 
he had successfully besought mercy in the 
day of wrath; nor did he seem once to think 
upon Jack Greene, and his twelve hours’ 
trick at the wheel. He predicted, unless 
we should speedily forsake our ways—and 
there was need enough—a still more terri- 
ble judgment. 

On arriving at Mozambique we learned 
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that three newly-come missionaries—and 
excellent people they doubtless were—had 
lately died there of fever, while an old slaver 
captain, who shculd have been hung twenty 
years before, was just recovering from the 
same disorder. These facts gave the care- 
jess sailors a strong argument against such 
logic as the indigo merchant was in the 
habit of using. We lay a long while at 
Mozambique, repairing the ship, Mr. St. 
John, meanwhile, being sick at a trading 
station up the country. 

During our stay, there came in a brig 
from Zanzibar for Boston, on board of 
which was a young seaman well known to 
Jackandme, Now we heard of Lily Sweet- 
briar and Maud Rose—but the news was 
sad. At the time of my departure from 
home, neither of them had a mother living, 
and now each had lost her father. 

Lily and Maud were cousins—Lily’s 
father having been master of an Indiaman, 
while his brother-in-law, the father of 
Maud, sailed as mate of the same ship. 

I had learned in India that from the 
veyage on which | had last known them to 
be absent, they had never returned. Four 
years had passed, and slips had come and 
gone, and Lily Sweetbriar, whose name al- 
ways reminded me of the litile girl in the 
Christmas book, had read the marine list so 
constantly, that she could have given the 
names of all the ships that doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope—but the Babelmandel 
caine not, 

Then Jack and I conversed more than 
ever of the old days, Jack’s first voyage 
had been ina barque, to Cronstadt, and 
mine in a brig, to Marseilles. Q@nce after 
this, was each of us welcomed home, though 
not together, by the two beautiful school- 
girls, and once again we had gone to sea 
separately, at a time when Maud and Lily 
were hoping that the Babelmandel must be 
ou her homeward voyage. Since then, I 
had seen China, Australia, South America 
and Hindustan; and Jack had been 
wrecked among the Philippine Islands, had 
been in Chinaand Japan, in Persia and 
Arabia; while thousands of miles away, 
our gentle schoolfellows had told each other 
their dreams, with how faint a conception 
of those realities that were now ours, 

We learned that Maud was a teacher of 
music, and that Lily had taken a school; 
but the latter, our friend told us, seemed 
to believe her father living, though the faith 
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was so extraordinary that she herself could 
give no definite reason for it. She was one, 
Linferred, who had great spirituality. With 
me her memory had a freshness which noth- 
ing else possessed, and how often it filled 
my heart with melancholy, while I might 
be tying a reef-point or furling a topsail. 

We had nearly completed repairs when 
Mr. St. John reappeared. He had been 
very sick, while in obedience to a strange 
dispensation, Jack Greene had worked on in 
excellent health—getting the mizzen rigging 
over the newly stepped mast, or setting up 
the mainstay, or doing other things of a 
like nature. Business was very good, the 
ship was looking finely, and all things 
prospered, 

The indigo merchant was in haste to 
reach India, and though ours would not be 
the first vessel, he bargained for a .return 
passage in her. He had thought of going 
in the vessel which lay just outside of us, 
but had been shocked at her skipper’s pro- 
fanity, that son of the sea having, it ap- 
peared, gotten one ef his fingers nipped _be- 
tween two links of a chain, at the moment 
when the indigo merchant stepped on deck, 

The simplicity of this statement was 
amusing. We thought of old Borden, of 
the Chichataubut, with his finger newly 
jammed, and Mr. St. John within hearing! 
Why, the master of the Chichataubut would 
swear at the mainmast, and tell lies by the 
fathom. His crew, besides officers, consist- 
ed of two Portuguesé, three Lascars, a 
Jordy, a Dutchman and a Madagascar negro 
—and so we did not wonder that Mr. St, 
John came back to the Burmah. 

His expected bride was by this time in 
India. She was to land at Bombay. Jack 
Greene remarked that she must be about as 
sour as the molasses we had in our sailor 
coffee, and it would be a marriage of two 
ghosts, 

Shortly before sailing, we heard one 
night a mysterious rapping in the forecastle 
—a sound such as would be made by a ham- 
mer striking a carpeted floor. From our 
bunks we could look directly down on the 
spot where the raps proceeded, and we 
knew tbat it was bare of any visible agent 
that might produce such a noise, 

Next night the rapping was against the 
underside of the deck overhead, On the 
night following this it was heard on the 
lid of Jack’s seachest, and the fourth night 
it came from his berth-board. 
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We sailed the following morning, and at 
evening, after we had been up to furl the 
foretop-gallantsail, Jack told me that he did 
not feel well, and that just before we went 
aloft, he had seen the apparition of himself, 
standing by the house over the booby-hatch. 

“Tt was like seeing myself in a glass,’”’ he 
remarked. ‘I think some of these Mozam- 
bique sharks will have a chance at me be- 
fore long—the big fellow we saw following 
us to-day, perhaps. But if I die, remember 
me to those at home, and tell Maud that 
Jack meant to bring her a Mozambique 

t.?? 

I thought how Jack and I had sailed 
those little boats together on the ponds at 
home, and now while we were in a real ship, 
on areal sea, he might be about to leave me 
forever. 

That night he grew very sick with fever, 
and next morning Captain Copeland, an 
excellent man, had him removed to the 
cabin, a house above-board, and therefore 
comparatively airy. 

All that his kind-hearted shipmates could 
do for him was done. Mr. St. John was 
once or twice by his side, not, however, 
with the juice of the Mozambique orange 
or lemon, but with ‘‘odd old ends, stolen 
forth of holy writ,” and with dreary pic- 
tures of the condition of the unregenerate 
at the point of death. 

It became evident at last that Jack must 
go. It was a sorrowful night when we gave 
him up. He seemed to converse with spirits, 
saying that he saw his mother and all the 
dear faces of those who had loved him, but 
were now dead. He had always been kind 
to his mother, he said, and I doubted it not, 
for he was kind to every one. 

At eight bells, or four o’clock in the morn- 
ing watch, we saw that life was gone. 
While nature struggled with the fever I had 
been hardly able to realize the identity of 
the sick man, but now how natural became 
his features. O how tearfully I removed 
the poor phials of medicine, the lemons and 
the oranges that Jack never would need 
more. 

The burial was appointed for the after- 
noon of that day. At four bells, or two 
o’clock, the body was brought from the 
cabin and placed upon a plank. Mr. St. 
John read the burial service, adding that 
he regarded the death of our shipmate as a 
warning to ourselves, and finally picturing 
the present state of the departed sailor, as 


he doubtless imagined it his duty to do. 

“Avast that!’ said Captain Copeland, 
solemnly, ‘‘and belay where you are! Is 
this a time to talk of revenge and curses? 
I should think you would be ashamed, sir!” 

Then, with deep feeling, he himself read 
the prayers of the church, and the beautiful 
chapter of the resurrection. 

I felt an irresistible desire to look once 
more upon poor Jack, before the rough can- 
vas should forever hide his face. I threw 
back a fold of it which had been left unfast- 
ened. How lifelike he appeared! The 
officers and crew gathered around, but none 
of them spoke, and there was no sound but 
the dash of the sea, and the flutter of the 
great ensign at half-mast. Dropping upon 
one knee, I repeated aloud, and with an 
emphasis inspired by feelings deeper than I 
could utter, the first stirring verse of an old 
song which Jack had dearly loved: 

** Whether sailor or not, for a moment avast; 

Poor Jack’s mizzen-topsail is laid to the mast; 
He’ll never turn out, nor more heave the lead, 
He’s now all aback, nor will sails shoot ahead; 
Yet though worms gnaw his timbers, his vessel 


a wreck, 
‘When he hears the last whistle he’ll jump upon 
deck!’’ 

All the bystanders were tearful, and for 
myself, I could have fallen upon that silent 
form and wept like a girlk Why had I re- 
peated the lines? I will tell you. It was 
because, ere Jack became ill, I had dreamed 
one night that he was dead; that we all 
stood around him as he lay on the deck; 
that I knelt on one knee beside him, repeat- 
ing those six lines; and that at their conclu- 
sion he opened his eyes and was alive again. 

I was not dreaming now; yet he did open 
his eyes, and his breath returned! But 
how faint and weak he was. Captain Cope- 
land bent over him in astonishment; and 
beside and behind the captain were sun- 
browned faces full of wonder. But the 
fever had passed its turn, the deathlike 
trance was over, and it was Jack himself 
whom we looked upon. Hard indeed had 
been the battle, but life had triumphed. 

Jack related that in his condition of sup- 
posed death, he had seen his mother in the 
spirit state. He had revisited, as if in the 
body, his old home, and the homes of Lily 
and Maud, but the details had, upon his 
awakening, become vague. Those homes, 
however, he felt assured were not now in- 
habited by any people that he had ever 
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known. Of one thing he felt positive, 
which was that the two young girls were 
both gone from the village of their nativity. 
He had seen them, but he knew not where, 
save that the surroundings were strange to 
him. 

Captain Sweetbriar, and his mate Mr. 
Rose, he felt confident still lived in the 
body, together with the entire crew of the 
ship Babelmandel. ‘‘ Lily was right,’’ he 
said, ‘they are alive!” | 

I longed for the distinct details of that 
clairvoyant experience, but they were gone, 
and he saw the circumstances which he tried 
to describe, only as one might see objects 
boneath the water. 

Jack improved rapidly, and in a month 
was perfectly recovered. We had a long 
passage to Bombay, and as the ship dropped 
anchor before this great emporium of the 
Malabar coast, Jack and I, tugging at bunt 
or leach, to stow the topsails on the yards, 
looked curiously at the hivelike shore, and 
wondered if the merchant’s affianced had 
yet arrived. 

When we rowed Mr. St. John ashore a 
young gentleman met him atthe quay. He 
led by the hand the merchant’s little boy— 
for our passenger was a widower, There 
was no very warm manifestation of feeling 
on the part of the parent, though he ap- 
peared, in a kind of schoolmaster way, to 
be pleased. 

From a sentence or two which reached us, 
we found out that the bride elect was in 
Bombay. The merchant and his young 
friend started arm in arm from the water 
side, but we did not see the little boy with 
them, Mr. St. John, appearing to recollect 
that something was missing, looked around 
—now right, now left—but apparently in 
vain. 

Our boat’s crew, looking about them at 
the same time, saw a little pink and blue 
cap floating on the water. In a moment 
every man of us was overboard. It was a 
swimming race of perhaps fifty fathoms. 
Once, ere we reached the spot, a little gold- 
en head glanced for a moment in sight, then 
disappeared among the bubbles and eddies 
made by its sinking. Just then Jack 
Greene called out: 

“*Shark, lads! there is a shark! Why 
hadn’t we taken the boat? He’s heading 
right for the boy, and he’s a big one, too— 
see that fin! Look to your knives, boys, 
and we'll save the child or go under our- 
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selves! There goes his fin out of sight! 
Swim, swim!’ 

There were but three of us, and our 
chance of victory, opposed to a twenty-foot 
shark in the water, was dubious indeed; 
but without counting the cost we plunged 
on with an ardor that made the blue eddies 
boil in our path. The disappearance of the 
shark’s fin was terribly significant; he was 
now wholly hidden, and so was the child. 

We were over the spot where the little 
boy had last sunk, and the blue and pink cap 
floated just at our elbows. I started ata 
momentary glimpse of something close be- 
neath me, and instantly the bright head of | 
the child came up right under my chin! 
Grasping the little fellow, I at the same 
time almost cried out with horror; for just 
below and almost touching him, was a ter- 
rible leaden streak that rose with horrid fins 
and jaws, and I saw that I was too late! 

The shark had already turned on his side, 
and I could not have time to save either the 
child or myself. This thought was like a 
flash; but as it darted through my mind, 
there was a commotion under water, a quick 
shock and struggle, and the shark was gone. 
In a moment he floated to the surface with 
two currents of crimson streaming from his. 
side, while Jack Greene and Tom Latham 
also rose, the blue brine pouring in cataracts 
from their thick hair, and their stout sheath 
knives in their hands. It was they who 
had done the work for the shark. 

Mr. St. John had seen all; and there 
upon the quay of the old East Indian mart, 
after embracing in a transport his little child, 
he knelt and offered up such a thanksgiving 
as I had never before heard him utter. 

He pressed the hands of all, but his feel- 
ings were beyond any words that he could 
frame. At parting, I felt that perhaps we 
had heretofore mistaken the merchant as 
greatly as he had mistaken us. 

Returning on board the Burmah, we 
talked much of our whilom passenger. We 
had something of the lonesome feeling 
which one at times experiences on parting 
with those whom he has thought he would 
like to be rid of. So strong is our social 
nature, 

When would the indigo merchant’s mar- 
riage take place? What New England widow 
or maid had consented to expatriate herself 
forhim? She might be from our own vil- 
lage, for aught that Jack and I knew to the 
contrary. We thought of Miss Wilfred, 
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Lily and Maud’s aunt. She was a precise 
person, and much given tosentiment. And 
then we wondered how the two young cous- 
ins could ever have had such an aunt, so 
prim and sanctified, though, after all, she 
was rather good-looking withal. 

We had no further direct intelligence of 
Mr. St. John, save that the mate informed 
us that he had departed for an indigo plan- 
tation near Surat, he having been married 
the day after our arrival at Bombay. The 
mate, when he imparted this information, 
brought off a couple of letters, one each for 
Jack and me; but, stumbling in the boat, 
_ he dropped that day’s mail overboard. It 

consisted of but three letters, two of which 
were snapped up by a small shark; and, 
unfortunately, these happened to be ours; 
while the third, a business letter to the cap- 
tain, was recovered. 

Now who could have written to Jack and 
me? Who of all our old friends knew that 
we sailed in the Burmah? But to render 
the matter still more inexplicable, the mis- 
sives were ‘‘ drop letters,’’ as the mate had 
observed, and not marked ‘‘Ship,’’ like his 
own. Each, he said, was directed in a beau- 
tiful feminine hand, but the two hands dif- 
fered very perceptibly from each other, and 
‘were not both the work of the same person. 
A very natural curiosity had led him to 
remark thus much. 

Jack and myself were much exercised 
over this matter, and had not Mr. Gayton 
been an officer, he would have got some 
hard words for his carelessness. 

** Perhaps,” said Jack, “‘ it’s the blushing 
missionary woman, with something about 
that little boy—because we saved him to 
begin her family with; but then, she could 
not have written two hands, and she would 
not have written two letters, either—so I 
give it up till we have more light.’’ 

One day the second mate told us that the 
captain had got a freight for Mocha, at the 
mouth of the Red Sea. It consisted of in- 
digo, and in order to take iton board we 
would have to go up a river, a small but 
deep stream, emptying into the ocean be- 
tween Bombay and Surat. To this stream 
we proceeded in ballast, going up about 
twelve miles. 

The river was not more than fifty fath- 
.oms wide, with alternate forests and villages 
along its banks. We saw hundreds of Hin- 
du girls, many of them remarkably hand- 
some, and also a number of ugly idols. 
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Having reached the end of ship navigation, 
we moored head and stern, ready to take in 
cargo. 

The following day being Sunday, Jack 
and myself had leisure to stroll along the 
river bank. It was about sunset, when a 
little way up stream we seated ourselves on 
arock in the midst of gigantic trees. Fe- 
male voices soon attracted our attention, 
and we saw a couple of beautiful girls 
standing on the opposite bank. They ap- 
peared to have European complexions, and 
to be dressed more in the fashion of New 
England than Hindustan. 

‘*There must be an English planter here- 
about,” said Jack; “or they may be the 
daughters of some military officer. Any- 
how, they are handsome enough.” 

We regretted that it was getting so shad- 
owy; the girls would not remain long; it 
was as much as their lives were worth. We 
had been braced sharp up for tigers and 
snakes all the afternoon, yet those girls 
were alone at sunset. Presently Jack ex- 
claimed: 

“Ah, what does that mean? Look 
yonder!’ 

I looked as he indicated. 

means mischief, I guess,’? was my 
reply. ‘‘ One, two, three, four, five, six— 
six men—and they are stealing upon those 
girls! Jack, they are Thugs!” 

The Thugs are murderers by profession. 
The creeping scoundrels were almost upon 
their prey, and our splash into the water 
was simultaneous with the shrieks of the 
young ladies as they discovered the danger. 

The stream, as I have said, was very nar- 
row, and our swimming was done in ear- 
nest. The first intimation that the vil- 
lains had of our approach was when one of 
them, already clutching the throat of the 
young girl whom he had been the first to 
seize, received Jack’s fist full in his face and 
toppled over, while I introduced myself to 
another in the same manner. They both 
instantly sprang up, when the whole cow- 
ardly half dozen fled like deer, getting, how- 
ever, some pretty heavy blows and kicks 
before making good their retreat. 

As we turned our attention to the girls I 
was surprised to’hear Jack call out: 

Maud Rose! it’s Maud Rose!’ 

I was as bewildered as if inadream. I 
felt that Maud Rose and Lily Sweetbriar 
were somehow present, but could hardly 
realize they were flesh and blood. 
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Such a meeting I need not describe in de- 
tail. Both Lily and Maud fora moment 
appeared wild and lost, then, seeming to 
lose all power, sank upon green earth. Be- 
ginning, however, to comprehend the posi- 
tion, they at first wept; then, under the 
great East Indian trees, they told us all. 

It was Mr. St. John, the indigo mer- 
chant, who lived at the plantation close at 
hand, and the former Miss Wilfred, aunt to 
Lily and Maud, was his wife. The girls, 
having no near relatives at home, and ex- 
cited by highly-colored descriptions of the 
East, had accompanied to India one who 
had, in some measure, been their protect- 
erss in their native land. 

It was they who, guessing from Mr. St. 
John’s description of us, that we must be 
their early friends, dropped for us in the 
post-office at Bombay the two letters which 
the mate afterwards lost. 

All night we remained at the plantation, 
returning on board ship in the morning. 
The indigo planter had been very kind to 
us, and as to Lily and Maud, we had found 
them still the dear girls of our dreams, they 
having remembered early loves as we re- 
membered. 

But they sighed for home—for any place 
out of Hindustan. Mr. St. John himself 
liked it well enough. He had been a sort 
of missionary in his time, but his health 
failing, and his first wife, an English lady, 
having left a considerable property, he had 
become an agriculturist and a merchant. 

During our sojourn in the river we often 
met Lily and Maud. If Mr. St. John sus- 
pected our feelings, he had at least the sat- 
isfaction of hoping that we would soon be 
gone. But the young girls felt that we 
would return, and that in some romantic 
way, not clearly apparent, they themselves 
would soon be restored to the pale of civi- 
lized society. 

Jack and myself were wild with excite- 
ment and hope. At the best, however, the 
prospect would have appeared dubious in a 
common sense light. 

I found Lily Sweetbriar, in accordance 
with what I had been told at Mozambique, 
impressed with the idea that her father still 
lived. Of course the belief was vain, but I 
did not tell herso. The Indian Ocean, long 
since thoroughly explored, could hide none 
but the dead. 

After twelve days we stood out of the 
small East Indian stream, and with the 
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northeast monsoon bore away for Babel- 
mandel. The passage was made in the 
worst of all weather, and after entering the 
Red Sea, the Burmah got ashore on the 
coast of Abyssinia. We were furling the 
foresail at the moment of striking, and one 
of our men pitched over the foreyard and 
was lost. 

The ship soon bilged, and getting out the 
longboat we reached shore, though the boat 
was stove in the surf. A number of the 
inhabitants, Jews, Arabs and Negroes, gath- 
ered at the scene, all hoping to obtain some- 
thing‘ of value from the wreck, Finally 
there came a squad of Abyssinian cavalry 
who conducted us to their camp. . 

It was evident that we were captives. 
Theodore was emperor of Abyssinia, his 
affairs were desperate, and all people of 
Caucasian blood who fell into the power of 
his subjects were detained as hostages to . 
assist his own pretensions and moderate 
those of his enemies. Whether we were 
English, French, German or Americans, 
could matter but little. 

We had been informed through an Eng- 

lish brig which we spoke off Aden, that Sir 
Charles Napier was already in Abyssinia, 
and this reflection now gave us something 
of hope. We felt that the British bayonet 
would humble the insane tyrant who reigned 
in the grim old capital of that barbarous 
land. Yet how the confusion of war might 
affect our own condition was still a matter 
of great uncertainty. We were marched off 
in a few hours, but of our destination we 
knew nothing. 
\ In a few days our party joined a larger 
force, which in turn effected shortly after a 
junction with one still more formidable, 
We now found ourselves in the midst of a 
numerous army, which appeared as if on the 
eve of an important battle. In the mean- 
time a ruined stone tower constituted our 
prison, where, shut within the upper por- 
tion, we were guarded by negroes. From a 
number of loopholes the entire scene for 
miles about us was in view. 

Jack Greene became almost wild with the 
war spirit. Strains of music burst upon our 
ears, and the earthquake roar of the British 
artillery shook the old African tower. En- 
veloped in smoke and flame, the scarlet 
rauks of Albion steadily advanced. The 
battle was all about us. Crashes of mus- 
ketry at our very feet, huzzas, commands, 
and the tramp of resounding hoofs, were 
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auxiliaries to the cannon’s shock. The 
Scotch bagpipes and the British drum stir- 
red us like a wild inspiration. 

As the battle thickened some of the Abys- 
sinians ran for shelter into the old tower. 
Presently this, too, was assaulted by the 
English, and it being entirely indefensible, 
its swarthy garrison made but feeble resist- 
ance. A portion were slain, but the greater 
part had previously secreted themselves in 
a crumbling wing, darkened with green 
vines. The tower was so befogged with 
smoke and encumbered with rubbish that 
the proximity of their hidden enemies was 
wholly unknown to the victors. 

Many of the wounded English, brought 
here for shelter from the sun, were now left 
in charge of afew attendants. The Abys- 
sinians, perceiving an opportunity for re- 


venge and plunder, presently sallied from 
their hiding-place and attacked the nurses 
and the wounded. 

We had, soon after the entrance of the 
English given them to understand our posi- 
tion, but a cannon ball had so displaced a 
part of the masonry, that it had been found 
impossible for the moment to open the way 
to our prison. We had, however, at the in- 
stant of the cowardly sally by the natives, 
so enlarged an aperture that it would admit 
of our passing through it. 

Armed with stones, or picking up the 
weapons strewn about the tower, we rushed 
forward, The swarthy barbarians, though 
astonished, met us with a fury inspired by 
fear itself. Mr. Gayton and Mr. Allyn, our 
two mates, were killed, as was also the cook, 
together with three foremast hands, but the 
opportune arrival of a party of soldiers se- 
cured the victory. 

The Abyssinians had killed all the 
wounded save three or four. Two of these 
were English officers, and one—I looked 
upon him with a start of astonishment as I 
was about to hand him water. 

“Captain Sweetbriar, can this possibly be 
you?” 

He looked up, but did not recognize me, 
for I had changed no doubt in the four or 
five years since we met. Yet this was cer- 
tainly the India captain so long regarded as 
dead—I had found him! 

On becoming aware of my nativity and 
name, he was greatly agitated, and then 
how eagerly I listened to his story. 

Run into by an Englishman bound to 
Mocha, the Babelmandel had been sunk. 
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The crew were taken off by the Englisk 
vessel, but on her way to the mouth of the 
Red Sea she got ashore on the African coast, 
where both the rescuers and the rescued be- 


came prisoners to the subjects of Theodore. 


Recently they had all made their escape 
from Gondar, after a captivity of four years, 
and meeting with Sir Charles Napier’s 
army, their services in various capacities 
had been accepted, and they had thus begun. 
to retrace their steps towards the capital. 
Soon after the battle we succeeded in 
finding Mr. Rose, who was also wounded. 
Sir Charles Napier sent his sick and dis- 
abled toward the seacoast, Captain Sweet- 
briar and Mr. Rose being one of the number. 
Captain Copeland, of the Burmah, also re- 
traced his steps, but Jack and I, determined 
to see the matter out, proceeded with the 


victorious British army, which now pushed 
onforGondar. 

Much we conversed of Lily and Maud, 
and deeply, now that the first excitement 
was over, did we feel our own poverty and 
helplessness. What were we to do? How 
bring about a second meeting under auspices 
more favorable to our hopes? What were 
we, after all, but a couple of drift young. 
sailors, with a capital only of romance and 
feeling? 

The capital fallen and Theodore dead, we 
returned with a body of English soldiers 
toward the coast, and crossed over to Aden. 
on the Arabian shore. This is a kind of 
Gibraltar in possession of the British. Here 
we rejoined Captain Sweetbriar and Mr. 
Rose, who were now entirely recovered. 
From Aden we went to Bombay in a British 
war steamer, and there encountered our old 
commiander of the Burmah, who had left 
Aden sometime before our arrival there, and 
who now informed us that he had been 
offered another ship in which he should pro- 
ceed to the United States. 

We at once decided to accompany him. 
We would write to Lily and Maud, whom 
it would now be impossible to see, as we 
had no means of reaching them, and after 
having been home, return to Hindustan, 
taking care of all the money we could earn, 
and bringing with us besides the value of 
some little property which had been left us 
in our native town, but of which we had 
never made any use. 

It happened, however, that on this very 
day, we encountered the same young gen- 
tleman who had received Mr. St. John at 
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the quay on our return from Mozambique. 
‘Thinking to gather some information of the 
family, we addressed him, briefly introduc- 
ing ourselves as the once fellow-voyagers of 


the indigo planter. 


The young gentleman informed us that 
Mr. St. John was dead. Soon after we had 
sailed for Mocha, the unhappy planter was 
‘wounded by a tiger, and had survived only 
for ashort time. Lily and Maud, together 
with their aunt, were now in Bombay, 
whither the widow had come upon business 
connected with her husband’s estate, and 
upon our representing ourselves as friends 
and former neighbors of the lady and her 
wards, he accompanied us to their present 
abiding-place. He wasa nephew of Mr, St. 
John. 


Lily and Maud were greatly overcome at 
the information that the father of each was 
in safety and that the presentiment of the 
former was indeed verified. We hurried to 
‘Captain Sweetbriar and his mate, and soon 
both stood in the presence of their children. 

Lily informed me that her aunt had seen 
enough of Hindustan, and was anxious to 
go home. She had bargained away her in- 
terest in the estate, and would soon take 
passage for America. 

Next day Captain Copeland, our old com- 
mander, informed us that he had just waited 
upon the Governor of Bombay, having been 
sent for by his excellency, and had discov- 
ered that one of the English officers whose 
lives we had saved in the Abyssinian tower 
—a mere lad—was a son of that important 
@fficial. The governor had inquired out so 
far as able those who took part in the rescue, 

and he insisted on testifying his gratitude 
" By Biding in some way the American cap- 
tain, who had lost his vessel, and might 
need, as he said, some material sympathy. 
Captain Copeland, however, was not the 
man to accept such aid, though he fully ap- 
preciated the generous spirit in which it 
was tendered, nor were Jack and I, despite 
our straitened circumstances, any more 
inclined to do so. 

We could not, however, refuse presents 
of clothing and books which came to us on 
board the Indus, the ship to which we now 


belonged, and Jack and myself received, be- 
sides excellent clothing for ourselves, several 
hundred dollars’ worth of Indian goods 
from the kind-hearted governor, 


We soon found that Mrs, St. John, Lily 
and Maud were going home with us in the 
Indus, as were also the fathers of the two 
girls. What romantic visions were ours! 
With what different feelings would we now 
spring to a yardarm or steer our trick at the 
wheel! 

In about six weeks from the time of land- 
ing at Bombay, we sailed for the United 
States. 

One day Lily told me that Mr. St. John, 
near his death, related a remarkable vision 
with which he had been visited. In that 
he had seemed to see Captain Copeland, 


and all of the crew of the ship Burmah, 


engaged in deeds of duty —rescuing the 
drowning, protecting innocence, releasing 
captives. 


** They were profane and wicked,” he re- 
marked, ‘‘but shall their magnanimity 
count them nothing? It is possible that I 
have not been sufficiently charitable.” 

And so the indigo merchant had died 
more soft-hearted than he had lived. 

Soon the blue eyes of Lily Sweetbriar 
rested on the high promontory of Good 
Hope; as bearing up against the wind we 
pitched in the rough seaway of the South 
Atlantic. Next we saw St. Helena, where 
the Indus made a port for fresh provisions, 
Here with Lily and Maud, Jack and myself 
trod the rocky ocean prison of the great 
Napoleon, and stood in sadness by the spot 
where the mightiest of all monarchs had 
once slept in death. 

Great was the delight of the two beauti- 
ful girls when one breezy autumn morning 
we made the rough shores of New England. 
At St. Helena, we had taken on board a 
clergyman, who had been a sea-voyage for 
his health; and now with the ship standing 
in for the land, and in neat new sailor garb 
which we had not worn till that day, Jack 
and myself were married by the minister, 
to our early loves, our bronzed shipmates 
looking on with curiouseyes. Of that day’s 
work neither of us has ever repented. 
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OUT OF THE SHADOWS. 


BY ALICE B. BROWN. 


PATTER, patter, patter! 

All day the rain had fallen incessantly, 
now in dull monotonous droppings, and 
again in heavy showers that drenched the 
fair green lawn, and left the sweet May 
roses mourning for the beauty of which they 
had been so rudely despoiled. So gray and 
leaden looked the sky that it did seem as if 
old Sol would never again light up the earth 
with his glorious rays. So thought Ada 
Harwell, as she stood at the window, and 
gazed out upon the cheerless scene. There 
was a look of gloom in the bright blue eyes 
that seemed scarcely in keeping with so 
young a face, but to one well acquainted 
with the girl’s surroundings it would not 
have occasioned surprise. 

A descendant of an old and very purse- 
proud family, her mother had made what 
the world termed “ a brilliant match,” that 
is, she had married a millionaire, with qual- 
ities of mind and heart infinitely superior 
to her own. But the world knew little of 
the unhappiness resulting from such a mar- 
riage, of the struggles of a noble intellectual 
nature to adapt itself to a weaker, of the 
queruljous discontent and fault-finding that 
embittered Robert Harwell’s life, until, 
after thirteen years of domestic and finan- 
cial troubles, he passed to that ‘‘ bourn 
from whence no traveller ever returns,’’ 
leaving his wife and three daughters in com- 
parative poverty. 

Mrs. Harwell bewailed the change in their 
circumstances till her health gradually gave 
way, and at the time our story opens, six 
years from the date of her husband’s death, 
amore peevish and disagreeable invalid it 
would have been hard to find. She was a 
selfish and unloving mother, but a vain one, 
and her vanity asserted itself fully in her 
conduct toward her children; she was not 
proud of their talents, or the amiability that 
grew and thrived even in the cloudy atmos- 
phere of home, but she was proud of the 
fair delicate beauty hereditary in the Har- 
well family (and she strove to impress this 
fact upon their minds), saying mournfully, 
that as it was their only inheritance, they 
could not value it too highly. Of their 
mental and moral wants she had no concep- 


tion, and even if she had comprehended 
could not have sympathized with them. 

What wonder that under such ungenial 
influences the young girls grew up quiet 
and reserved, with little of the cheerfulness 
and none of the animal spirits of youth? 
Ada, the eldest, had developed into a fine 
graceful girl of eighteen, with a lovely ex- 
pressive face, and a mind at once quick and 
retentive. The mother schemed and plot- 
ted, in the hope that her beauty would win 
her a fortune, and when at length one of 
the oldest and wealthiest gentlemen of her 
acquaintance presented himself as a suitor 
for her hand, her delight was unbounded. 
She little knew how Ada’s soul recoiled 
from the thought of such a marriage, and 
when she discovered that the venerable 
lover had proposed and been rejected, there 
was a perfect storm of anger and reproaches. 
Nor was there scarcely an hour in which 
she did not bemoan her daughter’s wicked 
ingratitude in foiling her cherished plans. 

Thoughts of such scenes were flitting 
drearily through Ada’s mind as she watched 
the steadily falling rain, when she was 
aroused from her revery by a knock at the 
door, and Jane the servant appeared. 

‘* Miss Ada,”’ she said, ‘‘ the widow Lane’s 
daughter came in just now to tell me p 
her brother Johnnie had a hemorrhage 


the lungs to-day. Her mother is down, $005 


and she says will you please to go 
them to-morrow?” 

‘Tam sorry to hear that they are thus 
afflicted,’’ was the reply, “‘ and will go this 
evening if mamma has no objections.” 

‘*But certainly not in this rain, miss!” 
asked Jane, astonished. 

“Certainly. With my waterproof, and. 
thick boots I shall be none the worse for 
the walk.” 

Jane who, like most of her class, had a 
decided aversion to “poor white trash,” 
went back to her kitchen, inwardly denounc- 
ing her young mistress’s oddity, while Ada 
sought her mother’s apartment to gain her 
cousent, 

Mrs. Harwell raised her eyes from the 
novel that had rendered her oblivious to 
passing events for nearly an hour, and im- 
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patiently answered, “I’ve no objection to 
your visiting all the wretched little hovels 
in town, but your tastes are certainly very 
peculiar, Ada!’ 

In a case of this kind, I think we should 
be willing to accomplish all the good we 
possibly can,”’ was the reply. 

*“‘Humph! it isa great pity you are not 
more self-sacrificing to those who have some 
claim upon you!” 

Knowing from experience that a single 
word would only add ‘fuel to the flame,” 
Ada wisely refrained from making any re- 
ply, but turned away and began to prepare 
for her walk. She did not forget the physi- 
cal wants of the invalids, but filled a small 
basket with such things as she thought 
would prove most acceptable, and set forth 
upon her long and toilsome tramp. 

The Lanes lived in a miserable tumble- 
down little cottage on the outskirts of the 
town, and it was only by their united efforts 
that they could keep the wolf from the door. 
Like many others, they had often been the 
recipients of Ada’s bounty, but so quietly 
and unostentatiously were her deeds of 
charity performed, that they were scarcely 
known by those of her own class. These 
little acts of benevolence and the pleasure 
they gave to others, were almost the only 
bits of sunshine in the young girl’s life. 

**Dear me!’ exclaimed the widow in sur- 
prise, as Ada’s face appeared, like a pretty 
picture, framed in the doorway, ‘* who would 
have thought of seeing Miss Harwell out in 
such weather? We poor people are used to 
it, but it is enough to kill a delicate young 
lady like you!’ 

*“But you see I am well fortified against 
PwWeather,” replied Ada, as she smilingly 


touched her waterproof, and held out one 


thick boot for inspection. ‘* And how is 
Johnnie, now?” she inquired, kindly, not 
disdaining to clasp one of the boy’s thin 
brown hands in her own aristocratic palms. 

** He is very weak,’’ answered his mother, 
“and the doctor says he should have nour- 
ishing food all the time; but he does not 
know, miss, that we have scarcely a crust 
of bread in the house, and I am sure I do 
not know what we are going to do.” 

“At any rate, you must not yield to 
gloomy feelings,’’ said Ada, cheerfully, 
** but remember that ‘ every cloud has a sil- 
ver lining.’ I know some charitable people 
who I am sure will not let you suffer, and I 
shall report you to them. For the present 


I have brought you a small basket of pro- 
visions, and now tell me is there not some- 
thing that I can prepare for your supper? 
Maggie is so small that I am sure she cannot 
be a very efficient cook; and although [ am 
quite ignorant, 1 think with a few instruc- 
tions from you I can do very well.. There! 
don’t thank me, but please tell me what you 
wish me to do.” 

The widow gave her a few instructions, 
so plain and simple that Ada felt assured 
she could do all unaided, and refusing to 
rouse Maggie from her nap in the corner, 
left the room with her basket of provisions, 
thinking her task ‘the easiest thing in the 
world,” 

That it was not so easy as she had imag- 
ined she was forced to confess, as she knelt 
on the rough hearth in the little close 
kitchen, vainly coaxing the fire to burn. 
For afew moments only the blaze would 
flicker ina feeble uncertain sort of way, 
then die completely out, and when this oc- 
curred for the tenth time, a feeling akin to 
despair came over her. 

“Can I be of any assistance, Miss 
Harwell?” 

Ada started in surprise, but she did not 
blush, as many a young girl similarly situ- 
ated would have done, for the voice was 
that of the doctor—not the old white-haired 
family physician to whom she had been ac- 
customed from early childhood, but the 
wealthy and aristocratic bachelor, Paul 
Fleming. 

“ Please let me kindle this stubborn fire,” 
he continued, and as Ada resigned her place 
with thanks, he added, ‘ Mrs. Lane told 
me that you had undertaken to be her cook 
this evening, and as she also informed me 
that you ‘were quite a novice in the art, I 
thought perhaps two heads would be better 
than one.”’ 

““You are certainly skillful at kindling 
fires,’ said Ada, as a bright blaze sprang 
up as if by magic; ‘but I suppose you do 
not mean to say that your knowledge ex- 
tends to cookery,’’ with a dubious glance 
at the hands that were fair and white asa 
woman’s, 

“Why, yes, that is just what I mean,” 
laughing merrily. ‘You see, Miss Ada, 
when I was a boy my father owned an old 
servant with whom I was quite a favorite, 
and as much of my time was spent in old 
Dinah’s kitchen, listening to her marvellous 
yarns, I was thereby initiated into many of 
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the mysteries of cooking. Feeling confident 
that her lessons had not been thrown away, 
in my housekeeper’s absence a few weeks 
since, I undertook to fill her place.” 

“And came off, doubtless, with flying 
colors.”’ 

** Well, really, I think I may say that I 
acquitted myself very creditably, the only 
casualty beiffg a burnt finger.”’ 

Could this be Dr. Fleming, Ada won- 
dered, the quiet reserved physician with 
whom she had scarcely exchanged a dozen 
words during as many months, and who 
during his two years’ residence in her native 
town had held himself so entirely aloof 
from ladies’ society that, although only 
thirty-one, he was generally considered a 
confirmed bachelor? And what would his 
aristocratic acquaintances have thought 
could they have seen him in this dingy little 
cottage, engaged in the very novel occupa- 
tion of preparing supper for a poor sick 
family? That she had never esteemed him 


so highly as now, while ministering to the 
wants of others, she was quite certain. 
And she could not but feel both interested 
and amused, as she watched him prepare the 
meal, with a touch as light and deft asa 
woman’s. 

** There, Miss Ada,” said he, after they 
had emptied the basket of its contents, and 
finished their preparations, ‘‘ we have quite 
a tempting bill of fare for invalids, have we 
not?” naming each article. ‘‘ Now what 
do you think of my culinary skill?” 

think,” said Ada, smiling, “that [ 
must beg your pardon for underrating your 
merits, and own that I’ve been completely 
eclipsed. Your supper is certainly nice 
enough to please the most fastidious palate, 
and I hope your patients will be‘able to do 
justice to it.” 

** What a good little Samaritan she is!’ 
thought the doctor, as he watched her slen- 
der form flitting here and there, attending 
to the wants of the invalids; ‘‘ and what an 
interest she takes in these humble people! 
Truly she is a most noble and unselfish 
little creature.”’ 

An assertion that he found himself repeat- 
ing as he bade her good-evening at her own 
door, and clasped her hand with all the cor- 
diality of an intimate acquaintance, In- 
deed he seemed quite like an old friend to 
Ada, and she could not help wondering, 
with his pleasant smile and genial words 
fresh in memory, why people called him so 
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proud and reserved, forgetting that she had 
often mentally termed him such herself. 

This was only the beginning of their ac- 
quaintance, for the doctor frequently met 
Ada in his visits to the dwellings of the 
poor, and especially at the cottage, where 
she seldom failed to bring some offering for 
the sick boy, who failed slowly but surely. 
The favorable impression that he had creat- 
ed strengthened as she saw his unvarying 
kindness to these humble people, his own 
purse often supplying their wants. Each 
day revealed some new phase of his charac- 
ter, that could not fail to awaken her admira- 
tion and respect. 

She found, too, that he was a man of 
highly cultivated tastes and deep thought, 
and there was an exquisite pleasure in hear- 
ing her favorite authors discussed by one 
able to judge of their merits, Then he had 
travelled extensively, had visited many of 
the lands famous in song and story, and so 
vivid were his descriptions of their won- 
ders, that sometimes she really felt as if she 
were an eye-witness of such scenes. 

Yet with all his brilliant talents and ac- 
quirements the man was free from vanity. 
His manners were always those of a finished 
gentleman, and the absence of that flattery 
which had been so freely lavished upon Ada 
by others of her acquaintance she consid- 
ered the most delicate of all compliments. 

What was it that had so suddenly changed 
her whole being—that caused her eye to 
brighten as it had never done before, and 
filled those long bright summer days with 
such a new strange sweetness? Young 
and inexperienced as she was she could nog 
at first have told, but the awakening came 
at last. She loved this man, and O how 
humiliating was the thought that she had 
given her affection unsought! for she could 
not recall a single instance in which his 
conduct had been more than friendly. He 
had always been kind and courteous, but 
had visited her only at rare intervals, and 
when they had occasionally met at places of 
public entertainment had shown no decided 
preference for her society. What a terrible 
blow it was to her sensitive young nature! 
But with a true woman’s pride she resolved 
that he should never dream how devotedly 
she loved him, that she would avoid his 
presence as much as possible, and when 
they did chance to meet, would treat him 
as heretofore. 

But this was not to be, for the embarrass- 
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ing situation in which she was placed 
caused her, all unconsciously, to appear cold 
and constrained, and the doctor, utterly at 
a loss to account for the change in her man- 
ner, grew suddenly as reserved as herself. 

This did not escape the notice of Johnnie, 
Thoughtful and intelligent beyond bis years, 
the boy soon discovered that there was 
something wrong between the two, and the 
knowledge troubled him greatly, for he had 
become much attached to both. 

One day when it was evident that he was 
sinking rapidly, and no one was with him 
but Ada, he fastened his wistful eyes on 
her face and said: 

“* There is something I would like to ask 
you, Miss Ada.” 

**Well, Johnnie, what is it?’ 

** Please tell me if you and the doctor are 
angry. I knowI am only alittle boy, and 
perhaps you may think I am too inquisitive, 
but it has troubled me so much I could not 
help askiug.”’ 

A wave of crimson swept Ada’s face, but 
she replied firmly enough: 

“You must not think we have quarrelled, 
Johnnie, for we have done nothing of the 
kind; it is true we have not been so friend- 
ly of late, but you must not let such 
thoughts trouble you now.” 

**O Miss Ada! I must talk while I can, 
for don’t you see that Iam going away— 
that I shall be gone very soon? Iam not 
afraid to die, for you have told me all about 
the beautiful country to which I’m going; 
but I should feel so much happier to know 
that you and the doctor were as good friends 
asever. I’m sure he thinks a great deal of 
you, for he told me only yesterday, that 
you were the noblest young lady in the 
world,” 

The languid eyes closed, but in a moment 
he opened them and asked: 

‘* Will you stay with me till I wake, Miss 
Ada?” 

** Certainly, Johnnie.” 

The weary eyes closed once more, and he 
appeared to sleep, while Ada sat watching 
the white face where the shadows of death 
were swiftly gathering, and pondering his 
words in her mind, 

When Dr. Fleming came in, half an hour 
later, he found his patient still sleeping, but 
as he stood by his side and felt the scarcely 
perceptible pulse, the boy opened his eyes 
with a look of pleased recognition. Just 
thea a fit of coughing seized him, so violent 


that it left him apparently lifeless, and the 
weeping mother threw her arms around 
him in a paroxysm of grief. But in afew 
moments he recovered sufficiently to speak, 
bade his mother and sister an affectionate 
farewell, and taking Ada’s hand placed it 
in the doctor’s while he looked wistfully 
from one to the other. 

As the young girl glanced upward she 
encountered the physician’s eyes, and there 
was something so earnest and thrilling in 
their bright gray depths, that her lids sank 
beneath his gaze. She saw a faint smile 
play over the dying boy’s features—then 
there was a quick convulsive gasp, and as 
his eyes closed forever, her own grew so 
misty that she could see no more. 

Through the open window the sunlight 
streamed in golden bars, lighting up the 
still face with unearthly beauty, and a bird 
perched on the topmost bough of the old 
maple warbled joyfully, as if in gratitude 
that the little soul had found rest at last. 

A few moments later, as Ada walked 
slowly down the path leading from the cot- 
tage, she was overtaken by Dr. Fleming. 

** Miss Ada,”’ he began abruptly, yet with 
considerable hesitation in voice and manner, 
“there is something which I have long 
wished to tell you, and perhaps I shall 
never have a more fitting opportunity than 
the present. In my boyhood I was very 
imaginative, and often thought fondly of 
the time when I should meet one who pos- 
sessed those graces of mind and heart with 
which I dowered the beings of my faucy. 
But as I grew to manhood, and mingled 
more freely in ladies’ society I looked in 
vain for my ideal woman; doubtless in some 
instances I judged too harshly, but it 
seemed to me that fashion and frivolity 
filled their minds to the exclusion of every 
noble thought. At length I relinquished 
the idea of ever realizing my boyhood’s 
dreams, grew cold and reserved, and avoided 
your sex so persistently, that by some I have 
been termed a woman-hater! But when I 
met you inthe home of poverty, my feelings 
underwent a sudden revulsion; to me you 
were a very beautiful revelation, the embodi- 
ment of all that purity and goodness which 
I once sadly believed existed only in imag- 
ination. Day by day I grew more passion- 
ately attached to you, and just as I had de- 
cided to tell you how dear you had grown, 
the sudden and unaccountable change in 
your manner completely destroyed my reso- 
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lution. But something which I read in 
your face to-day encouraged me to hope. 
Am I right?” 

What could she do but, like a true woman, 
blushingly confess all? and of the great joy 
that followed their mutual disclosures, it is 
scarcely necessary to speak. 

**T must admit,” said the doctor, in reply 
to some remark of Ada’s, “‘ that my conduct 
to a casual observer would have seemed 
little like that of a lover, but I had no de- 
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sire to parade my affection to the world. 
And the fact that my Ada, never by word 
or look guessed how devotedly I loved her, 
proves what a modest opinion she has of 
hercharms. Thank Heaven! the morning 
has dawned at last, and poor Johnnie’s 
Meath has been instrumental in bringing 
happiness to two estranged hearts!’ 

“God has answered my prayers,’’ said 
Ada, softly, ‘‘ and his hand has led me Our 
OF THE SHADOWS.”’ 


GULO THE GLUTTON. 


BY C. A. STEPHENS. 


“STRANGE those sheep don’t get up to 
feed this morning!’ exclaimed Tom. 
“ There they’ ve lain, without stirring, ever 
since we’ve came down here! Sheep are 
always up feeding early, you know.’”’ 

We were husking corn down in the lower 
field, Tom and I; we had come down early 
in the morning, and it was now nearly ten 
o’clock. Thesheep pasture to which Tom’s 
gaze was now directed, lay on a high ridge 
beyond the valley to the westward. The 
distance was considerable, half a mile per- 
haps; but we could see the sheep quite 
plainly—a little white group lying out in 
the dry bare pasture; there were only fifteen 
of them. 

Queer they didn’t get up to feed though. 
But there they all were, safe enough, and 
would probably take their breakfast when 
they got ready. So we went on with our 
husking, and another hour passed, I had 
forgotten the sheep, and was beginning to 
wonder whether it were not about dinner 
time, when Tom again burst out with, ‘“‘I 
declare those sheep haven’t stirred yet, not 
one of them! And how quiet it seems up 
there. There! isn’t that a crow sailing 
about over them? You look! There, he’s 
lighted. Yes, it’s a crow; and there comes 
another. Something’s wrong up there! I’m 
going up.”” And off he went. I thought 
he was a little foolish; but it was rather 
strange their lying so late; and then, the 
crows! There were now at least half a 
dozen, hopping about on the ground around 
them. ‘Tom had now got across the valley; 
I could see him climbing up the steep side 
of the ridge; the crows flew up as he came 
near. All at once he stopped, then ran 
quickly forward, but not a sheep got up. I 
saw him stoop, then turn and swing his 


cap, and beckon for me to come. Some- 
thing must be wrong, as he had said, and I 
ran after him as fast as I could. ‘All 
dead!” cried Tom, as I came panting up the 
hillside. ‘*‘Something’s killed every one of 
them.”’ 

All dead. And ’twas a pitiful sight. 
There they lay, their white fleeces dabbled 
with blood. They were not torn, or eaten, 
but each had a gaping wound in the neck, 
whence the lifeblood had been sucked out. 
One was still breathing faintly, with the 
dark drops oozing from its throat. 

** Bad sight,’”’ said Tom. _ ‘‘ Wonder what 
father’llsay? Do you suppose ’twas a bear, 
or wolves, or wildcats?” 

I was as little able to suppose as he; and 
with a rueful glance at the still gasping one, 
we started down to the house with our hap- 
less story. 

Father was astonished; and of course 
there was asad domesticoutcry. The girls 
burst out in lamentations; for two 
lambs of the previous spring had perished 
in the slaughter. And as for grandmother, 
Heaven knew, she said, where all our stock- 
ings were tocome from now. Dinner was 
a mockery that day; and a mourning pro- 
cession soon departed for the pasture. 

“Tt can’t be bears,’ said grandfather. 
**They always strip off the pelt.. They'll 
skin a sheep as nicely as a butcher, and roll 
up the fleece in a workmanlike way, too. 
Don’t look like dogs’ work either. Some 
woods cat.” 

** Wolves’ work, I think,” said father. 

John, wolves never did that. There 
always is a pack of them together, hungry 
and ravenous. They’d have torn and eaten 
the méat; wolves never leave a flock in this 
way. This creature, you see, took nothing 
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but blood—one good suck from each one.” 

** Must have been pretty dry,”’ said Tom. 
‘*Fifteen sucks in one evening is going it 
pretty strong, I should think. We'll make 
him settle his bill yet, though.” 

**You’d better watch to-night,” said 
grandfather, ‘‘ He’ll be back here, without 
any doubt, as soon as it gets dark. Better 
leave one of the sheep, John, to bait him.” 

Father readily agreed to this; and as for 
Tom and I, we had already made up our 
minds to watch. 

Night came on, a cloudy dismal evening. 
We had cleaned up the old gun, oiled the 
jock, and put in a smart charge of buck- 
shot. About half a dozen rods below where 
the dead sheep lay was a small clump of 
low hemlocks,: shrubby and thick. And 
just after dusk we went quietly up and hid 
ourselves among these. A cold raw wind 
was blowing from the northwest; a snow- 
storm was at hand; but we had on our win- 
ter jackets, and had brought up a buffalo 
skin. Tom carried the gun and was to 
handle it; while I had taken the pitchfork. 
Tom was to fire, and I was to charge, or 
repel charges, as necessity and the temper 
of the enemy demanded. 

For it might be an ‘‘ Indian devil,’’ a ver- 
itable panther, for anything we knew to the 
contrary. It had left no track nor trace of 
any kind, save the fearful evidence of an 
almost insatiable thirst for blood. Father 
was to remain at the house, yet in readi- 
ness to act as a reinforcement, in case we 
found the marauder too sizable for us. 
This was posting our reserve a long way in 
the rear; but Tom and I had never studied 
military science; and as for father, I ex- 
pect he secretly distrusted the creature’s re- 
turning, and did not care to sit out in the 
cold upon so slight a chance. It had now 
grown very dark; but the wind gradually 
went down, a great relief to us, for its dis- 
mal sighing among the hemlock boughs 
was rather depressing music; besides, it 
prevented us from hearing other sounds. 
The evening dragged by. We were fairly 
numb with the cold. It had begun to 
snow, too; the cold flakes fell through the 
hemlock into our faces, and a pale film was 
creeping over the ground, hitherto so black. 
It slowly grew white, till we could begin to 
distinguish the stumps and stones about us. 
Suddenly we fancied we heard a sort of 
crunching noise, as of a creature eating, 
and straining our eyes, dimly saw some- 
thing moving about the carcase. Then the 


crunching went on again, with now and 
then a queer snuffling sound. All at once 
it reared itself up with a snarling growl, 
answered at a little distance by another 
growl. 

“ There’s two of them!’ whispered Tom. 

Two, indeed! for in another instant they 
were having a regular pitched battle there 
in the dark, over the dead sheep. We 
couldn’t see much, but there was evidently 
a very serious misunderstanding going on. 
Such a terrible snarling, and snapping, and 
spitting, now here, now there; and we could 
hear their claws rip in each other’s hides. 

“Let ’em settle it! Let’em have it out!” 
said Tom. 

They didn’t need any letting, and seemed 
disposed to get us into the scrape too; for 
one of them—having got enough of it per- 
haps—suddenly turned and came straight 
for the hemlock clump we were in, with the 
other hard after him. In a jiffy they were 
in upon us; we hadn’t time to “‘ present 
arms ”’ before they ran right over us. We 
hit at them with the gun and fork; but 
they paid no attention to us, and fought 
and scrambled among the hemlock a mo- 
ment, then rushed out again. I don’t be- 
lieve they even saw us, they were so intent 
at it. Round and round they went in cir- 
cles over the pasture, but at last clenched 
for a final tussle, some eight or ten rods 
from us, 

“Now’sourtime! Beready!’ exclaimed 
Tom, and fired into them at a veriture. 
They sprang apart with a loud yell, and one 
ran off. The other started, but tumbled 
after a few leaps, then up and ran, and 
tumbled for good, this time; and no won- 
der, for he had half a dozen buckshot in 
him. But he wasn’t dead, and snarled vi- 
ciously when we came up to him. Sol ex- 
ecuted a ‘‘charge’’ on him with the pitch- 
fork, in fact a series of charges; for he died 
very hard, and didn’t give up kicking and 
biting at the fork till he had been ‘“‘ bayo- 
neted”’ at least a dozen times. We took 
him, or rather dragged him down te the 
house, but did not hold his “‘ post mortein’’ 
examination till the next morning. Grand- 
father pronounced it a wolverine. But old 
Mr. Parsons, who happened to be in, 
thought it was a “ Glutton.” So Tom and 
I “ looked it up,” and found that the wol- 
verine and the glutton are the same animal, 
being of the genus gulo. Now gulo means 
glutton, Soin view of his greediness, we 
called him Gulo the Glutton, 


** Hack?” 

** No, thank you,” I replied. 

** Hack?” 

I gathered up my valise and started past 


Hack, sir?’’ 

I walked past him and turned the corner. 
I had just got out of the cars, and after two 
days’ riding I felt able, and preferred to 
walk; knowing, as I did, exactly where I 
wanted to go. But the hackman was not to 
be bluffed. He jumped upon his vehicle 
and turned around, driving after me. 

** Hack—h-a-c-k!’’ he shouted. 

**Look here,’”’ I savagely said, “‘ I don’t 
want a hack!’ 

“*Carry you anywhere in the city for $2 
—to any hotel for $1.” 

*‘T wouldn’t ride if you take me for 
nothing.” 

Hac—k! H-a-c—k!”’ 

“Tf you follow me and shout like that 
T’ll have you arrested,’”’ I said. But he 
only shouted: ; 

** Hack, mister, h-a-c-k!’’ 

‘I will complain of you,’’ I yelled; but 
he only grinned and shouted: 

“* Hack, old man, h-a-c-k!’’ 

I wanted to cross the street, and started 
to do so, when he drove his conveyance 
in the way, and there was mud on all 
sides. 

“Take you, cap, anywhere for a dollar 
and a half.” 

** Drive on,’’ said I, sharply. 

He whipped up his team, spattering mud 
all over me, and leaned off from his seat 
and screamed in my face: 

* Hac——k, you old Sir John, hack!’ 

I disliked the attention he was beginning 
to attract, and turned off into a side street. 
He followed me, screaming: 

Hack, h—a—c—k!”’ 

I reached home at last, and as I entered 
my own premises and closed the gate, he 
shouted: 

** Correct, old man; “‘ hack!’’ 

I went into the house and closed the door. 
He descended from his perch, and mounted 
my doorsteps. The bell rang violently. 

I went to the door, 

** Hack, sir; nobby rig!’’ 

I slammed the door in his face and turned 
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the key; but he stood there. I went down 
to dinner, and the bell rang again. I an- 
swered it. 

** Hack, sir; a bully shebang. Take you 
anywhere in the city for one dollar.’’ 

I struck at him with my fist, but missed 
him, and being unable to recover my equi- 
librium, fell headlong down the steps. He 
waiched me get up with a bleeding nose, 
and sympathetically remarked: 

** Hack, boss; best get-up in the country. 
One dollar to any part of the city.” 

I rushed up the steps and entered the 
house, shut and locked the door. I went 
to the window and looked out. He saw me, 
grinned diabolically, and said by panto- 
mime: 

** Hack, boss; hack!’’ 

After dinner I put on my coat, to go out 
and find an officer to arrest him. I passed 
out of the basement door, but he was there. 
I almost ran against him. 

** HACK, old man, HACK!’’ 

I retreated into the entry. I was an un- 
protected male. I had no arms, I decided 
to make terms with him, 

** What do you want?” Idemanded. But 
it was only “‘ Hack.” 

‘*What will you sell your old hack for?” 
I asked. 

‘ $2000!’ 

I went back and wrote a check for the 
amount, 

Isaid, your money. Leave 
me instantly.” 

“All right, boss; but before I go I’d like 
to take you a ride in my hack!’ 

I had my cane in my hand and [ hit him. 
The doctor said it was on the right terres- 
trial circular expansive—or something like 
that. Anyway, it fixed him. The rapdid. 
I bent over him. He raised himself gal- 
lantly, and for the last time said: 

Hack.”’ 

The coroner came and impanelled a jury. 
I was acquitted. On the coffin-lid was en- 
graved the words: 

‘* Hack, boss; carry you to any part of 
the city.” 

Gone to meet the insurance agent, the 
lightning-rod man, the book-peddler, the 
silver-polish man, the patent stove-blacking 
individual, and the train boy. 
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SOME ODD BITS. 


Dr you ever sit down at your desk, 
reader, and try to think of something to 
write; and to save you from everlasting 
punishment you could not do it? If you 
have you know how it is yourself. It is 
easy enough to write, but it is hard to think 
of a subject, sometimes, and sometimes 
even impossible. I have been in that fix 
many times. One day I sat down to write 
an article. It was for publication, and I 
had to have it completed in two hours’ 
time. I sharpened my pencil, arranged my 
paper, and then—thought. For twenty 
minutes I thought and thought. I thought 
of this and I thought of that. I commenced 
several articles, only to abandon them after 
the first dozen lines were written. I com- 
menced a “sound” article; and then I 
thought of something humorous, and wrote 
it down, only to tear in pieces as soon as I 
had done so. I was in a quandary. If I 
could only think of something, I could write 
it in half the time I was allowed. But I 
could not concentrate my thoughts. I took 
up a paper and glanced through it, hoping 
to see something which would give mea 
new idea. But all in vain. The precious 
moments slipped swiftly away. In my ab- 
straction I whittled my pencil more than 
half up. At last the time wasup. I hada 
dozen articles commenced, but not one half 
finished. Hastily selecting an article from 
a@ newspaper, I cut it out and sent it up 
stairs, with the excuse that my head ached, 
and I could not write anything that day. I 
gathered up the odd bits and threw them in 
adrawer. Here they are: 


THe AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. 

A critical time is approaching when we 
must prove to the world, and must, at least, 
convince ourselves that the United States is 
anation. Theidea that each State has the 
right to step out of the Union whenever it 
shall choose, that each State has the right 
to do what only all the States, through the 
government at Washington can do, is a 
wrong idea, and ought to be dispelled from 
the mind of every individual of the nation. 
The United States is not simply a Confed- 
eration of States, for while—O thunder! 
Who the deuce cares? Blast the thing. 


[The reader will notice that the subject is 
abruptly taken leave of. The few last re- 
marks do not apply tothe Union.] “The 


American Government” began to get stale, 
and I branched off on to 


Tue BIBLE IN THE SCHOOLS. 

The question of the Bible in the schools 
is at present attracting considerable atten- 
tion. We make a strong objection to the 
Bible being read in the public schools. As 
long as it shall continue to be read the 
schools cannot be declared unsectarian. If 
the Roman Catholics desire to have their 
Bible read in the schools, as they have said 
they do, what argument can we urge against. 
it, so long as we allow our Bible to be read 
therein? The public schools should be un- 
sectarian. That they are not so cannot be 
denied. True, no particular doctrine is 
taught. No particular creed is compelled 
to be learned. But the Bible ia Protestant, 
and whatever is Protestant is antagonistic 
to the Roman Catholics, and we see no jus- 
tice—in fact, there is great injustice, in com- 
polling Catholic children to listen to our 

ible, while for one instant we would not 
tolerate our children to be taught the Cath- 
olie Bible. We strongly oppose it. We take 
the view— 


[I here stopped, sharpened my pencil, 
and took upa newspaper. Seeing a short 
article on spiritualism, I laid the paper 
down, and rearranging my paper, thought a 
moment and commenced another article.] 


METEMPSYCHOSIS. 


Some people believe in a future state of 
existence, while others believe this world is 
the only world there is. Some believe that 
when they die their souls will leave their 
body, - will enter the body of an animal. 
Thus a fierce man’s soul will become the 
controlling spirit of the king of beasts, and 
the mild, timid woman’s soul will control a 
sheep. Others believe there is a future 
state of existence in which we live without 
labor, and that that future state is on this 


{I remember that at this point I thought 
of something funny, and leaned back in my 
chair and laughed. I wondered how it 
would seem to be in the body of an animal. 
I thought if the theory were correct I 
should prefer a dog. And if I werea mem- 
ber of the canine race I might be permitted 
to come into the house, and I could have 
the privilege of picking the bones of meat 
left from the hired man’s dinner. I picked 
up the paper again and read a short article 
how to take care of sheep. I put it down, 
and taking a clean sheet of paper, began 
anew. 


MARY AND HER LITTLE LAMB. 


Every one has read of Mary and her little 
lamb. From the facts which I have col 
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lected, and after mature deliberation, I 
have zome to believe that Mary never had 
a little lamb. 

This opinion has been reached, as I have 
before remarked, after mature deliberation. 
I base my conclusion upon the following 
points: 

1. The animal that followed Mary to 
school was not as playful as has been de- 
picted. It did not frisk and play, by an 
means. It put its head in at the school- 
room door and cried : ““Bah—bah—ba-a-ah !’’ 

2. Instead of sitting quietly around on its 
haunches, as any well-behaved lamb ought 
to have done, it nibbled the nails in the 
board fence around the schoolyard, and 
turned a somersault on the green sward. 

8. The school-teacher did not tell Mary 
“she must no more do so;”. that is, she 
must not permit the lamb to follow her to 
school again. He said instead: “If you 
ever bring that nasty beast to this temple 
of education again, I'll make you think a 
fire-cracker busted around here; I will!’ 

4, From the facts I have collected I am 
Jed to believe that the “lamb” butted all 
the boys and girls he saw, not even except- 
ing Mary; and there is good reason to be- 
lieve that one girl was compelled to climb 
on the'top rail of the-fence to escape his 
fury. All this must be conceded to :be 


2 ‘his “lamb” had teeth two inches 
long, whereas young lambs do not have 
teeth so long. It must be conceded its 
growth of teeth was a little premature. 

6. Therefore, I argue, Mary had no lamb. 
it was either a ram or a goat. 

7. After further mature deliberation I 
am convinced that the whole story is a4 
falsehood. If Mary had any lamb, or a 
goat, or a ram, it was probably, after all, 
only a dog! 


{I here vigorously scratched my head. 
As I crumpled the page on which I had 
written the above, I said tomyself: ‘‘ What 
asilly fool!’ In this I expect the reader 
will concur. ‘* Mary had alittle lamb” is 
certainly a very fine childish song, if there 
is no truth in it. Ibave thought of writing 
.asong about “Tommy had a little cat,’’ 
but fear it would reach a secondary place 
so long as ‘‘Mary’s lamb” was remem- 
bered. The more I thought about Mary 
the more interested I became. What was 
‘her other name? Was it Smith? Perhaps 


she was a Jones, I may be wrong, after 


all; and just as likely as not she was a Fer- 
guson, or a Wilkinson, or a Washington. 
It was this last thought which set me off 
again. I thought I had a subject at last on 
which I could write. So off [ went. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S EXAMPLE. 


[I notice that when all other themes run 
dry, or are devoured, the Father of his 
Country comes in nicely. What I should 
do, sometimes, if there had not been a 
George Washington, I scarcely know. He 
was a glorious man. He furnishes inex- 
haustible material for scholars, lyceums, 
debating societies, and many others. When 
I went to school I had to have a composi- 
tion every Friday. The first time I wrote 
on George’s general character. The next 
time on his peculiarities, the next time on 
his greatness, the next time on his liberal- 
ity, the next time on his prominent char- 
acteristics, I kept on George until I had 
written about his mind, his heart, his walk, 
his,manner, his eyes, his hair, his mouth, 
his ears and his nose. I suppose I got him 
down the finest of any other scholar in the 
school I attended. And they all chose 
Washington for a subject. Washington 
was a great man, a glorious man, I may say 
an inexhaustible man. So once more, in 
my predicament, I seized upon my school- 
boy theme, ] 


When I hear a man assert, in a calm dig- 
nified manner, and after the elapse of one 
hundred and sixty-eight years since George 
Washington was born into the world, that 
he was a drunkard—a sot—the very blood 
in my veins boils with wrath, and it is with 
aw that I can contain myself. 

en— 


[But what a silly article. Noone ever 
said anything of the kind. History neglects 
to state whether he was a dyspeptic, and if 
so, whether he took anything for his stom- 
ach’s sake. But let it rest. I have reached 
the bottom of the drawer. There were a 
number which I tore up, and these I can- 
not give you. But I have given you 


enough.] 
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A POET, AND HOW I SERVED HIM. 


I ws sitting in the office the other after- 
noon, when a knock was heard upon my 
door. I opened it, anda young man with 
pale blue eyes, red hair and a Roman nose, 
walked in. 

**T have some choice bits of poetry which 
will interest you,” said he; ‘if you will 
give me afew moments of your valuable 
time.”’ 

The young fellow spoke so respectfully 
that I was half inclined to grant his re- 
quest. But I was overran with poetry and 
poets, and answered: 

“If you will read the notice at the head 
of the second page of the paper, you will 
see that the rule is for poetry to be left for 
perusal,” 

“But I will read you these few choice 
bits of mine,’’? he answered, and at once 
began to read: ' 

professions are overrun, 
Business is overdone, and the trades 
—Well, they’re more than filled, 
I am a poor young man without money, 
What shall I do to begin?’”’ 


**T have no time to listen to you,”’ I said; 
**if you have anything you wish me to look 
at, leave it on my desk, and I will examine 
it at my earliest convenience,” 


“But it changes after a bit,” said he; 
‘‘and half the effect is in the reading.” 
And he continued: 


“A lawyer I would like to be, 
Did I think there was a chance. 
I asked an old man, said he: 
‘My son, there is always room at the top,’”” 


“« My time, sir, is much oceupied.” 

**T will be through soon. Here is where 
it changes. The beauty of this poem is its 
variableness.’’ 


“The beautiful snow! 

How old Sol makes thee go. 

The icy wind, the slippery walks 

Will soon be that about which we talk. 

No more sleighrides, no more coasting we’ll go, 
For off swiftly it flies, 

The beautiful snow!’’ 


I leaned back in my chair and groaned. 
Must I every day be bored like this? O 
yes, a journalist’s life isan easy one! He 
went on: 


more frostbitten ears, 
Or numb fingers we’ll have, 
In the morning our fires we can build. 


[The first time I ever knew a poet to get 
up in the morning and build a fire.] 


And not freeze half to death, 
And then swear like Sam Hill.” 


“I have had about enough of this,” I 
said; “you can either leave your choice 
bits, or youcan take them away with you.” 
But he only said: 


» “Yeaf by leaf the roses fall, 
Drop by drop the spring runs dry. 
One by one the nuts do drop, 
One by one they’re gathered up. 
Step by step we walk a mile, 
Cent by cent we make our pile. 
Babies creep before they walk, 
Children stutter before they talk. 
Little by little the more we know, 
As day by day we older grow. 
Minute by minute the hour does pass, 
Hour by hour the day goes fast. 
Day by day the week flies by, 
Week by week the month draws nigh. 
Month by month the year rolls round, 
* Year by year we near the tomb.”’ 


Now Llama patient man. I am not fe- 
rocious, But there are things it is impos- 


sible for me to stand, I looked around for 
aid when he was reading the above, but my 
eye fell upon nothing. He went on, and 
his choice bits were interspersed all the 
way through by pleasing variations. He 
told how a canary bird and a dog played 
together. It was: 


“There was a canary bird. 
_ There was a Newfoundland dog. 
Both played together, 
And were as familiar as an 
Old woman's foot and her shoe.” 


Then he related about the old man who 
was a poet’ 
**Once upon a time there was a poet— 

A gay old fellow was he. 

He could write about the stars, 
Or the moon or the sky, 

And he laughed like a horse— 
Ha—ha—ha,—he—he!”’ 


I pointed to the door, but he went on 
reading. He had just commenced on the. 
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eighty-seventh verse when I laid before 
him a revolver, a bowie-knife, a shot-gun, 
a rifle and a cannon. 

**Do you see these?” I demanded. 

“When will you publish these choice 
bits?’ he asked. 

“Publish—publish—”’ And then my an- 
ger got the better of me, and I hit him with 
the butt end of the rifle and felled him to 
the floor. I dragged him down into the 
press room. I was about to run him 
through the big Adams press, when the 
pressman suggested a better place. Un- 
fastening the wire rope from the elevator, 
we hitched it to him, turned on the steam, 
and jerked him wrong side out. I-had his 
remains put in a glass case and put in my 
office. On the case is a label, *‘ Died from 
poetry on the brain.’”’ Whenever any one 
comes into the office to read me poetry, I 
point to the case and the label, and explain 
the process which all poets must undergo. 
If they are willing to try it, I cheerfully 
acquiesce, and then publish their poetry, 
double leading the first ten verses. I have 
never publisbed any yet. 

One day a young woman came into the 
sanctum and asked permission to read her 
effusions. I called her attention to the 
case in which was confined the inside-out 
young man. I informed her it would first 
be necessary to undergo the elevator pro- 
cess. She consented, and we went below. 
The rope was adjusted, and the steam 


turned on. The press room was filled with 
flying bits of steel and buttons. The presses 
became choked and were stopped. Hair- 
pins and needles were floating around in 
the atmosphere. Corset laces and bits of 
white cotton were picked up in the press 
room for a week afterward. Everything 
‘was mussed up so it delayed work several 
hours, Only a bit of bustle was left. That 
was all that remained to tell of a female 
poet who had passed through the mill. I 
have just contracted with the agent fora 
back-up, kick-and-a-flop throw-you-through- 
the-window machine, which will soon be 
in working order. I ordered it because 
work cannot be stopped several hours every 
day to kill poets. This machine catches 
the body, crushes in both hips, puts out the 
eyes, jerks out the teeth, and breaks six 
ribs. It then catches the poet or poetess 
by the middle of the back and hurls him or 
her from the window, which works ona 
hinge. It is guaranteed to act like a charm 
—the machine is. Over my office door is 
now the sign: 


“All [poets] who enter here leave hope 
behind.” 


And it is almost literally true, for the 
machine will not leave a shirt button to 
identify a person by. So hope is about all 
there is left, and that would go too, if it 
was not left behind. 


A Court Scenz.—A man of fifty, wear- 
ing very large spectacles and a very long 
coat, was brought out to answer to the 
charge of ‘‘tightness,’”’ and a little old wo- 
man in the audience came forward and 
called out: 

**T appear here as his wife and his lawyer. 
If anybody says he was drunk they lie!’’ 

‘Don’t be so fast, woman,”’ replied the 
court. 

“Don’t you dare call me a fast woman 
again!’ she shouted, growing a foot higher 
every minute. 

His honor looked into his desk to see if 
everything was all right, and wore a very 
serious face as he lifted up his head and 
said: 

“This man was found hanging to a 
lamppost at eleven o’clock last night and 
ealling for his Sarah Jane. Is that your 
name?” 


‘* He was, eh?” she mused, as she gave 
the prisoner a searching glance. 

** Called for her over twenty times,’”’ con- 
tinued the court. 

** He did, eh?” 

“‘ The officer says that his voice betrayed 
anxiety and love,”’ continued his honor. 

** Love, eh? He’s my husband, judge. 
Let him go; let me settle this case with him!” 

**T don’t believe I hollered for no Sarah 
Jane!” put in the prisoner. 

“Shut right up, sir!’ said the wife. 
We'll see about this Sarah Jane business.”’ 

‘*T’ll suspend sentence, and you can take 
him,’’ said the court. 

**Come on!’ she whispered to the pris- 
onuer, making for the door, As they were 
ready to go out she added: 

**Now you foller me home, and if you 
attempt to skip for Canada, I’ll make it the 
hottest day you ever saw!’ 
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“THAT TAYLOR BOY.” i 


BY M. QUAD, OF THE DETROIT FREE PRESS. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
TOM SEES MR. COTTONBOLT. 


Tom entered upon his duties as office-boy 
next day, and he soon found that he had 
fallen into a very pleasant place. There 
was but little for him to do, and as soon as 
aware that the boy could not read or write, 
Mr. Steadman, who was a bachelor, made 
arrangements to have Tom come to his 
boarding-house for an hour every evening, 
and be taught. 

Tom’s employer, his landlady and every- 
body about the office were so kind to him 
that he carried a full heart all the time, and 
but for two things his happiness would 
have been complete. Jennie was in the 
workhouse, and he had Uncle Joseph’s 
watch. It was his duty to send the watch 
to Kingston without delay, but what would 
Mr. Cottonbolt, Constable De Foe and 
others say when it arrived? There must be 
anoteof explanation, but Tom could not 
write. He thought of asking Mr. Stead- 
man, but if he did the kind old man would 
ask how he came by the watch, and to make 
it clear, Tom would have to go on and tell 
him how the watch was lost, how he was 
arrested, broke jail, escaped to the city and 


all that, and perhaps Mr. Steadman’s good 
opinion of him would vanish and he would 
be discharged from his place. Tom had no 
evidence of his innocence but his statement, 
and at the same time his statement would be 
proof to some minds that he was guilty. 
After thinking over the matter for a week 
or two, Tom determined to send the watch 
without any explanations, and let the Kings- 
ton folks think what they would. The day 
would come, he hoped, when he could go 
back there and make everything clear, even 
to the suspicious mind of Mr. Cottonbolt, 
and he took the watch to the express office 
and had it sent to Mr. Tompkins. He felt 
better when it had gone, but there was Jen- 
nie’s case. When she came out she would 
depend on him to take care of her. If she 
came to his boarding-house what would 
Mrs. Dolby say? and if she went to the old 
wharf, or sought some other hiding-place, 
Tom could not see her and some evil might 
happen to her. If he had told Mr. Stead- 
man his whole story from beginning to end 
the kind old man would probably have be- 
lieved his statements, and made arrange- 
ments for the care of Jennie. It would 
have been an easy matter for Tom to lead 
the way to Uncle Jacob’s den, and Jennie’s 
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story would have agreed with his from the 
night Uncle Jacob found him on the street, 
but the boy had so often had his statements 
doubted by the Kingston people, who 
thought a beggar-boy could not tell the 
truth, that he was afraid of his best friend. 
The longer he delayed speaking about it 
the less courage he had, and finally he 
would not have told the story for all the 
money in the big city. 

The days and weeks passed swiftly and 
pleasantly notwithstanding Tom’s troubles. 
Mr. Steadman’s interest in him increased, 
and Mr, King always had a kind word for 
him. When he had been in the office three 
months he could write a fair hand, or one 
that could be made out without much trou- 
ble, read quite well, and he was trusted to 
go upon important errands and carry con- 
siderable sums of money. He might have 
squandered his money in making foolish 
purchases but for Mr. Steadman and Mrs, 
Dolby, who kindly advised with him and 
induced him to be saving. Regularly every 
Saturday afternoon when the office-men re- 
ceived their salary, Tom accompanied Mr. 
Steadman to the savings bank and deposited 
all, or nearly all of his week’s salary, and 
when Mr. King found out what course he 
was pursuing he paid his board for another 
three months, and advanced his wages to 
six dollars per week. 

October had come, and while Tom could 
not remember that one unpleasant word 
had been spoken to him in the office during 
the three months, Mr. Steadman was 
pleased to say to Mr. King that he thought 
they had the best office-boy in Philadelphia. 

** Yes, Tom is a faithful, honest boy,” 
replied Mr. King. ‘‘As soon as you can 
teach him to write a good hand and figure 
a@ little quicker, I will give him a desk and 
we will make a business man of him.”’ 

That afternoon an event occurred which 
soon made the boy a world’s waif again. 
Mr. King entered the office about three 
o'clock, and calling the lad to him, he said: 

“Thomas, here is a package which I 
wish you to take to room No. 11, at the Con- 
tinental Hotel. It is a valuable package, 
and you must deliver it to the gentleman 
himself. His name is Mr. Cottonbolt, and 
he will be waiting for it.’’ 

Tom started as he heard the name, and 
‘he grew so pale and weak that Mr, King 
exclaimed: 

_ “Why, child, what is the matter!” 
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** N-nothing, please,” answered Tom, and 
making a great effort he took the parcel and 
hurried off. 

The mention of Mr. Cottanbolt’s name 
had given him a chill, but after walking a 
block or two he felt somewhat reassured. 
Perhaps it was not Mr. Cottonbolt of Kings- 
ton. Ifit was, he might not recognize Tom, 
who had been away from the village five or 
six months, had grown considerably, and 
did not look at all like the lad who used 
to skulk through orchards with his rags 
fluttering in the wind. 

Before Tom was half way to the hotel he 
had made up his mind to boldly risk the 
chances. Even if he had been certain that 
it was the same Mr. Cottonbolt, and that 
he would have been recognized and arrested, 
he would have delivered the package, be- 
cause Mr, King expected him to and de- 
pended on him. He reached the hotel, 
asked to be shown to room No, 11, and when 
his knock was answered by a ‘come in,” 
he opened the door and there sat the same 
Mr. Cottonbolt he had known in Kingston! 
There could be no mistake; it was the same 
red fat face, the same bald head and portly 
body, and Tom would have recognized the 
voice if he had heard it in China, 

** A package for you from Mr. King, sir,”’ 
he said, as he handed it to the man. 

**That’s good—was waiting for re- 
plied Mr. Cottonbolt, ‘“‘and give youa 
receipt for 

He sat down to a table and Tom sat down 
behind him. Mr. Cottonbolt had not 
seemed to remember him, and perhaps he 
would not. He finished the receipt, but in- 
stead of handing it to the lad he moved 
around, and took a long look at him and 
scratched his head as if he thought he had 
seen the boy before, and was trying to re- 
member where and when. 

‘*Have you been with Mr. King a long 
time?’”’ he finally asked. 

‘* Quite a long time,’”’ answered Tom, be- 
ginning to tremble. 

‘“‘That’s it—same boy!’ muttered Mr. 
Cottonbolt, striking the table with his 
fist. 

He had recognized Tom’s voice, and once 
when we begin to remember a person, it is 
not long before we fully recognize all his 
features and characteristics. He sat and 
looked at the boy three or four minutes 
without speaking, and then he handed him 


_ the receipt and said: 
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“ That Taylor Boy.” 


** You are a very trusty boy, and here’s 
‘half a dollar for you.” 

When Tom got outside he was puzzled to 
decide whether he had been recognized or 
not. If he had been Mr. Cottonbolt had 
been good enough not’ to say anything, and 
if he had not been, why did the man strike 
the table with his fist and mutter that it 
was the same boy. 

Tom delivered the receipt, saw it duly 
filed, and he crept home to Mrs, Dolby’s so 
ill at ease that he could not eat a mouthful 
of supper. 

‘“*Why, what ails you, my child?” in- 
quired the good woman, when she saw that 
he did not eat. 

**T don’t feel very well,’”? answered Tom, 
evasively, and she declared that he must 
soak his feet and take a good sweat. 

That night Tom dreamed of being taken 
back to Kingston as a prisoner and put on 
trial again for stealing Mr. Tompkins’s 
watch and money, and he woke himself up 
by shouting: 

** T never stole those things—never!’’ 

He felt that something bad was going to 
happen during the day, and he could only 
make a show of eating his breakfast. The 
office looked gloomy, Mr. Steadman seemed 
in low spirits, and Tom was nervous when- 
ever any one opened the door. 

About ten o’clock Mr, Steadman asked 
him to go into the warehouse and count 
some packages, It was a long room, sepa- 
rated by a partition of slats, and while Tom 
was counting, Mr. King came along down 
on the other side of the partition to give 
some direction to a carpenter who was put- 
ting up a hoisting apparatus. Tou heard 
him talking, but was going on with his own 
work when some one came walking down 
from the office, bade Mr. King good-morn- 
ing, and then added: 

“‘Mr. King, I have a duty to perform.”’ 

Tom recognized the voice of Mr. Cotton- 
bolt, and his heart seemed to leap into his 
mouth. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
WHAT THE SAILORS FOUND. 


*T hope nothing unpleasant has oc- 
curred,’’ said Mr. King, as he shook hands 
with Mr. Cottonbolt. 

*O, nothing unpleasant between us— 
certainly not!’ continued the latter. You 
have a boy in your employ?” 
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Yes—Tom—splendid boy.” 

‘It is in relation to the boy that I have 
called,’’ said Mr. Cottonbolt, as he seated 
himself upon a box. “I know him well, 
and I think if you were better acquainted 
with him you would a3 soon trust a valuable 
package with a pirate as with that Taylor 
boy.” 

“You astonish me—explain!”’ replied 
Mr. King. 

Little Tom was leaning against the slats 
not ten feet away, catching every word, and 
his face was as white as snow. 

** Well, the boy was brought up in Kings- 
ton,’”’ continued Mr. Cottonbolt, he 
came up a liar, a thief and a beggar. Five 
or six months ago he was arrested for steal- 
ing money and a gold watch from the fami- 
ly who were feeding him, and he was sent 
to jail to awaittrial. The rascal broke jail, 
got away from the constables, and here T 
find him in your employ!” 

“Are you sure it is the same boy?” asked 
Mr. King; ‘‘can’t you be mistaken? Tom 
saved my child from drowning, and he has 
been one of the best boys in the world.” 

**O, he’s the chap and no mistake,” said 
Mr. Cottonbolt. ‘‘ There’s a reward of $50 
offered for his arrest, and the constables 
have hunted high and low.” 

‘Well, I’m very sorry,”” answered Mr. 
King; ‘‘I never saw a more faithful honest 
lad than Tom, and it doesn’t seem possible 
that he could have ever been very bad.” 

**That’s where you’re deceived,” said 
Mr. Cottonbolt. ‘‘Why, I could tell youa 
hundred instances Of his thieving and lying, 
and he hadn’t a friend in the whole of 
Kingston. He’s a criminal who has es- 
caped the law, and it will be my duty to in- 
form the constables where they can find 
him.” 

** Of course, if there’s any charge hanging 
over him he must abide the law,’’ said Mr. 
King, after along pause. ‘“ Still, it seems 
to me as if there was a mistake'somewhere. 
I will call him in and hear his side of the 
story.” 

*That’s it—call him in!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Cottonbolt, rubbing his hands as if a rare 
treat was in prospect. 

Mr. King started for the office, and the 
room turned so dark to Tom for a moment, 
that he clutched at the slats to keep from 
falling. Should he go in and tell his story? 
or should he run away from them? He 
heard Mr. King calling for him, and his 
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courage gave way. He tiptoed softly down 
the room to the door which led out on the 
wharf, and he crept out and ran down the 
wharf until out of breath, paying no atten- 
tion to anybody or anything. Without 
knowing or caring which way he went, he 
by-and-by found himself on the old wharf 
and leaped down into the cabin of the old 
barge which had sheltered him before. 

*“ They wont let me be good!’ wailed the 
boy as he hid his face in the hay, and for 
half an hour he could do nothing but sob. 

When Tom grew calm his good spirit 
whispered that it was best to go back and 
face Mr. Cottonbolt and tell Mr. King just 
how it was. They couldn’t blame him for 
being a motherless, ragged, uneducated lad 
when ‘here had been no one to care for him, 
and he was sure that Mr. and Mrs, Tomp- 
kins would be his friends. He climbed 
upon the wharf, ready to start, when he 
suddenly remembered that Mr. Cottonbolt 
had said that he would put the constables 
on his trail. They would take him back to 
Kingston, people would call him a thief, 
and he might lie in jail for weeks or months 
before he was tried and acquitted. Then 
Mr. King might not take him back, and 
Mrs. Dolby and Mr. Steadman would regret 
that they had been kind to him. 

The right way was to go back, as he was 
innocent, but he dared not do so. Yet, 
where should he go? They had missed 
him at the office, and he dared not go to 
Mrs. Dolby’s after his clothing for fear of 
being questioned. He lrad over a hundred 
dollars in the bank, but he must leave every- 
thing and run away. He might have be- 
come a popcorn boy again, but there was a 
fear that he would some day meet some one 
connected with the office. No—he would 
leave the city. Jennie—what about her? 
He would try and come back in December 
when her time was out; he saw no other way. 

It was long after noon before Tom left 
the barge and walked along the wharves. 
Big steamers and sail vessels were going 
here and there, loading or discharging cargo, 
and Tom suddenly got the idea that he 
would become a sailor. He knew that he 
was too small to be of much use aboard a 
vessel, and that if he said anything to the 
men they would question him; but he felt 
desperate and went aboard of a large ship 
which was taking in the last of her cargo. 

The men were all very busy around the 
after-hatch, and the covers had not yet been 


placed on the others, though the hold was 
nearly full. Tom was thinking what to 
say to the captain, when, as he sat on the 
rail, he glanced up the wharf and saw Mr. 
Cottonbolt approaching. It might have 
been some other man bearing a strong re- 
semblance, but the discovery gave Tom a 
great shock. He thought he had been 
tracked and was about to be arrested, and 
he looked around for a hiding-place. He 
could not reach the wharf without being 
seen, and his eye fell upon the hatch-hole. 
He would hide until Mr. Cottonbolt went 
away, and no one observed him as he leaped 
down on to the boxes, and worked his way 
over them until he reached the starboard 
sifile of the ship, where he sat dqwn and 
braced his back against the planks. 

After about half an hour, hearing nothing 
from Mr. Cottonbolt, Tom determined to 
creep out and speak to the captain, but be- 
fore he had made a movement, his hiding- 
place suddenly became as dark as midnight. 
The sailors had put on the hatch-cover, and 
he heard them running around the deck as 
if greatly excited. If he called out and they 
found him they would demand explanations 
and he would be sent to jail, or they would 
send for Mr. King. He therefore main- 
tained silence, thinking that when night 
came he would find a way to creep out and 
leave the vessel unseen. 

An hour passed, and then Tom felt that 
the ship was moving. He thought she was 
going to change to another dock, and he 
waited patiently for an hour to feel that she 
was being made fast. Instead of that he 
felt an uneasy motion of the ship and began 
to be sick. The sailors commenced running 
around and shouting, yards creaked and 
blocks groaned, and the uneasy motion in- 
creased until Tom was dreadful sick. 

The ship was on Delaware Bay, making 
her way toward the ocean, but he had no 
means of knowing it. By-and-by, after 
Tom could no longer hold his head up, he 
felt that he did not care whether the ship 
stopped again or whether he was taken 
across the ocean. He felt her rising and 
falling, and heard the waves swashing 
against her sides, and about dark he began 
to have aright opinion of what had occurred. 
What was to become of him? He could 
stand hunger and thirst fora day or two; 
but when he was at last forced to call out 
and let his presence be known, what would 
they say te him? 
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“ That Taylor Boy.” 


That was a long and terrible night for 
Tom, and he wished a thousand times be- 
fore morning that he had stood boldly up 
and faced Mr. Cottonbolt and taken the 
consequences. He did not obtain a mo- 
ment’s sleep, and he was thoroughly ex- 
hausted with his retching. However, by 
next morning he began to mend, and his 
pluck came back to him a little. The faint 
odor of the sailors’ breakfast came to him 
and awakened his hunger, but he was de- 
termined not to cry out until he was forced 
to. He moved over to another place and 
by-and-by fell asleep, and slept until some- 
time after noon. His lips and tongue were 
parched when he awoke, and he found that 
he should suffer before another morning. 
Towards night he could stand it no longer. 
There was a terrible gnawing at his stomach, 
and he thought he could drink a whole pail- 
ful of water without stopping for breath. 
Crawling over the boxes to the hatch-cover 
he began shouting. 

It was a long time before there was any 
movement on deck, but the men were final- 
ly heard moving quickly across the deck 
and speaking in excited tones. Finally the 
hatch-cover was raised, and four or five 
men stood there looking down upon Tom, 

T’'m blowed if it ainta stowaway!’ shout- 
ed one of the men as Tom straightened up. 

** Here! you youngster—crawl out here!’’ 
cried another, and Tom seized the side of 
the hatch and drew himself on deck. 
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“Give him some water,’’ said one of the 
men, as his parched lips were noticed, and 
a sailor brought him a dipperful and let him 
drink two or three swallows at a time. 

It was near sunset, and ina short time 
all the crew not on duty gathered around 
the boy. They waited until he had 
quenched his thirst and devoured a biscuit, 
and then the captain asked: 

** Now, boy, tell me how youcame here?” 

**T hid down there, sir,’’ answered Tom, 

know you did,”’ continued the captain, 
‘but what did you hide there for? Did 
you run away from home, or what was it?” 

**T wanted to be asailor,’’ answered Tom, 
after a pause in which he wondered if he 
had better tell the whole truth, 

** Who’s your father?” asked the captain, 

** Haven’t any,’’ answered the boy. 

** Who’s your mother?” 

** She’s dead.” 

* Any friends?”’ 

Tom shook his head. 

He had on a good suit of clothes, was a 
respectable-looking boy, and the captain 
made up his mind that Tom was the son of 
some respectable man, and had run away 
from home. Still, the boy looked so inno- 
cent aud so frightened that he did not wish 
to add further to his embarrassment, and 
he said: 

“Well, I think you’ll get enough of sail- 
ing before you see Philadelphia again.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Wuat Doss 1r MEAN?—“ Father, what 
does it mean to be a drunkard? Maggie 
Gray said that you was a drunkard, and her 
father said so.”’ 

Had a bombshell exploded at the feet of 
Mr. Weston, he could not have been more 
surprised. He stood mute, and one might 
have heard a pin drop, so silent were they 
all. But Katie, nothing daunted, after 
what she considered a proper length of time, 
repeated the question; and it was answered. 

‘A man who drinks liquor, and makes a 
beast of himself.’ 

“Ts that what you do, father?” 

“It’s what I have done sometimes,”’ re- 
plied the man in a choked voice. 

“ It’s bad, aint it?” 

** Yes, child, the very worst thing a man 
do,” 

**And that’s what makes mother cry when 
there don’t anything hurt her; and that’s 


the reason I have to wear such dreadful old 


shoes?” 

Only one word in reply to this: 

Yes,’’ 

“Then I sbouldn’t think you’d do so any 
more, ’cause mother’s good, and I don’t 
like to wear old shoes a bit. You wont be 
a drunkard any more, will you?” said Katie; 
and she looked up at her father so confident- 
ly, that he caught her in his arms and hid 
his face upon her shoulder. 

**Say, father, you wont, will you?” 

**No, darling, I wont.” And raising his 
hand, he promised never, never to drink an- 
other drop of intoxicating liquor; ‘* God 
belp me!’’ he added, reverently. “ Bless 
you, my darling, you have saved me,’ 

Then there were tears, and sobs, and 
broken ejaculations, all for very joy, while 
supper was eaten. It made no difference now 
to Katie whether her shoes were old or new. 
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OUR LITTLE PRUDENCE, 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


Ir was fifty years ago, and more—so long 
ago that all the boys and girls of that time 
have vanished quite away; some have been 
changed by the wand of that wonderful old 
wizard, Father Time—who is so full of his 
tricks that he will not spare even the chil- 
dren—into grave and gray-haired men and 
women, who, when you ask them about the 
things that happened so long ago, will look 
fora moment as bewildered as Rip Van 
Winkle after his sleep, and then tell you, 
with a sigh, and as if they half doubted it 
themselves, that they were young then; 
and some, perhaps—who knows?—are boys 
and girls again in the Father's house. 

Fifty years ago! But the world was just 
as fair as it is now, there was just such a 
thrill in the clear winter air to make the 
blood leap and dance, just such a long 
bright joy in the sammer days. The little 
cheery old lady, with undimmed eyes, and 
cheeks like the bright side of a winter ap- 
ple, who told me this story, sitting by the 
fire, with her knitting dropped into her 
gray silk lap, says so, and she knows. But 
if I go on in this way I shall never get to 
the story! I shall have to begin all over 
again. 

It was fifty years ago, and more, ona 
cold gray November morning, that little 
Prudence Page sat by the window, in a 
very stiff high-backed drab armchair, with 
a bit of canvas and a little muslin bag full 
of worsteds in her lap. The whole room 
where she sat was drab—carpet, furniture, 
walls, curtains; it seemed to have reflected 
the dull gray November sky; it.made one 
feel chilled and depressed to enter it. Even 
the pattern of Prudence’s worsted work was 
a drab parrot on a brown perch. 

Abner and Susan Page, Prudence’s pa- 
rents, were of the strictest sort of Friends, 
even in the Quaker City where all were 
strict, and ‘‘ gay Quakers ”’ were as yet un- 
known. They both sat on the “high 
seats,”’ and Abner was known as one of the 
most “just and godly”? among the men, 
Susan one of the most “sober and dis- 
creet” of the women. Abner (if anybody 
had called him Mr. Page he would have 
been so offended that I dare not show such 


disrespect to his memory), Abner, I say, 
was ‘ well-to-do,” and the tall “ straight- 
up” brick house, in the Square, was not, 
by any means, destitute of ‘‘ creature com- 
forts,” especially when Quarterly Meeting 
brought a host of Friends there from all 
parts of the State, as guests. The good 
things of this life were to be enjoyed with 
“sobriety,” and though the Quarterly 
Meeting dinners were master-pieces that 
would have gladdened the heart of an epi- 
cure, they were eaten as if they were worm- 
wood; and though Susan Page and the 
wives and daughters of the other ‘‘ well-to- 
do”’ Friends attired themselves in silks of 
the richest texture, they were always of the 
most sombre drab, To Abner and Susan 
Page’s minds bright colors were the inven- 
tion of the enemy of mankind, and the ex- 
pression of any emotion was a deadly sin. 
Prudence was the child of their old age, 
and to have seen her when her baby laugh 
first echoed—so strangely !—through the si- 
lent old house, would have made you think 
that the old days of fairies and changelings 
had come back. Rosy, restless, dimpled, 
crowing, she was the jolliest baby that ever 
ruled a household. And for a time she 
seemed likely to rule even this precise 
household. Abner was fairly surprised out 
of his severe dignity; and as for Susan, she 
was so softened by the baby hands that 
clung to her, so brightened by the little 
presence that filled the whole house like a 
burst of sunshine, that her grim face re- 
laxed, and fairly beamed from under the 
drab poke bonnet, even on the high seats. 
But this state of things did not last long; 
the habits of a lifetime, and the stiff and 
strained ideas of duty which Abner and 
Susan Page called ‘‘the dictates of con- 
science,’’ were too strong. When the nov- 
elty had a little worn off the old atmos- 
phere of rigid repression settled over the 
house, and in that atmosphere the child had 
changed from the romping, frolicsome little 
mite, whose glee made the gloomy old house 
ring, into a demure, grave little maiden, 
who seldom laughed, who knew no play- 
mates and no plays, whose life was as som- 
bre and gray-hued as her dress—fashioned 
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Our Little Prudence. 


always after Susan’s own. The mother 
watched with satisfaction the gravity daily 
deepening on the little face, and the dignity 
and precision of the little movements. She 
noticed that Prudence’s arms were never 
thrown around her neck now, in the impet- 
uous affectionate way that was natural to 
her, but she did not notice what a sad 
wistful look was in the child’s face when 
she saw, in windows, or in the street, other 
children kissed and caressed, 

One great joy had come into Prudence’s 
life. Hannah, the parlor maid, had given 
her an old doll, the cast-off property of one 
of her nieces. The child had little hope 
that she would be allowed to keep it, but 
it happened to be at Quarterly Meeting 
time, and a kindly old Quaker lady who 
was visiting there had said, ‘‘ Let the child 
keep it, Susan; it will do her no harm.” 
And Susan, touched, no doubt, at the bot- 
tom of her heart by the child’s delight, 
yielded, and even went so far as to give her 
a piece of drab silk, to make the dolla 
dress. Prudence made the dress herself, 
and no “‘ dolls’ dressmaker’’ of these days 
could have made a more “‘stylish fit’? for 
the most fashionable doll. But there were 
no flounces, and frills, and paniers, as the 
fashionable doll would have; it was made 
as plainly as Susan’s and Prudence’s own, 
and a bit of a snowy kerchief was folded 
primly across her dollship’s breast; it 
looked very nice, though it scarcely com- 
ported with a certain reckless and rakish 
air which previous hard usage had given 
her. 

Susan Page looked upon the making of 
dolls’ dresses as a waste of time, and Dor- 
othy (Hannah had named the doll) had 
never had another. Worsted work was a 
sufficient recreation, Susan thought, when 
Prudence’s lessons, and her plain sewing 
or knitting were over. And Prudence had 
come to look upon the worsted work as a 
great treat. 

On this November morning, however, as 
she sat by the window with the drab par- 
rot in her lap, she was too full of an un- 
wonted excitement to work. And even Su- 


san Page herself was moving about the 
house with an unusual quickness of step. 
A great event was about to happen to the 
quiet household. A short time before Ab- 
ner Page had received a letter from France, 
from his only brother, saying that he was 
dying, and committing his little daughter, 
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who would be otherwise friendless, to Ab- 
ner’s care. Nothing in the whole course of 
his life had so disturbed Abner Page’s 
mind. His brother Joseph had been a 
“wild”? boy—at least according to the 
standard of his Quaker relatives. He had 
departed entirely from the ways of his fa- 
thers, had married one of the ‘ world’s 
people,” a gay young belle, had gone 
abroad, and for years been as one dead to 
Abner. But his heart, not by any means 
as hard as one might have thought from his 
exterior, still clung to the memory of “ lit- 
tle Joseph.” 

As he read the letter his eyes grew dim, 
and he took off his glasses and wiped them 
briskly. 

‘*We must have the child here at once. 
She shall be as our own, Susan.’’ 

Susan Page fairly gasped. 

“Abner, couldn’t thee put her at a 
school? Does thee think a child brought 
up like that is a fit companion for our little 
Prudence?”’ 

**She is only ten—a year older than our 
little Prudence; would thee like to have 
her put at a school?” said Abner, sternly. 

And after the first shock the kindness of 
Susan’s heart speedily overcame her scru- 
ples. Before the little stranger arrived she 
had firmly resolved that she should be to 
her ‘‘ as her own.” 

To Prudence the news seemed too won- 
derful and delightful to be true. To have 
a little girl in the house! and such a little 
girl as she saw sometimes in the street, per- 
haps; not a drab little girl! 

It was no wonder that, on this morning, 
when she was coming, when her father had 
even gone to the station to meet her, the 
parrot’s drab plumage did not grow fast. 
There was another reason, too, why she 
could not work; the parrot had grown dis- 
tasteful; she had a secret anxiety connected 
with him. She had committed on his ac- 
count a deed of dreadful daring, and—she 
was afraid—wickedness. The poor little 
girl had the natural love of children for 
bright colors, intensified by the unvaried 
‘*drabness’’ of her surroundings. All her 
worsted work was either brown or drab, 
shaded sometimes to soft dove-color—Pru- 
dence always put in the dove-color first. 
But one day, as she was walking with her 
mother, a bit of gay scarlet worsted blew 
across her path. Prudence picked it up 
unseen. For days and weeks she had treas- 


ured it, and yesterday a temptation too 
strong to be resisted had come in her way. 
The parrot was so very gray! And his 
eyes, being gray, could not be made to 
show at all. Prudence had picked out the 
gray eyes, and with her precious bit of 
worsted given him eyes of brilliant scarlet! 
They were very red; they were certainly 
not natural; but they brightened him up 
beautifully! But ever since she had done 
it Prudence’s tender little conscience had 
been troubling her. The stare of those red 
eyes, beautiful as they were, put to flight 
all her joy in the expected arrival. Han- 
nah came in to dust, and poor little Pru- 
dence, feeling as if it would ease her mind 
to confess, even to her, said, anxiously, 
and with a great ball in her throat, ‘‘ Han- 
nah, does thee think it is very sinful to 
make him have red eyes?”’ 

Hannah was a good Quaker, but she was 
not so sure as her mistress that bright col- 
ors were an invention of Satan. She was 
very glad that the sound of a carriage stop- 
ping at the door relieved her from the ne- 
cessity of answering. Prudence forgot her 
trouble, and went, shyly and gravely, in 
spite of her eagerness, to meet her cousin. 
Such a befrilled little damsel as it was 
that came bounding up the steps! She 
looked as if she must have stepped out of 
the latest Paris fashion plate. Behind her 
came a very pretty-looking maid, who car- 
ried a travelling-bag and a doll, even more 
gorgeously apparelled than its little mistress. 
Susan Page, who had also been drawn to 
the hall by the noise of the arrival, looked 
fairly aghast. But the child was radiant 
with smiles, and perfectly at her ease. 

“Is that my cousin? Why, what a droll- 
looking little thing you are! And why does 
everybody wear gray? You look like the 
Gray Sisters at the convent in Paris, do 
they not, Annette? I think it is a very 
ugly color?’ she said. 

‘Susan, the child looks like Joseph,” 
said Abner; and there was something like 
reproach in his tone, for as yet Susan had 
not spoken, 

*“*Thee is welcome, my child. I hope 
thee will be happy with us,’ said Susan 
Page. 

am always happy—if only there 
are plenty of toys and bonbons, and I can 
go to the circus often!’’ 

**I think perhaps the child is fatigued, 
and would like to go up to the room thee 
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has prepared for her, Susan,’’ said Abner 
Page, hastily. 

*O no, I want to stay and see the funny 
little gray girl! Annette can go and un- 
pack my things. You can leave Tina here, 
Annette. Poor Tina! her dress has got 
sadly rumpled, and she looks a fright in 
that pink, anyway; pink is very trying to 
her complexion.” 

The small stranger had ensconced herself 
in the armchair that Prudence had left, and 
Abner and his wife departed, evidently for 
a private conference, leaving the two chil- 
dren alone together. 

**What is the reason you don’t say any- 
thing?” said the new arrival, after another 
curious survey of Prudence, ‘Are you 
shy? I used to be, very, but I have got 
over it. Do you like bonbons? Annette 
has plenty in the bag. What is your 
name?” 

As there was no pause between the seve- 
ral inquiries, Prudence answered only the 
last. 

“Prudence? what an awfully funny. 
name! And do they call you all of it? J 
shall call you Prudy—if I like you. Do 
you know any stories? I know ever so 
many about giants and fairies, and one 
about a little girl that found a golden egg 
in a hen’s nest, and it hatched into a beau- 
tiful fairy, and the fairy gave her a splendid 
palace, and a dress all made of gold cloth, 
and she married an elegant prince!” 

**O, will thee tell it to me?—and O, will 
thee let me see thy doll?” said Prudence, 
eagerly, curiosity and admiration overcom- 
ing her shyness. 

So the ice was broken, and the two little 
mortals, whose small experiences of life had 
been so widely different, grew as cosy and 
confidential together as if they had been 
companions from their cradles, 

The small sprite that had dropped into 
the household wielded a sceptre more po- 
tent than even Baby Prudence had ever 
held. Abner Page had opened his heart to 
her because she was Joseph’s child, and 
Joseph was dead. In their private confer- 
ence, on the day of her arrival, he had said 
to his wife, “‘I fear thee may be too stern 
with her, Susan. Thee must not forget 
that the child has been very differently 
reared from our own.’’ And so, because 
she could not help looking upon her coming 
as an ‘afflicting dispensation,’’ conscien- 
tious Susan Page was much more tender 
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Our Little Prudence. 


and affectionate in manner to her than she 
had ever been to her own child. 

And poor little Prudence noted it, with a 
sharp sting of pain. It was not jealousy, 
for she loved her cousin dearly; but it was 
a wish that she had been made so that her 
mother and father would love her as they 
loved Belle. The pain grew, day by day, 
in the poor child’s breast, and embittered 
all the joy that her cousin’s coming would 
otherwise have brought into her life. She 
began to think that her father and mother 
were not so different from other fathers and 
mothers as she had thought, but that she 
was in some way different from the chil- 
dren that she saw petted and caressed. It 
was a mystery as well as a sorrow, but she 
never confided it to anybody. She never 
guessed that Susan Page thanlved God every 
day that her child was not as this strange 
child, that it was pity for her, and horror 
of her ‘‘ worldly ways,’’ that made her so 
tender towards her; and that since her 
coming there was an added pride and satis- 
faction in the tone in which she said ‘‘ our 
little Prudence.” 

Belle had a wonderful gift of story-telling, 
and she opened the gate of fairy-land to 
Prudence, whose reading had been confined 
to the Bible, and primer, and the memoirs 
of godly Friends.” Belle was never tired 
of telliug, and Prudence was never tired of 
hearing, and never suspected, what was 
really the truth, that many of the most en- 
chanting stories were either wholly or in 
part the impromptu efforts of Belle’s own 
brain. The child hada very vivid imagi- 
nation, and Susan had discovered, to her 
inexpressible dismay, that her word was 
not always to be trusted. She told stories 
of wonderful things which she had seen or 
done, which proved to have little or no 
foundation in fact. It did not seem to be 
so much willful falsehood, as that the 
boundary line between truth and falsehood 
was not clearly defined in the child’s mind. 
But to Susan and Abner Page it seemed a 
sign of awful depravity, and many were 
the conferences they held together as to 
what was to be done with the child. Pru- 
dence, however, had implicit faith in every 
word that fell from Belle’s lips, 


It was Christmas day, and a great box of 
toys and story-books had come to Belle 
from Paris, from some of her mother’s 
friends, and Belle had been reading aloud to 
Prudence a wonderful story from one of the 


books, until now the twilight had fallen, 
and she could see no longer. Christmas 
was of course not observed in the Quaker 
family. Prudence had scarcely known un- 
til this year when it was Christmas, But 
Susan Page had scarcely frowned at the box 
of presents; and when Prudence had tim- 
idly proposed to make her drab worsted 
parrot into a pin-cushion, as a Christmas 
present for Belle, she did not object; and 
having become so accustomed to bright col- 
ors since Belle’s arrival, she did not notice 
the red eyes that had cost Prudence so 
much anxiety—or if she did notice, she did 
not speak of them. 

The story was finished before darkness 
overtook the children, and Belle was incited 
by it to relate one of her own invention. 
The one in the book was of a changeling 
that a wicked fairy had left in a cradle. 
Belle’s—more matter-of-fact than usual— 
was of a baby that had been left in a bas- 
ket on the steps of a rich man’s house, on 
a stormy winter’s night when the wind 
“roared and howled like everything.”?’ When 
she had reached the point where the people 
who were ‘“ Quakers, and funny, but very 
good,” took the baby in, and treated it just 
as if it were their own, Belle broke off sud- 
denly, and then said, in an impressive 
whisper: 

**Can’t you guess who that baby was?” 

**No; will thee tell me?” said poor little 
unsuspecting Prudence, 

‘*Why, it was you! You mustn’t tell 
that I told you—not for the world! Uncle 
Abner and Aunt Susan don’t want you to 
know it. But that is the way you came 
here, and perhaps your mother was a 
princess!—or maybe she was only a gipsey, 
or a washerwoman, or something like that. 
And your name isn’t Page, at all, or Pru- 
dence, either. I believe it was Rosabella 
on the piece of paper that was pinned on to 
your dress; but Aunt Susan didn’t like it, 
so she changed it to Prudence, Perhaps 
some time you'll find your own mother 
again, and then she’ll take youaway. You 
don’t belong here, at all, you know—not so 
much as I do, because Iam Uncle Abner’s 
niece—but they keep you because they pity 
you; and I guess if you don’t find your 
mother they always will.” 

Prudence had not spoken a word, but, 
Hannah coming in with lights just then, 
Belle was frightened to see how white her 
face was. . 
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“You mustn’t tell, will you?’ she whis- 
pered, eagerly. 

Prudence shook her head, faintly. She 
tried to speak, but her lips refused to move. 
The poor little sensitive child felt utterly 
crushed beneath the weight of misery that 
had fallen upon her. This was the secret 
of what had seemed so strange to her! this 
was the reason why they did not love her! 
She did not belong to them! She wasa 
stranger; she did not belong anywhere, or 
to anybody in the world! Only one thought 
was clear and distinct in her bewildered 
brain—she must go away from this place, 
where they kept her only because they pit- 
ied her. 

She stole out into the hall, opened the 
outer doorand slipped out unseen—out into 
the night, heedless of the cold and the 
piercing wind. The streets were bright 
with Christmas cheer, but she looked nei- 
ther to the right nor the Jeft. She did not 
ask herself where she was going; her brain 
was too bewildered for that; but the pass- 
ers-by looked at her so curiously, that she 
turned, instinctively, into a quieter street. 
How long she wandered she never knew; 
but it was long after she had become con- 
scious of the sting of the bitter cold, long 
after her feet had grown tired and heavy. 
It was at a great brilliantly-lighted church 
that she stopped at last. She was growing 
faint and drowsy, and it looked warm and 
inviting, and she could creep into a corner 
where nobody would notice her, she 
thought. 

Inside, the church was fragrant with in- 
cense, and a great flood of music was rolling 
through its lofty arches. Little Prudence 
sank down in acorner, thinking that this 
must be heaven. 

When she came to herself, though it 
seemed to her that she had only been asleep 
for a little while, she was in alittle cot bed, 
in a strange room, with two or three black- 
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robed nuns flitting about, and her mother 
sitting beside her; her mother, but not cold, 
and grave, and silent, as was her wont. 
When Prudence’s eyes met hers she started 
up, and caught her in her arms, and kissed 
her and called her ‘‘darling,’’ and “her 
precious little Prudence,’”’ and “ her own 
little girl,’’ and a dozen other sweet names 
in a breath, and Prudence felt tears like 
rain dropping on her face. Poor Susan 
Page! In her long watching beside her lit- 
tle girl’s bed she had learned a deep lesson. 
All her pitiful little story the child had re- 
vealed in her delirium, and Susan’s moth- 
erly heart had suffered pangs too keen ever 
to be forgotten. 

The child’s life had been despaired of 
more than once since the good nuns who 
had found her in the church and taken care 
of her had traced out her home, through 
her own wandering talk, and brought her 
mother—almost frantic at the fruitless 
search that had been made for her—to her 
bedside; and if she had died, Susan Page 
knew that she should never have forgiven 
herself. 

So it was to a different home from the old 
one that Prudence was carried, as soon as 
she was well enough to go; and it wasa 
very happy home-coming, though Belle 
was so scared and penitent that her merry 
ways were a long time in coming back. 

‘“‘Gravity and sobriety’? there would al- 
ways be in the Quaker household, but Pru- 
dence never was able to doubt again that 
her father and mother loved her; and she 
was fully convinced that she was really 
Prudence Page, and not a little princess or 
a little gipsey. 

And she had a long and cheery life, for 
she herself was the little old lady, with 
bright eyes and red cheeks, who, as I said, 
told me this story, with her knitting lying 
in her lap undisturbed, and looking into the 
firelight as if she saw there the ‘‘ long-ago.’”’ 


A Heaven.—Children of deli- 
cate natures are always fond of birds. A 
beautiful child of mine, says a correspon- 
dent, who died at six years of age, was an 
instance of this. Seeing his end approach- 
ing, I said to him: 

“Are you willing to die, dear, and go to 
heaven?” 

He put his little arms around my neck 
and was silent many minutes, while my 


heart sunk within me. At length he lifted 
his face and asked: 

‘“‘Are there birds and flowers in heaven, 
mamma?” 

‘Yes, my darling, all that is beautiful 
here we shall find there.” 

“Then I am willing to go.” 

In a few hours his pure spirit passed 
away. 
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RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this Depart- 
ment to Epwin R. Briees, West BETHEL, 
Ozford County, MAINE. 


Answers. 

100. Marrowbone. 101. Thunbergia. 
102. Mignonette. 103. Hitherto. 

104. Phrenologist. 105. Something. 
106. Dialogues. 107. Calumniated. 
108. Beleaguered. 109. Scoundrels. 
110. Bituminous, 111. Martyrdom. 
112. 113. GRAFTS 
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114. Acri. 115. Adoni. 116. Ago. 

117. Aspern. 118. Baylen. 119. Campana. 

120. Cane. 121. Blackamoor. 

122, N-ovation. 123. O-mission. 

124, O-pinioned. 125. O-ration. 

126. ‘‘It is an extraordinary fact that 
when people come to what is commonly 
called high words they generally use low 
language.” 

127. Sprat. 


1.—Cross-Word Enigma. 
The Ist is in serum, but not in blood; 
The 2d is in paper, but not in book; 
The 8d is in freshet, but not in flood; 
The 4th is in shelter, but not in nook; 
The Sth is in dungeon, but not in pit; 
The 6th is in nutmeg, but not in mace; 
The 7th is in suitable, but not in fit; 
The 8th is in action, but not in case; 
The 9th is in venison, but not in meat; 
The whole is a mixture that’s very sweet. 
BYRNEHC. 


2.—Charade. 


My first isa plant; my second is a fish; 

my whole is a bird. Ross. 
8.—Double Diamond. 

Across.—A consonant; acovering for the 
head; a city in Michigan; a fragment; a 
consonant. 

Downward.—A vowel; a pony; alarm; 
an abyss; a vowel. Hoopium. 


4.— Puzzle. 


Place five words, having the following 
significations, in the form of a square, so 
that reading diagonally, from the left, 
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downward and upward, the letters will 
name a town, and the State in which it is. 
situated, 

A relative; empty; tovibrate; hurriedly; 
obscure. WILson,. 


Buried Towns, 
5. ‘‘Beautiful Daisy Burns,”—so sings 
the poet. 
6. “‘ Gently tapping at her window.” 
7. “Dll be gay and happy still.’’ 
Brau K. 


8.—Numerical Enigma. 
My whole, composed of seven letters, is a 
Welsh game. 
My 1, 2, 6, 5, is to break off. 
My 3, 7, 4, is a public house. 
FE.ix. 


Decapitations. 
9. Behead dullness, and get space. 
10. A small portion, and get to stipulate. 
11. Pertaining to a surface, and get a 
store place for wool. HuMBUG. 


12.—Charade. 

My /irst is allied, in its essential forma- 
tion, to the ocean, and on close inspection 
may be found therein. My second wasa 
favorite delicacy of King Henry VI., and 
was frequently eaten by the “ Knights of 
the Round Table.” 

My whole may be found in the vicinity of 
my first, where botanists say it is indige- 
nous, DAUNTER. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 


For the first complete list of answers, 
The New England Star, one year. 

For the best list, if all are not solved, a 
handsome chromo. 

Answers. 

February puzzles were solved by Paulina 
Cottle, Blue J, Dolly Varden, Lucy May 
Flagg and Kate Fitzharris. 

Answers to March puzzles have been re- 
ceived from Ira Carnes, Puggy, Carrie L. 
Puffer, John C, Pray, Fred, Marie Minkler, 
A. M. Littlefield, E. Shepard, Nettie Dow, 
Ida Mason, M. Pierson, Meg Leslie and 
Mrs. Madden. 


Prize Winners. 


A. M. Littlefield, Bridgton, Me., for the 
first solution in full of No. 43. Meg Les- 
lie, Auburndale, Mass., for the best list of 
answers, 
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Tue LIONESS AND THE TERRIER.—The 
carnivora of our large zoological collections, 
when in health, have no objection to the 
presence of rats in their cages; on the con- 
trary, they rather welcome them as a relief 
to the monotony of existence, which con- 
stitutes the chief trial of a wild animal in 
confinement. Thus it is acommon sight to 
see half a dozen rats gnawing the bones off 
which the lions have dined, while the satis- 
fied carnivora look on contentedly, giving 
the rats an occasional wink with their sleepy 
eyes. In illness the case is different, for the 
ungrateful rats begin to nibble the toes of 
the lord of the forest before his death, and 
add considerably to his discomfort. To 
save a sick lioness in the Dublin. Zoological 
Gardens from this annoyance, there was 
placed in her cage a fine little tan terrier, 
who was at first received witha sulky growl; 
but, when the first rat appeared, and the 
lioness saw the little terrier toss him into 
the air, catching him with professional skill 
across the loins with a snap as he came 
down, she began to understand what the 
terrier was for. She coaxed him to her 
side, folded her paw around him, and each 
night the little terrier slept at the breast of 
the lioness, enfolded with her paws, and 
watching that his natural enemies did not 
disturb the rest of his mistress. The rats 
had a bad time during those six weeks. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN CARPETS.—In 
these days of luxurious living, there are very 
few people who would not scorn carpeting 
of rushes, straw or hair; yet, no later than 
the time of Queen Mary rushes were strewn 
upon the floor of her presence chamber. 
However, carpets had some time previous 
been introduced into England from the 
East, but probably in limited numbers, or 
at least not sufficiently beautiful to over- 
throw the custom of covering the floor with 
rush matting even in the houses of the 
wealthy. Even now in Norwegian farm- 
houses, where so many ancient customs 
still exist, the floor of the best room is com- 
monly strewn with juniper twigs; and when 
one stops to consider the short time ago it 
is since the gentry of England were obliged 
to derive comfort and warmth from straw, 
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MATTERS. 


hair, rushes and coarse woollen cloth, and 
then realize that Great Britain is to-day the 
principal seat of the carpet manufacture of 
the world, one cannot but wonder at the 
great change which has taken place upon 
the earth in the course of a few years. 


THE ALprve Horn.—The Alpine horn is 
an instrument made of the bark of a cherry 
tree, and, like a speaking trumpet, is used 
to convey sounds toa great distance. When 
the last rays of the sun gild the summit of 
the Alps, the shepherd who inhabits the 
highest peak of these mountains takes his 
horn, and cries with a loud voice, “ Praised 
be the Lord.”” As soon as the neighboring 
shepherds hear him, they leave their huts, 
and repeat these words. The sounds are 
prolonged many minutes, while the echoes 
of the rocks repeat the name of God. Im- 
agination cannot picture anything more sol- 
emn and sublime than such ascene. Dur- 
ing the silence that succeeds the shepherds 
bend their knees, and pray in the open air, 
then repair to their huts to rest. The sun- 
light gilding the tops of these stupendous 
mountains, upon which the vault of heaven 
seems to rest, the magnificent scenery 
around, and the voices of the shepherds 
sounding from rock to rock the praise of the 
Almighty, fill the mind of every traveller 
with enthusiasm and awe. 


Wewncu.—lIn Shakspeare’s time the word 
wench was used to designate a pretty girl. 
But the word got into bad company, and 
finally degenerated into an opprobrious epi- 
thet. In this way the word became obso- 
lete, until now it is rarely used in respect- 
able literature. This is a fair illustration 
of the manner in which some of our most 
forcible words have almost disappeared from 
the literature produced by our best writers, 
There are certain combinations of the old 
Saxon dialect, the language ef our child- 
hood, which will express meaning with a 
power of condensation that cannot be 
equalled by the use of long Latin words, 
Shakspeare seems to have known that to 
bring before the mind vividly the largest 
amount of meaning by the use of afew 
words was a high art. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Frrep CaKEs.—One pint of buttermilk 
or sour milk, one teacup of sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls of lard or pork-drippings, 
which are better, one egg, a little salt, and 
one tablespoonful of saleratus. Very good 
plain cakes. 


Boston Brown Breap.—One heaping 
quart rye flour, one heaping quart Indian 
meal, one heaping quart Graham flour, 
scanty quart ef milk scanty quart warm 
water, coffee-cup molasses, one coffee-cup 
home-made yeast, one teaspoonful saleratus, 
one dessertspoonful salt; grease an iron 
kettle, pour in the mixture, and bake six or 
seven hours in a slow oven. 


Brrr Stew.—Six pounds of the flank of 
beef, cut in small pieces; boil in two quarts 
of water untiltender. Then putin a dozen 
potatoes, a dozen onions, and four turnips; 
cover it so that the steam shall not escape; 
pepper and salt to the taste. 


ANOTHER RECEIPT FoR Brown BREAD. 
—One pint Indian meal, two-thirds pint 
Graham meal, one-half cup of molasses, a 
little salt, two or three tablespoonfuls yeast, 
one pint and a half cupful additional of 
milk, one teaspoonful soda, dissolved in 
warm water. Mix and steam four hours; 
then put in a slow oven and brown it. 


PLAIN STEAMED PuDDING.—One pint 
of buttermilk or sour milk; one-half pint of 
sweet milk; one teaspoonful salt, and one 
teaspoonful of soda or saleratus. Thicken 
with flour to a stiff batter; add raisins or 
fruit; place in a pudding-dish and steam 
ene hour. Serve with sweet sauce. 

Rye Drop Caxkrs.—One cup Indian 
meal, one-half eup yeast, a little molasses. 
Let them rise, add a little soda, if sour; a 
little salt, of course, and bake in a quick 
oven. 


De.icious Sauce.—Two cups of 
sugar, butter size of an egg, one egg well 
beaten, teaspoonful corn-starch or flour; 
beat all well; add teaspoonful of barley 


water; put in a saucepan on the fire till it 
thickens like cream; don’t let it boil; flavor 
with lemon, vanilla, or add a glass of wine. 


Ham Toast.—Mix with one tablespoon- 
ful of finely-chopped or grated ham, the 
beaten-up yolk of an egg and a little cream 
and pepper; heat over the fire, and then 
spread the mixture either on hot buttered 
toast or on slices of bread fried quite crisp 
in butter; serve very hot. 


PARADISE Puppine.—Three eggs, quar- 
ter pound of bread crumbs, three apples, 
currants, the juice of half a lemon, nutmeg 
and salt. Mince the apples. Beat the eggs 
and stir them into the bread crumbs and 
other ingredients. Rub the currants in a 
small quantity of flour before they are put 
into the mixture. Boil an hour and a half. 
To be eaten hot with sauce. 

Sort GINGERBREAD.—One cup of mo- 
lasses, one cup of sugar, half cup of butter, 
three cups of flour, two tablespoonfuls of 
saleratus (dissolved in a cup of boiling 
water), one egg, and ginger and salt to suit 
the taste. This will make twoloaves. Bake 
in shallow tins. 

SquasH FRItTrERS.—One cup of squash 
(boiled and mashed), one egg, two cups of 
milk (or buttermilk), about one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of soda; flour to make stiff enough 
to cook on a griddle. 


Sponek Caxke.—Three eggs, 
one cup of sugar, and one of flour. Beat 
the eggs very light; then add the sugar; stir 
in the flour and one teaspoonful of water. 
Flavor to taste. 


ror Cake.—Ten teaspoonfuls 


powdered sugar to the white of an egg; 
beat five minutes for each teaspoonful of 


sugar. 

Rice Batrer Cakrs.—Mix one-fourth 
wheat flour to three-fourths of rice flour; 
add a little salt; raise and bake as buck- 
wheat cakes. 


One day last month when trade was dull 
a Northampton County grocery clerk pro- 
cured a piece of sole leather from a shoe- 
maker, painted it black, and laid it aside 
for use. Within a few days an old chap 
from back in the country came in and in- 
quired for a plug of chewing tobacco. The 
piece of sole leather was tied up, paid for, 
and the purchaser started for home. At 
the end of the sixth day he returned, look- 
ing downcast and dejected, and walking into 
the store he inquired of the clerk: 

***Member that terbacker I got here the 
other day?” 

“ Yes.” 

Well, was that a new brand?” 

** No—same old brand.”’ 

* Regular plug terbacker, was it?” 

Yes.”’ 

“*Well, then, it’s me; it’s right here in 
my jaws,”’ sadly replied the man. “I 
knowed I was gittin’ purty old, but I was 
allus handy on bitin’ plug. I never seed a 
plug afore this one that I couldn’t tear to 
pieces at one chew. I sot my teeth on to 
this one, and bit and pulled and twisted like 
a dog at a root, and pulled for six days, and 
thar she am now, the same as the day you 
sold her to 

** Seems to be good plug,’ remarked the 
clerk, as he smelled of the counterfeit. 

**She’s all right; it’s me that’s failing!” 
exclaimed the old man. “ Press me out 
some finecut, and I’ll go home and deed the 
farm to the boys, and git ready for the 
grave!’ 

He was such a nice-looking young man, 
and, it being Sunday evening, too, the 
waiter girls at the hotel decided among 
themselves that he would not touch the dish 
of raw onions placed at his left hand. He 
did hesitate, but only for a moment. Piece 
after piece was lifted to his mouth and dis- 
posed of, and he lifted the last one, shook 
the vinegar off, carefully wrapped it in his 
silk handkerchief, and they heard him solil- 
oquize, ‘‘ I believe that Gertrude loves me. 
She acts as if she did, and actions speak 
louder than words. To-night I shall test 
her love. If I am, the cherished of her 
heart she will not refuse to taste this onion, 
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FAOTS AND FANCIES. 


so that my breath shall not be perceivable. 
If she is cold and fickle I will rush from 
her father’s mansion and never love again!’’ 


Three years ago a beautiful and accom- 
plished, but thoughtless and giddy, young 
girl, residing on Main Street, east, rejected 
the suit of an eligible young man who had 
long wooed and worshipped her. The 
young man, in his disappointment, vowed 
never again to address a woman, but to live 
and die a happy bachelor; and yesterday, 
while walking up Catherina Street, with a 


blush rose in his buttonhole, he saw his” 


former love in a backyard, with her skirt 
thrown over her head and her husband’s 
Arctics on, trying to split a log that was ail 
knots with an axe that wasn’t all edge. 


A New Jersey granger heard a great 
noise among his chickens the other even- 
ing, says the Norristown Herald, and, think- 
ing thieves were despoiling his roost, he 
rushed out with vengeance in his eye and 
a shotgun in his hand, but discovered no 
one about. Then he counted his fowls, 
but, instead of some being missing, he found 
six more than belonged to him. His eye- 
sight being a little defective, he didn’t dis- 
cover until the next morning that he had 
counted six vigorous mosquitoes of the New 
Jersey brand, which had been accidentally 
fastened in the coop with his hens, “I 
thought they were rather too big for chick- 
ens when I counted ’em,”’ he afterward 
remarked. 


Person with cold in his head to person 
opposite (referring to open window in rail- 
road car): ‘Say, wid you shut up that 
wi'dow?” Middle-aged woman in weeds, 
who has been talking for the last half hour, 
turning around indignantly: ‘‘ Whatdo you 
mean, sir? It is a pretty how-de-do when 
a@ woman can’t open her mouth! I'll have 
you to know you can’t shut me up!” 


A young person, describing the looks of 
a newly-arrived M. C. from the far West, as 
he appeared at the Washington depot, says, 
“He looked as if he had come all the way 
across the continent on the hurricane deck 
of a mule.” 
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Our Announcemcut for 1876. 


TERMS FOR 
BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
IQustrated, Interesting, and the Cheapest Publication in the Country. 
ONE HUNDRED PAGES OF READING MATTER EACH MONTH. 


THE AMERICAN UNION, 
The Largest, Most Varied, and Oldest Literary Journal in the Country. 


0 MORE PREMIUMS, BUT INSTEAD EACH PUBLICATION SENT FREE BY MAIL, EXCEPT TO 
CITY SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Publishers of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE 
and Toe AMERICAN UNION, in announcing 
their terms for 1876, return thanks to those 
who have patronized their publications for 
80 many years, and beg leave to state that 
hereafter, instead of giving premiums of 
Chromos to subscribers, they will send Ta 
Umton and BALLou’s Macazinge FREE 
OF POSTAGE to all who forward the regu- 
lar subscription price—that is to say, $2.50 
for THe Union, and $1.50 for BALLOov’s 
MAGAZINE. 

We think this is a much better plan, and 
far more satisfactory than purchasing sub- 
scribers by the aid of Chromos, which have 
become so common as to lose their value as 
works of art. 

Remember, on and after November, 1875, 
we will send to all new subscribers our publi- 
cations free of postage, instead of Premiums. 


BALLOU'S MAGAZINE.—CLUBS! CLUBS! CLUBS! 

We hereby offer the following liberal 
terms for Clubs; and it will be seen that 
they are extremely advantageous to those 
who wish to interest themselves in behalf of 
their favorite Magazine. 

No. 1.—Four copies of BALLou’s 
MAGAZINE, postage prepaid by the publish- 
ers, only $5.50. 

Crus No. 2.—Six copies of BaLLou’s 
MAGAZINE, postage prepaid by the publish- 
ers, $9.00, and a copy gratis to the person 
who gets up the club; or seven copies for 
$9.00, postage prepaid by the publishers. 

No. 3.—Eleven copies of BALLov’s 
MaGAZINE, postage prepaid by the publish- 
ers, $15.00, and a copy gratis to the getter- 
up of the club; or twelve copies for $15.00, 
all postpaid. 

SUBSCRIPTION.—Single subscrip- 
tion for BaLLou’s on\y $1.50 


per year, postage prepaid. 


BALLOU'S MAGAZINE AND THE AMERICAN 
UNION. 


BALLov’s MaGaziIne and THe AmERI- 
CaN UNION combined for $3.75, and postage 
prepaid by the publishers. By this arrange- 
ment subscribers can have a vast amount of 
reading matter for a very small sum of 
money. 


THE AMERIGAN UNION. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS,—We will send 
Toe AMERICAN Union for one year for 
$2.50, and prepay the postage. Remember, 
Tue Union contains a large amount of 
reading matter, and is one of the best papers 
of its class in the country. 


CLUBS FOR THE AMERICAN UNION. 


For $15.00 we will send six copies of Tux 
AmeRICAN Unton for one year, and acopy of 
BaLLou’s MAGAZINE to the person who gets 
up the Club, postage for all prepaid. 


Important Norice.—Be sure and send 
money by a post-office order, a registered 
letter, or by check on New York or Boston. 
We are not responsible for money lost on its 
way to us through the mails. Post-office 
orders are safe and cheap. 

SPEcIAL.—Subscribers can commence at 
any time, and not wait for their subscrip- 


tions to expire. 
SF Be careful, in writing, to give State, 
County and Post-Office for each subscriber; 


and also to designate the name of the getter- 
up of the Club. 


Address THOMES & TALBOT, 
23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 


UNCLE JOHN'S 4th OF JULY. 


The reason why he called it an ‘‘ infernal day.”’ 
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